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HindsCream cleanses the pores, heals 
sore, eruptive conditions, and re- 
freshessallow,witheredcomplexions, 


(Pr rote cting 


_ 
~ In manicuring, it softe: 
ness and ‘adds to lustre C The Beautifull (ompk; We >x1ON 


of nails. 















Hinds Honey and Almond Cream is a soothing, refining 

cream that by daily use prevents any tendency to rough- 

ness or irritation. An invigorating cream that tones and freshens and pro- 

a tects the complexion from injury by dusty winds or chilly atmosphere. 
\ te  <Acream that softens the skin to a velvety texture. This cream is so simple 
to apply, so sure in its improving results that it readily becomes the favored 

ty complexion cream of all who try it. Its economy is due to the small amount 
2 required — only enough to moisten the skin. Let the use of Hinds Honey and 


— Almond Cream become a part of your daily program. 





Aperfect base for face powder. Hinds Cre-mis Face Powder, sur- All dealers sell Hinds Honey 
Apply a little cream. When passing in quality and refinement; and Almond Cream, 50c, $1.00, 
nearly dry dust on the powder. distinctive in fragrance and effect. We will mail a sample for 2c, 





trial bottle 6c, traveler size, 
0c. Try-out box of 5 samples, 
gesorte d, 10c. Booklet 

S. Hinds Co., 

De ot. 50, Portland, Maine. 


White, flesh, . pink, brunette. Boxes 
ie, ibe. Sample 2c. 
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‘ ‘ 
Jive Hands Stun 4 
ea fomy ert 4 
} 
in Western To keep the hands smooth 2 Use after shaving to make the 
eS irritates and attractive all day. To H skin comfortable and relieve irri- 





theskin. Use Hinds Cream. relieve catchy fingers, ap- tation from soap or close shave. 


ply while at work. 
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“Electrical Experts” Earn $12 to $30 a Day 


Now you earn $20 or $30 or $40 a week. In the same six days as an Electrical Expert you can make $70 to 
$200 a week, 


work that offers no chance, no big promotion, no big income? Fit yourself for a ‘“‘Bossing’ job— 


Today even ordinary Electricians—the “screw driver” kind—are making money—big money. But it’s the 
trained man 


picked ‘boss’ the ordinary Electricians—to boss the Big Jobs—the jobs that pay. 


Get line for one of these “Big-Pay Jobs” by enrolling now for my easily-learned, quickly-grasped, right- 


up-to-the-minute, Spare-Time Home Study Course in Practical Electricity. 


You don’t have to be a High School graduate—it isn’t even necessary that you should have finished the grades. 
\s Chief Engineer of the Chicago Engineering Works, I know exactly the kind of training you need, and I will 
you that training. My Course in Electricity is the most simple, thorough, successful and practical in ex- 
istence, and offers every man, regardless of age, education, or previous experience, the chance to become, in a 
months, an “Electrical E 


ive 


few 


With me you do practical work—at once In my first few lessons I show you how to make money doing Electrical work in your spare 
r half of my students are paying for their course in this way.) I show you, also, how to get started in business for yourself, 
help you to get started 


io spare time work you'll need tools, etc. These I give you—Free—a whole kit, including measuring instruments, a real electric 
r (no toy), and other things--the greatest value ever given by any School. 


absolutely guarantee to return every penny paid me in tuition if, when you have finished my Course, you are not satisfied in every 
instruction And back of me, in my guarantee, stands the Chicago Engineering Works, a million dollar institution 


Nothing Like “Cooke” Training Anywhere 
training is different because it’s the most practical and most 


t 
lents ever known It’s this Servic 





t trained man the “Big ecome a Dear Sir: Send me at once full particulars of your great 
“Cooke’’ Trained Man yourself, and earn $12 to $30 a day—$70 to $200 Special Offer; also your Free booklet on “‘How to Become 
a week—$3500 to $10,000 a year. An Electrical Expert.” No obligation on my part 
Investigate! Mail Coupon 
Facts Let me send you free my big new book on The ! . 
ctricity Let me tell you more about the big demand for Name 
1ed Electrical Experts Sign and send me Coupon. | 
L. E. COOKE, Chief Engineer l aoe 
= o * Address. 
Chicago Engineering Works | 
INCORPORATED 

Dept. 73, 2150 Lawrence Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. I Ocoupation.......... a enti satein 

























ectrical Expert 


EMPLOYERS 


\ \ Use our free employ- 





ment service when 
you want an ambi- 
tious, trained man 
for an important 
tlectrical job. Send 
for our book ‘‘Men” 
—the big story of 
selecting and trains 
ing men. 

















WHAT’S YOUR FUTURE? 


and make it easier—not work half so hard. Why then remain in the small-pay game, in a line of 


Be an “Electrical Expert!” 


the man who knows the whys and wherefores of Electricity—the “Electrical Expert,’—-who is 


$3,500 to $10,000 a Year 


Age or Lack of Experience No Drawback 





2xpert,” able to make from $70 to $200 a week. 


Earn While You Learn 


FREE—Electrical Working Outfit—FREE 


Your Satisfaction Guaranteed by a Million Dollar Institution 


L. E. COOKE, Chief Engineer, Chicago Engineering Works 
i Dept. 73, 2150 Lawrence Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


best because it’s backed » greatest Service to 
Be * training that makes 
man everywhere. 








The Cooke Trained Man is the “Big 
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THE GIRL ON THE STAIRS. ‘ , , . Winston Bouve . ° 
Complete Novelette 
When Dora took refuge in the old Chariton Street mansion, closed for the summer, 
she heard a door shut softly somewhere in the empty house. But even Dora, her 
nerves tense with terror, could not have imagined what awaited her on the 
other side of the library 0r. 

LADY OF HIGH DEGREE. Short Story ‘ Elizabeth Irons Folsom 
When Mrs. Esterly, lovely, aloof, exquisite, came to live at the “Manner House” 
Kirk Lawrence promised himself an introduction. The evert proved that his meet 
ing with this lady of high degree was indeed an introduction to many unsus- 
pected things, 

THE EMPEROR SENDS PEARLS. Verse . . Mabel Lorenz Ives 

INCA JUSTICE. Short Story . Warren E. Schutt 
When Aleman, proud descendant of Inca chiefs, went on a special mission to the 
Argentine, who could foresee that he would capture the well-defended heart of 
Cynthia Catheart, or the perilous net of intrigue into which this affair would 
draw him? 

THE BACCHZ. Short Story . ° . Berthe K. Mellett 
Matthew Ward, youngest representative in Washington, lured by the siren voices 
of old man Michaelson’s two daughters, almost forgot the legend of the Bacche 
who, maddened with wine, tore the body of young King Pentheus into bits with 
their jealous hands. 

EYES oF GREED. Series . ‘ ‘ ‘ ; . Nancy Cabell ° 

The Golden Itdol. 
the twin emerald eyes of the Goddess Greed do not always look out from beneath 
volden lids into the dimness of a Hindu temple. Sometimes they are stolen, and 
then strange fates pursue their possessors in far countries of the earth. 


NEVER ASK ME. Verse A ‘ ‘ Robert Hillyer 
BANISHED ENCHANT MENTS. Verse . . Berton Braley 
A DANCER. Two-part Story . ; . Beatrice Ravenel 


When Mr. Albert Miler, J. P.. awoke the morning after the dramatic performanc 
at the country club he found himself obliged to handle the most mysterion: 
murder case that had shocked society in many years. 

THE QUALITY OF VIRTUE. Short Story . . Arthur Tuckerman 
Some one who understood women labeled Patricia Thornley a lovable prude, but 
Walter Greenleaf found that even prudery has its cure. 

THE KEY WORD. Short Story ° , , . Jessie Henderson . 
Adele Van Ellen found Harecourt’s claim, that psychoanalysis could reveal any 
thought, however hidden, slightly ridiculous, but subsequent events proved it 
perilously near the truth. 

GYPSY FEET. Verse 

CHINESE PUZZLE. Short Story . ‘ ‘ . Miriam Howell 
When Tiny Totten weighted her floating intellect with the intricacies of mah 
jong it was sunk, so Bob said, “without a_ trace. 

A CAFE IN CAIRO. Serial P ‘ ‘ ‘ . Izola Forrester 
Zaradi’s unexpected arrival at the House of Stars precipitated Kali’s vengeance 
on Barry Braxton, but Naida, fearless when her lover was in danger, was equal 
to the emergency 

ONE LITTLE MOMENT. Short Story . 7 . Eva Ruperta Dixon 
Rita clung to her one little moment of happiness, but she found that true love Iay 
in sacrifice. 


TALKS WITH AINSLEE’S READERS . ° . The Editor 





° , ‘ ; ° . Jane Barbara Alexander 
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Yearly Subscription, $2.00 Single Copies, Twenty Cents 








Monthly publication issued Ly Ainslee’s Magazine Co., Seventh Avenue and Fifteenth Street, New York. Ormond G 
Smith, President; George C. Smith, Vice President and Treasurer; George © Smith, Jr., Vice President; Ormond V 
Gould, Secretar 79-89 Seventh Avenue, New York City Copyright, 1924, by Ainslee’s Magazine Co., New York 
Copyright 1924, “py Ainslee’s Magazine Co., Great Britain All Rights Reserved. Publishers everywhere ate cau- 
tioned against using any of the contents of this magazine ither wholly orf in par .. Entered as Second-class Matter, 
September 11, 1902, at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., under Act “of Cong:.ess of March 3, 1879 Canadian 
Subscription, $2.36. Foreign, $2.72 

WARNING—Do not subscribe through agents unknown to you. Complaints are daily made by persons who have 
been thus victimized 

IMPORTANT—Authors, agents, and publishers are requested to note that this corporation does not hold itself respon- 
sible for loss of unsolicited manuscripts while at this office or in transit; and that it cannot undertake to hold 
uncalled-for manuscripts .or a longer period than six months If the return of manuacript is expected, postage 
should be inclosed 

Address all communications to the Street & Smith Corporation 
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That Million Dollar Boy 
of Yours 


Professor Anderson's —do this to give him strength to 
ti . ai 

paler Palfed Whos ai meet life’s later problems 

u ice are the fame 


inventions of Professor An- 
lerson — foods shot from 
guns, the most thoroughly 
cooked grain foods known 





Much of your boy's future depends on how well 
you build his body now. For without health and 
strength, early manhood will find him handicapped. 

He must have whole grains. He must have 
calcium to build bone. He must have vitamines. 





Quaker Puffed Wheat is whole wheat with the lure 
of aconfection. Airy grains of nut-like flavor, steam 
exploded to eight times their normal size, with 
food cells. broken for quick digestion 

The wheat supplies the calcium. Also the 
needed bran. The milk, all three vitamines. 

So here is the ideal food. And best of all, good food 
in a form that children love: luscious and enticing. 

As a food for brain workers, too, it stands without 
compare, supplying quick nutrition without impos- 
ing on digestion—an ideal bed-time dish. 


Quaker Puffed Rice 


Kernels of rice, steam exploded like Puffed 
Wheat. Each grain an adventure, delicious 
and enticing. The daintiest of breakfast dishes. 





Quaker Puffed Rice 


Quaker Puffed Wheat 
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mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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| Radio Experts 
Earn Thousands 


< 


$2,500 to $15,000 yearly for fas- | 
cinating, easy work; wondertul 
future in Radio. Thousands of 
new, big paying my 


tf 


Easy to Learn at Home 
e You can easily and quickly become a ‘‘certifie:i’” radio expert 
T 4 9 ; through startling new method of National Radio Institute, one of 
m ma n rea the largest and oldest schools of radio in the world. All instrue- 

tion radio instruments loaned free. 


Employment service free 
to graduates. 


money now” uSend for FREE BOOK | 
r= Rich Rewards in Radio” ras 
et full details of wond lo - . 
“ EB that coupon? Remember the day ties in Radio, of thous soph pp 
you urged me to send it to Scran- cessful graduates, and of remarkable, 
ton? lt was the best thing 1 ever did, easy method of ‘learning Radio at, 
“Mr. Carter called me in to-day. Said home t to qualify for high puid posi- 
; 3 tions in this tremendous new field, 
he'd been watching my work for some Mail posteard now for 32-page Free 
time—ever since he learned I was study- Book and Special Tuition Offer to 
ing with the International Correspon- those who enroll now. State age, 
dence Schools. nat Radio 6 
“Then he asked me if I thought I could Dept. 'S9CA, Washington, D. Ge 
take over Bill Stevens’ job. I told him . 
I was sure that I could—that I had had 
peat goal in view ever since 1 started my 
. S. course, 
“ay start to-morrow, Mary, at an in- 
crease of $60 a month. It’s wonderful 
how spare-time study helps a man to 
get ahead.” 
F R thirty-two years, the I. C. S. has been helping 
men to win promotion, to earn more money, to get 
ahead in business and in life. 
You, too, can have the position you want in the 
work you like best. Yes, you can, 
All we ask is the chance to prove it. Without cost, 
without oblig: ation, _ just mark and mail this coupon, 








INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 2073, Scranton, Penna. 


° 

Without cost or obligation, please tell me how I can qualify for AComplete Conservatory Course By Mail 

the position or in the subject before which 1 have marked an &: Wonderful home study music lessons ‘under great American and 

BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES Evropean teachers. Endorsed by 2rewski. aster teachers guide 

Business Management ()Salesmanship | andcoach you. Lessons a marvel of simplicity and completeness. 
Industrial Management (Advertising Write telling us course you are 
Povennial Organization f | Better Letters Any Instrument interested in—Piano, Harmony, 
Traffic Management C)Show Card Lettering Voice, Public School Music, Violin, Cornet, ,Mandol in, Guitar, Banjo 
Business Law () Stenography ond Typing or Reed Organ—and we will send our FREE CATALOG with’ detai 
Banking and Banking Law OBusiness Engli of course you want. Send NO 
Accountancy(includingC.P.A.) [)Civil Service University Extension Conservatory, 902 Siegel-Myers Bldg., Chicago, IIL. 
Nicholson Cost Accounting (J) Railway Mail Clerk 


Bookkeeping LJiCommon Schoo! Subjects G 
Private Secretary High School Subjects £ARN yreat 
Spanish (J French Illustrating 0 Cartooning L Shops 
TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES V7, 
-complete 


Blue Print Reading ‘ ci 8% months. $100,000 
Contractor and Builder worth of electrical equipment. 


ame a ae 2.6 eee & Gs 


Electric Lighting 
Mechanical Engineer 


Mechanical Draftsman () Architectural Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice H coneret Builder Free Railroad Fare 


Electrical Engineering Bite ts 


Railroad Positions Structural Engineer Enter anytime. Special limited offer. Drafting 

Gas Engine Operating (jChemistry ( Pharmacy and Radio Free. Send for big free catalog, Act now! 

Civil Engineer (J Automobile Work | 

Surveying and Mapping Airplane Engines Coyne Electrical School—Dept. 14-13 

Metallurgy Navigation 1300-1310 West Harrison Street, Chicago, Illinois 

Steam Engineering Agriculture and Poultry 
ORadio Mathematics 








FREE Gown Niaking Lessons 

Any girl or woman 15 or over, can 
Street easily Learn GOWN DESIGNING 
Address............+ AND MAKING in 10 WEEKS Frankli 
using spare moments. mre 
Designers earn werk Devt. G-6 6 8, 
$40 to $100 a Week owt Rochester, N.Y. 
Urcupation........... | Mail Coupon we Kindly send me free 
Persons residing in ‘Canada should send thie coupon to the Interne- Today a _ Samp ie lessons in Gown De- 
tional Correspondence Schoola Canadian, Limited, Montreal, Canada, Sure - signing and Making. 

Name.. 

Address... 


Name 








City - State 





| 
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Wonderful 32-Piece Aluminum Set consists of 2Bread 
3 Dough nut Cutter; 2 Loose Bottom Jelly Cake 
Combination Teakettle and Rice Boiler with 
lid; Saucepan Set with lid; pipes: r; Meas- 
; Percolator; 2 Pie Pans; Costor, Set; Tea 
trainer; Fry Pan; Cooker Set of 5 
making eli utensil. Gousbinations— Ppeserving Ket- 
tle; Convex Kettle; Combination Cooker; 
Fudd ing Pan; Tubed cee Lt Stender: Roaster; 
Corn Popper: Steamer Se 


NO MONEY ‘DOWN! 


Just mail the coupon and Hartman, the Largest Home Furnishing Concern in the 

World, will send you this complete 82-Piece Aluminun: Cooking Set ee with it, 10-Piece Kitchen Set] 
absolutely FREE, the 10-Piece Kitchen Set and 9-Piece Canister Set. When goods and 9-Po. Canister Set 
eptive, pee only $2 and postage on the Aluminum Set. Pay nothing for the Kitchen FR Sets EF with Aluminum Set. Kitchen 
Set or Canister Set—they are free. Use all 3 sete 30 days on Free Trial. If not sat- to * 
isfied, return them and we will refund the $2 and pay transportation charges both 
ways. Otherwise pay only for Aluminum Set a little cach month. Keep both the 
Kitchen Set and Canister Set as gifts from Hartman. 


Complete 32 -Piece Cooking Outfit 


a for Life. Hartman’s “Special” Set—made of heavy gauge 
aluminum, Will not chip, crack or rust. Light tohandle. Bright as silver. 
Read above list of pieces. Everything for baking, boiling, roasting, frying. 





|, Meas- 

ater, Can 
rush, Egg and 
All have white enameled 

Can lacludes: } 





Eleves and Singsreal snametet enter whenbiee | 
lettering designating contents. Offer is limited. } 
Mail the Cou upon No Now! 
HARTMAN FUE FURNITURE ac: CARPET co. 








FRE Bargain 
Catalog 
Over 300 pages (of which 
68 are in actual colors) of 
the world’s greatest bar- 
ains in home furnish- 
ings, sino farm furniture, 


on easy mc onthly |p 
terms and 30 days’ free trial. 


FREE Gifts ook explains 
Largest RT MA ishing 
6094 tsoyrie right. 24 4 


Please 


mention 


And we guarantee it for life. 
Nearly aYear to Pay 


Only $2 on arrival, remember, 
and balance on Hartman’s easy 
terms for the Aluminum Set 
only, Not a penny to pay for 
the Kitchen Set or the Canister 
Set. 20 days’ free trial for all 
and nearly a year to pay for 
the Aluminum Set 

Order by No. 417FMa9. 

Price for Aluminum Set, 
$18.95. No money down. 
$2 and pos eon arrival. 

Balance $-. Pmonthly. 

3 ——_ iitchen Set age > 





this 


weet A R 


ET 
CHICAGO, Bn | 


magazine when 


answering 


Chicago, Illinols 


22- ey ¢¢ Aluminum Cooking Set, 
No. 417FMAQ, Price $18.95, 

and with it 10-Piece Kitchen Set and 9-Piece Canister Set. 
Will pay $2 and postage on the Aluminum Set upon arriva! 
Kitchen Set and Canister Set are FREE. I am to have 3 
days’ free trial. If not satisfied, I will ship all 3 sets baci 
and you will refund my $2 and pay transportation charge 
both ways. If I keep them, I will pay you $2 monthly unti 
the price of Aluminum Set, $18.96, is paid. Title remain 
with you until final payment is made. 


Name . 
R. F. D., Box 
or Street and Nx 


as 


Town 
Occupation of Head of Househo 


How long have you lived at present address? 
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Agents and Help Wanted 





MAKE $2 $50 
Clows’ anaes” Philadelph via 
qrom mill—for men, 

ery pair guaranteed Prices that win 
Free book “‘How to Start” tells the story 
irge Clows Company, Desk 66, Philadel- 
a 


Week representing 
Hosiery, direct 
women children, 





WE 


START YOU IN 
erything; men 
kly operating 
Factories’’ anywhere 
Hillyer Ragsdale, 
Orange, N. J 


fur- 


BUSINESS 
and wom .. 
our 





Book ie t fre € 
Drawer 29, East 


SILVERING 
Easily learned 
free Wear 
Springs, Mo. 


MIRRORS, French 
immense profits. 
irror Works 


eee. 
Plans 
Excelsior 


MAKE MONEY 
! inds plating, spoons, auto head- 
lights Outfits furnished vree 00k let 
liternational Laboratories, Dept. 110, 311 
Vifth Ave., New Yori 


silvering 
knives, 


mirrors, all 





AGENTS Wonderful 

{ Commission 

$130 a me a. 
enewal 

weekly 1 ~e t 


Salary 
means 
income 
death 


Opportunity! 
one policy a day 
for you Permanent 
pays $5000 ‘ 
r sickness. Premium 
Bic demand everyw Writ 

Unde rwriters, 











ere 





BIG MONEY AND FAST SALES 
aitials for his auto. You 

$1 Ten orders 
ars 
Co. 








artic ul 
ram 


Ww rite | fei pe 


American Mone » Dept 
u N. J 


$60-$200 a we Genuine Gold Letters 

> applied Free 
general agents 
North Clark, Chi 


= 





amples. offer to 
Metallic Letter ¢ ‘2 


r0 





EARN $10 daily silvering mirrors 
refinishing 1 padlight 
wausteads ed - 
oratories, 1133 Broadway, 





Silver Lat 


W Ly ST ARE YOU WITHOUT A DOLLAR 
S ts, Perfumes, Toilet Goods. 
innecessary Carnation Co 


22 t. Louis, Mo 





RAILWAY POSTAL 
month Railroad pas 
ons free ta lumbus 
Ohio. 


CLERKS—Start 
: expenses paid 
Institute, B-3, 





us 





AGENTS—STEADY INCOME 
manufacturer of soaps, perfumes, t 
ticles and pure food products, 
representatives in each locality 
turer direct t ‘onsumer. Big 
est goods Wh: ole or spore 

redit Send onee for 
American Pre aducts Co 1853 


Blig., Cincinnati, Ohio 


LARGE 
vilet ar- 





particulars 
American 


a Hotel $2.500 to 


women, 


BE Executive; earn 
12.000 We can place men 
trained by our spare-time, 
course; highly endorsed; easy 
Booklet. Standard Business 7 
211 Carlton Court, Buffalo, 


and 
home 











Agents and Help Wanted—Continued 


WANTED 
month. Steady. 
See country 
free Write 
titute Dept 


Men 18 u Commence $133 
ihallway Mail Clerks. Travel 
Schedule examination places 
immediately Franklin In- 
i 2, Rochester, Y 


$5 TO $15 
troducing New 
Wear or replaced 
pense required 

we deliver and 
monthly 
tory Mac-O-Chee 
Cincinnati, 


DAILY— (Sworn 
Guaranteed 
free No capital or 
You simply write orders 
collect. Your pay da 
bonus. Spare time satisfac- 
Hosiery Company, Room 
Ohio. 


Proof) 
Hose. 











Astrology 


ASTROLOGY 
Send birthdate and 
Faidy, 1085 Boxe, 
City, Missouri 


Stars Tell Life’s Story 
dime for trial reading. 


Janus Suite 74, Kansas 





Business CapernuEniene 


WORTH 








WHILE opportur 
re nstantly offered Write f 
tion Dept. 113, Paul Kaye 
Wa N. ¥ 
Detectives Wanted 

BE A DETECTIVE Excellent ppor- 
tunity good pay, travel Write ( 7 
udw 436 Westover Building, Kansas 
City, Mo 


MEN—Age 17 to 55. E 


perience unnece 





sary Travel; make secret investigations 

reports. Salaries; expenses American For 
elg Detective Agency, 114, St. Lou 

w.... TEA TIVES EARN BIG MONEY 

opportunity Experience 

George Wagn former 

tive, 1968 Bre i New 





THE PRIVATE INVESTIGATOR This 
Master Book, Solver of Mysteries andl Maker 
mailed = $1.50 t Dorey, 
Avenuc Nev 





York 


BE A DETTE TIVE good pay, travel 
Instructions by E S. Secret Service 
ent Write tB, Savage, 801 Mutual 


Bldz.. Kanses City, Mo. 








Help Wanted—Female 


$6--$18 a dozen dec 
experience 

stamp. Tapes 

Grange, Ind 


¢ pillow tops at 
particulars 
Co., 110 La 





8: 
Paint 


BARN $20 weekly 
addressing, mailin 
lOc. for mugic, 
Music Co., 1658 
» © 


epare time. at home, 
. music, circulars. Send 
information. American 
Sroadway, Dept, Z-12, 








Help Wanted ~Male 


EARN $110 to $250 monthly, 
paid as Railway Traffic Inspector. 
guaranteed after completion of 3 months’ 
home study course or money refunded. Ex- 
cellent (Cpporuunities Write for Free Book- 
let M-28 Stamnd Business Training 
Inst., Buffalo _ ue 


expenses 
Position 








ALL Men, Women, Boys, Girls, 17 to 65 

be va accept Government Positions 

traveling or stationary, write 

Mr. pn 308, St. Louis, Mo., immedt- 
ately, 





Patents and Lawyers 


INVENTORS desiring to secure patents 


should write for our guide-book How To 
Get Your Patent.’”’ ‘Send sketch or de- 
scription for our opinion of its patentable 
nature Randolph & Co., Dept. 412, Wash 


ington, D. ¢ 











RA fred Send sketch or model for 
ninary examination tooklet free 
’ references Best sults Prompt 
assured Watson E yleman, Patent 
ve 614 G St., Wa dD. Cc 
| 
| 
| — 
| 
NVENTIONS COMMEDCTALSERD Pat- 
nted or vatented Write Ad isher 
M ‘ t. Louis, Mo. 
| 


PATENTS Wr guide books 


nt “Biat 




















d “Re before 
1 Send el or etcl 
hinat 1 Tnstru 
thre Inform’ 
& ( 767 Nint 
How to Entertain 
PLAYS usical comedies and revues 
| ! skits, vaudeville 
itations, entertain- 
ge handbooks 
at : free r. § 
ise Wabash, Dept. 132 
‘ “ago 
Stammering 
ST-STU-T T TERING And Stammering 
Cured At H Instructive booklet fre¢ 
Ww alter _ no neil, 80 Potomac Bank Build 
ing, W ton, D 





Farm Lands 





MICHIGAN FARM LANDS! 20, 40, 80 
acres; $10 to $50 down; balance long time 
Lower. Mic h Booklet free. Swigart Land 


First Nat’l Bank Bldg., Chi- 























ts 
‘oO 








ing 


ld 

















READ! 


$9,000 First Year 
Ellis Sumner Cook, 20 E. Jack- 
son Bivd., Chicago, left a $25 a 
week job and last year made 
$9,000! 
$100 a Month to $100 a Week 
in Only 3 Months 
H. D. Miller, another Chicago 
boy, was making $100 a month 
as stenographer in July, 1922. In 
September, 3 months later, he was 
making $100 a week as a sales- 
man. 


$ 
W. P. Clenny, of Kansas City, 
Mo., stepped from a $150 a 
month clerkship into a selling job 
at $500 a month. He is making 
$850 a month now. 


$6,500 a Year 

M. V. Stephens, of Albany, Ky., 
was making $25 a week. He took 
up this training and now makes 
five times that much. 

Small Pay to Big Earnings 

J. . Cash, of Atlanta, Ga., 
exchanged his $75 a month job for 
one which pays him $500 a month 
Now Sales Manager at $10,000 


a Year 

O. H. Malfroot, of Boston, 
Mass., stepped into a_ $10,000 
position as a SALES MANAGER 
—so thorough is this training. All 
these successes are due to this 
easy, fascinating and ropid way to 
master certain invincible secrets 
of selling. 








: 


AND LARGEST 
ALESMANSIY 
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I Tell You 
This Free Book Will Show 
You The Way to Amazing 


First let me ask you two ques- 
tions. One: Do you consider that 
you are as intelligent as the average 
mail-clerk, farmhand, office clerk, 
mechanic, or bookkeeper? 

Second: If you suddenly found yourself 
with all the money you needed to epend, 
wearing the best clothes, living in a fine 
neighborhood, driving a good car and be- 
longing to the best clubs—but having to 
make good in a job that paid $10,000 a year, 
would it scare you? There are men to whom 
$10,000 a year is so much that the idea of 
earning it themselves never occurs to them. 
They will always be in routine jobs at low 
pay. Their dreams will never come true. But 
yours will if you will absorb what I am go- 
ing to tell you. 

Now, in one quick step you can enter the 
field where opportunities in your favor are 
ten to one—the Selling field. You know 
that Salesmen top the list of moneymakers 
—that the salesman is his own boss—that 
his work is fascinating, interesting and 
highly profitable! But the thing you doubt 
is your own ability. All right, but you can 
become a first-class, money-making sales- 
man in an amazingly easy way. 


Proof That Salesmen Are Made 
—Not “Born” 


The story of six men who once thought 
salesmen were “born,” who did not believe 
they were “cut out for selling,” is on this 

age, 

Thousands of men like these six men who 
formerly thought salesmen were “born,” 
are now enjoying magnificent earnings in 
the selling field. They were bookkeepers, 
mechanics, farmers, clerks—even doctors, 
lawyers atid ministers—but in a few 
months after writing to the National Sales- 
men's Training Association they were out 
in the field selling—and making more 
money than they had ever. hoped to make. 

Sounds remarkable, doesn't it? Yet 
there ig Mothing remarkable about it. 
Salesmanship is governed by rules and laws. 

“here is a certain way of saying and doing 
things, a certain way of approaching a pros- 
pect to get his undivided attention, certain 
ways to overcome objections, batter dowa 
prejudice, and overcome competition, 
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Salary Increases 


I only ask that you risk two 
cents on the strength of my 
word that the contents of this 
amazing book will show you the 
way to a prosperity that you 
never dreamed possible, in a 
fascinating field that you never 
thought of entering. This book 
is now free. Read my offer. 


By J. E. GREENSLADE 


Just as you learned the alphabet, so you 
can learn salesmanship. And through the 
NATIONAL DEMONSTRATION 
METHOD—an exclusive feature of the 

.8. T. A. System of Salesmanship Train- 
ing—you gain actual experience while 
studying. 


Years of Selling Ex ence 
in a Few W 

The N. 8. T. A. System of Salesmanshi 
Training and Employment Service will 
enable you to quickly step into the ranks of 
successful ealesmen—wil give you a big 
advantage over those who lack this train- 
ing. It will enable you to jump from small 
pay to a real man’s income. 


Remarkable Book, “Modern 
esrnanship” Sent Free 

With my compliments I want tosend you 
a most remarkable book, “ Modern Sales- 
a 

It will show you how you can easily be- 
come a master Salesman—a big money- 
maker—how the N. 8. A. System of 
Salesmanship Training will give you years 
of selling experience in a few weeks; how 
our FREE employment service will help 
select and secure a good selling position 
when you are qualified and ready. And it 
will give you success stories of former 
routine workers who are now earning amaz- 
ingsalaries as salesmen. Mail the coupon to- 
day. It may be the turning point in your life. 


National Salesmen’s Training Association 
Dept. 4-C Chicago, Il. 





National Salesmen’s Training Association 
Dept.+C_ Chicago, Ill. 

Isimply want to see the facts. Send me free 
your book, *‘Modern Salesmanship,”’ and Proof 
that I can become a Master Salesman. 


Gs 0.5.0 00.0660 0 cntseneess . weer 
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Are You the Boss 


~or Are You Riley$ 





HE BOSS gives the orders—Riley 
| takes them and does what he is told. 
Both started the same, had equal 
ability to begin with. Riley works harder 
than the BOSS and gets less money. What 
is the answer? 


Training did it. Your brain is an en- 
gine that needs fuel. Study and ae =| 
supply the fuel that makes it go. And 
when you mix brains with your work : you 
SIMPLY CANNOT HELP BUT GET 
AHEAD. 


Fit yourself for a big job in the Contracting or 
Building business. Train for it right at home. 
The Course is easy to learn, is simple but thorough, 
is taught by experts who have made it their life 
study. We teach you Estimating, Blue Print 
Reading, Building Regulation, Use of Steel 
Square, Water Supply and Drainage, Heating 
and Ventilating, etc. 

The cost is low, terms easy, results quick and 
sure. Our money-back guarantee insures s atis- 
faction. Thousands are earning BIG MONEY 
in this business today. Get ready to get yours. 
Fill out the coupon now. Check the Course you 
are interested in. It costs you neuen but a 2c 
stamp for full information. It will mean much 
for your future. 


Be a Contractor or Builder ! 













American School 










G°34 
Drexel Ave. 
& 58th St. 
CHICAGO 






“Riley ~Take up These Bricks” “All Right Boss” 


> en Ge oe GE eG SS a ee ee a eee eer 
i AMERICAN SCHOOL 

Dept. G-34 Drexel Ave. & 58th St., Chicago 
Send me full information on the subject checked. 


. -Architec os Pestasss Law 
oe Building. Contractor or +» Law 
Carpenter ~.Mac Line Shop Practice 


..Automobile Engineer 

. Automobile Repairman 
. Civil Engineer 

.. Advertising Manager 
. . Business Manager 

. .Financial Manager 

. Sales Manager 

..Cert. Pub. Accountant 
.. Accountant & Auditor 
. ._ Bookkeeper 

. .Draftsman & Designer 
. .Electrical Engineer 

. General Education 

.. Personal Analysis 


..Photoplay Write 

.«- Mechanical Baginese 

.. Shop Superintendent 

.. Employment Manager 

.. Steam Engineer 

..Foremanship 

. Sanitary Engineer 

.. Surveyor (& Mapping) 
. Telephone Engineer 

.. Telegraph Engineer 

. High. School 

.. Fire Insurance Expert 

. . Wireless-Radio 

. ~Undecided 


I GRNEES ccd ccecscccecosese §606400060000600 0600060008 
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| Occupation.... 
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Are You Earning 
~~ $100 aWeek? 


ig Would you like to be a star sales- 
man? Men who have mastered 
salesmanship—who are reall 
proficient—name their own sal- 
aries. $5,000 to $10,000 a year 
and better not uncommon. Big 
money and opportunities in business 
always open to men who can SELL. 
Success in selling field leads to highest 
executive positions, Demand enormous. 
Old theory about “born salesman” ex- 
ploded, Any man of average intelligence 
can now learn to eell thru scientific 
coaching. Training, the secret. Write 
today for free book, ‘MODERN SALES- 
MANSHIP.” It tells how you can 
quickly get into the selling game and 
win your way tothe big-pay jobs. Learn 
in spare hours at home principles and 
methods of ablest sales organizations in 
America. Successful salesmen report 
sales doubled and trebled thru scientific 
study of salesmanship under LaSalle 
Open Problem Method. Low tuition fee— 
_ easy t terms. Write : now for for information. 


LA SALLE "EXTENSION t UNIVERSITY 
The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 
Dept. 376-SR Chicago, Illinois 

Gentlemen: Send, without obligation to me information 
x ig cour: 











o Mo. deen Saleemanship 

LaSalle is the largest business training institution in the 
world. It offers training for every important business need, 
If more interested in any of these courses, check here: 
OBusi M a OModern Business Corre- 
Oligher A e and Practice 
OTraffic Manegement- OModern Foremanship 

Foreign and Domestic and Production Methods 
DRailway Station Man- OPersonnel and Employ- 

agement ment Management 
OLaw, Degree of LL. B. OExpert Bookkeeping 
OCommercial Law O Business English 
Olndustrial Management Commercial Spanish 








Efficiency OEffective Speaking 
DO Banking and Finance Oc. P. A. Coaching 
DRM Rrenncencecccncccesscescnnnsensesnncece ecasecccaccen 
ee — 
Address 
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WANTED— Railway | Mail Clerks 


Travel—See Your 6 


country 2 FRANKLIN TNSTITUTE 


Dept. bray’ Rochester, N. Y. 

$1600-$2300 Year «> me Sirs | want to travel. Send me, without 
ch 1) epee! imen Railway Mail Cler xam. 

Men Boys & inatio - raseations: (2) list of covernment jobs sow 

18 Up ©” obtainable; (3) tell me how toget a government job. 





fet Coupen 2 “ Name 
EEE Address .. 
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| Startling Truths About Love 
and Marriage | eee 


OF LOVE 


: P | : iLYN 
Elinor Glyn, famous author of ‘‘Three Weeks,”’’ has written an by ELINOR Gtyt 


amazing book that should be read by every man and woman ; 
—married or single. ‘*The Philosophy of Love’ is not a novel 
—it is a penetrating searchlight fearlessly turned on the 
relations of men and women. Read below how you can & 
get this daring book at our risk—without advancing a penny. 

















ILL yo lerful lovers” often become thought 
I you marry the Men (. tushasts enon after mat 


you love, or will you take and how can the wife prevent 
the one you can get? Ibo you know how to make marriag 
a perpetual honeymoon? 








If a husband stops loving his wife, 
or becomes infatuated with another 
woman, who is to blame—the husband, Elinor 
the wife, or the “other woman ?” the most vital problems of love and 
nifying 


In “The Philosophy of Love,” 
Glyn courageously solves \ 








marriage, She places a ma 






























Will you win the girl you want, or P } within ve dl nd ur money will be 
il int, vias fling uw he mos Pa 
will Fate select your Mate? o unfii hingly op the most v! reft ; ¢ 
‘ tal relations of men and women 
will you be able to hold the love ot She warns you gravely, he sug Over 75,000,000 peor have read Elinor 
he one you cherish—or will your mar sts wisely, she explains fully. Glyn’ tori or have seen them in the 
riage end in divorce? : p ee oe movies. Her books sell like magic. ‘’The 
Do you know how to make people eae ey coven written, It had PMlosophy of Love” is the supreme culmi- 
like you ? we 7” rinigy Men ¢ ft reat Bation of her brilliant career, it is destined 
* f this ) < « 
. =e to sell in huge quantities. Everybody will 
valu could t anince rds, Eve: Bona Al gar ahaa . : 
I’ you can answer the above ques : : : > wit! te “aad talk about it everywhere So it will be ex 
i rble ul t be faced with utter h 1 
+f ‘ ceedingly difficult te keep the book in print. 
ons i you know ll there is est jeep sincerity, and resolute courage : 4 
; ° ° It is possible that the present edi 1 may 
o know about Winhing a Wwornan s But whil Ma m Glyn calls a spade ¢ : 
eart or holding a man fection " i be exhausted, and you may be compelled 
nrg 5. = “aes ’ spade—while ce deals with str . to wait for your copy, unless you mail the 
ou don't need “The Philosophy t her frank, fearless manne coupon below AT ONCE We d t sy 
Love.” But if you are in doubt nevertheless handle er st t ter this t urry you—it is the tru 
if you don’t know just how to han eT nd sacredly that the 1 can safe 6s 
dl your husband, or pleas youl ead y man or wom In fact Get ou genci fill ut ¢t upon 
wif or win the devotion of the on most as ild be compelied to read NOW Mail it rhe Authors P " 
you care for then you must get rhe phy of Love fe while Auburn, N.Y efore it js t late T 
this wonderful book, You can't af ignor I etimes be liss, it is be prepared to read the n d & book 
rd to take char ces with your hap folly of the most dangerous s0r p SD Coee err 
piness, ignor of the problems of love 
ds marriage As one mother 
wrote us ‘Il wis I ha read ee ee ee ee ee ed 
What Do YOU K Ww this book when T was a you The Authors’ Press, Dept. 467, Auburn, N. Y. 
no iri—it woule have saved me © Please send me on approval Elinor Glyn’s master- 
‘ lot of miser and gufferit yiece, “* The Philosophy of Love.’’ When the post- 
r phy ‘ 
About Love? Castetn siow-minded pe 2 man delivers the book to my door, I will pay him 
ad pore Phra mT Phi only $1.98, plus a few pennies postage. Itie under- 
ma? . . — stood, however, that this is not to be considered a 
LD? you know how to win the one f Love Anything of ! it purchase. If the book does not in every way come 
vou love? Do vou know why unusual character generally is up to expectations, I reserve the right to return it 
} han +) : $ Madame Glyn is content to any time within five days after it is received, and 
lushbane with devoted wives, often But Mada 
, me oret slave t : ‘ - f rest her world wide reputation on you agree to refund my moncy. 
become st et slaves to creatures o ci 
this | | the greatest master- 


another “world” —and how to pr 
vent it? Why do some men antag 
oniz women finding themselves 


beating ainst a stone wall in af SEND NO 


fairs of When is it danger 


rd convention? Do MONEY 


you know how to curb a headstrong 
man, or are you the victim of men’s yo need not advance a single 


¢ 1 stemnnted | De Luxe Leather Edition—We have prepared a Limited Edi- 
piece gf love ever attempter tion, handsomely bound in Royal Blue Genuine Leather and 
lettered in Gold, with Gold Tops and Blue Silk Markers. No 
expense spared—makes a gorreous gift If you prefer this 
leather edition—as most people do—simply sign below, 

place a cross in the little square at the right, and pay 

the postman only $2.98 plus postage | 


















ous to 








— 
eT 






whims? penny for “The Philosophy Name . sHtaasbeedeovones 
490 you know how to retain a % Tove.” Simply fill out the atc 
man’s affection always? Ilow to at vapon helow—or write a | 
, . : i tite book will be sent to 
tract men? Do you know the ae sal. Whee @ > 4 . 
. © ot 4 ay ro er e WSi- gg AGGEPOBSB.. «cs seeeeeeeee CORR eee 
things that most irritate a man? ; we ig a Ai . “e Address....... eee 
oO - os an? © - man deliv t o yo 
when a m 2 “really q oa oe - ieor—when 18 is aeiashy & peer 
Mi i i rea oves you 0 
. : ona hand yay him only $1.98, plus . » 
| must you take his word for it? Do - tn camulies postage. and the City and State. .....-+++++ ee eeseseseceseese eee 
you know what you MUST NOT DO pook is yours. Go over it to your IMPORTANT- If it is possible that you may not be at home 
unless you want to be a wall peart’s content—read it from when the postman calls, send cash in advance. Also if you re- 
flower” or an “old maid” Do you S hen P <a> cotaiie the U. 8, A., payment must be made in_advance 
a mi t ; cover to cover—and if you are not r Edition $2.12. ‘Leather Edition, $3.12. Cash with 
know the little things that make more than pleased, simply send | coupon. 
women like you? Why do “won- the book back in good condition La ee = ee ee ee = 
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We receive many letters of helpful suggestion, coupled with applications 
for the privilege of making a better job of our advertising department. 


Perhaps you too wonder why our magazines carry so little advertising. Let 
us take you into our confidence. 


The real truth is that advertisers, almost as a whole, have hesitated 
about using fiction magazines because of a conviction that the 
purchasers of such magazines buy them for the stories they contain, 
and do not read the advertisements. 


You, as readers, and we, as publishers, know this to be wrong. We know 
you read the advertisements in our magazines, and that you can help us 
prove it to the advertisers. 


Therefore, if you will tell us why you think one advertisement in this 
magazine is better than another and if vour letter proves to be the best one 
received on the subject during the month, we will send you $15.00. We 
will pay $5.00 to the reader who sends in the second best criticism, $3.00 
to the reader who sends in the third best, and $2.00 to the reader who sends 
in the fourth. 


This contest costs you nothing to enter. There are no conditions or 
rules to be complied with. Simply read over the advertisements in 


this magazine, being careful to state which magazine and number 
you are criticizing, and tell us which advertisement you like best, and 


WHY+r 


Contest for this issue closes April Ist, 1924 





ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


STREET & SMITH CORPORATION 
79 Seventh Avenue New York City 
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It Was REAL FUN 


~Learning to Play the Piano in 90 Days 


By a Wife 

\Ve had been married only three years, 
ind already Bob's love for me was slipping. 
Instead of remaining in evenings, he used 
to spend his time elsewhere, or devote his 
time to playing on his violin, entirely indif- 
ferent tome. Frankly, I was living through 
days of misery. 

One day, while reading a magazine I came 
across an amazing storv—of a woman who 
had learned to play the piano in 90 days! 
\Vas it possible? Tascinated, I read on and 
on, and learned how she had mastered the 
piano by herself, in her spare time, without 

teacher 
\ wonderful thought had occurred 


couldn’t I do what this woman had? 


I stoppe d. 
»me. Why 


d—how happy I could make Bob by accom 
anying him on the piano! Full of enthusiasm, | 

te to the U. S. School of Music, for their 
ourse. I, who had never known a single thing 
bout music, was absolutely astonished at the 
emarkable simplicity of their print-and-picture 
method. As easy as the A.B.C! 

My progress was wonderfully rapid, and soon 
I was rendering selections of music 





A Di SS 


f ir drumming with you ngers when mu 
ic plays? Then by all means, write to the U. S. 
school of Music for a copy of the booklet, “Mu- 

Lessons in Your Own Home,” together with 


an illustrated folder, explaining our 





hich pupils who study with privat 


Play Your Favorite 
Instrument 


Compo-ition 
Sight Singing 
Ukulele 
Guitar 
Hawaiian Steel 


Herp 


easy print-and-picture method. The 
booklet gives complete information 
about this wonderful course in mu- 
sic, also about our special short-time 


Voice and Speech Reduced Price Offer. 
ture 
Automatic Finger 1D , i 
Control wemember, you can master any in- 
Piccote strument through this wonderful 
Harmony end course Whatever your favorite in- 


strument, you can learn to play it in 
your spare time, through this short-cut 
method. Send the coupon—the book 
and illustrated folder will come AT 
ONCE, U.S. School of Music. 3593, 











achers for years can't play You 
see, through this amazing short-cut 
method, all the difficult, confusing, 
tiresome parts of music are elim Piano 
: } aed . : : Organ 
ated, and the playing of melodies is ] Violin 
duced to a simple, casy-to-under- = 
stand method that any one can fol- | Banjo 
low with case a 
. Mandolin 
But my greatest happiness came | Clarinet 
he day that Bob found out. Words ] Flute 
" 7 “7 . 1 “ yy . Saxophone 
can't describe his look of astonish Sequiene 
ment. And what a change seemed to 


ome over him as he eagerly drank in 

my story. Then it was I realized what music had 
meant to him. As he expressed it, playicg the 
violin absolutely flat without the accompami 
ment of a piano 


Was 


Today Bob finds new delight in his violin, and 
I have kept right on with my piano studies. Our 
musical a marked success and we 
re able to offer our friends entertainment they 


evenings are 


enjoy 


Do you like to listen to it? 
Do you find yourself tapping with your 


Do vou like music? 
Hum it? 





Pi ase 





mention this magazine when 


Brunswick Building, New York. N. Y. 
ee eee eee eee 
U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 

3593 Brunswick Bidg., New York City 

Please send me your free book, “Musie Lessons in 
Your Own Home.” with the folder illustrating your 
easy print-and-picture method, also full particulars of 
your special short-time offer l am interested in the 
following cours« 


"(Name of Instrument or Gourse 
PPT CRTELULLT TL Ter eee 
Please Write Pla 
|. EPPPPECTPTOEILITIET LOTTERIES 
>) re 
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a Goodbye to “$22 a Week’’ 
—At 27 Earns 
$4,500 a Year 


“Three years ago,” writes A. J. Klick, “I was 
just an average young man of 24, possessing a fair 
education, liking a good time, occupying a book- 
keeper's high stool and receiving $1,100 per year. 

‘A crisis in my affairs woke me up and I began 
the serious study of Higher Accountz ancy. 

fore the year was over, I was making prog- 

ress agg age © Interested in my work, advancin 
steadily, by the time I had finished the course 
had an executive position and $3,000 a year. 

“This year I accepted a position as comptroller 
of a good sized corporation, with broader respon- 
sibilities and an initial salz ary of $4,500. The future 
years are full of promise. 


Unusual Opportunities in Accounting 


Klick is right. His future years are full of 
promise! 

Letter after letter in the files of LaSalle Exten- 
sion University tells the same thrilling story of 
swift promotion thru home-study training. If the 
men now in low-pay jobs could see those actual 
letters, literally thousands of them, reporting ad- 
vancement to positions paying $3, 600, $5,000, and 
up to $10,000 a year, they would never rest until 
they had mastered the specialized training that 
they absolutely need to win success. 

Send today for our book, “Success Reports;” 
also particulars of our convenient- payment plan 
and your copy of that inspiring book, “Te n Years’ 
Promotion in One. ‘Get this book,” said a 
Prominent Chicago exec utive, “even if you have 
to pay five dollars for it.” We will send it free. 

M _Mark —Sign— Mail | the he Coupon—NOW, 

—_— — — = 
LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 
Dept. 376-HR Chicago, Illinois 

Please send me catalog and full information regarding 
the course and service I have marked with an x” below, 
Also a copy of your book ,**Ten Years’ Promotion in One, % 


0) Higher Accountancy 
Training for position as Auditor, C eenptnester, Certi- 
fied Public Accountant, Cost Accountant, 
Other LaSalle Training ell 
LaSalle is the largest business training institution in 
the world. It offers training for every important business 
need. If moreinterested in any of these courses, check here: 
OBusiness Management O Banking and Finance 
O Modern Salesmanship 
OTraffic Management 
O Railway Station 
Management 


O Modern Foremanship 
and Production Methods 
O Personne! and Employ- 
OLaw—Degree of LL.B mont Management 
Tihasnansted Rasp OExpert Bookkeeping 
Olndustrial Management OBusiness English 
Efficiency OCommercial Spanish 
0 Modern Business Corre- 0 Effective Speaking 
spondence and Practice OC. P. A. Coaching 
Name..._. 





Present Position 


Address 
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YOU TOO CAN PLAY THE 


HAWAIIAN GUITAR 





} 





JUST AS THE HAWAIIANS DO! 


PLAY ALL THE LATEST HITS /6 


After Your FIRST LESSON You 
Will Play a Complete Selec- 
tion. We Guarantee That-- 
Our method is so simple, interesting 
and appealing = you begin af 
first lesson to learn the came la- 
waiianFolk Song“ ALOH A”’. Think 
how happy you will be was you 
surprise your friends by playing 
the fascinating Hawaiian Guita 


Only Four Motions-- 
and You sw nl Them Quickly! 
‘ioe few; minute: uire the four motl 













acq ions necessary to play eny 
jece--af' er that ashore pevied of practice and you will have mastere: 
Ms wreck sweet music. Complete course of 52 lessons includes — 
tat awaiian Guitar, necessary pic =, stecl bar, etc, Noextre 


So Previous 0 ical K 





y 
Ifyou veda musioat s note in your life--if you haven’teven th 
slightest knc now ° we can oe He pogiive ly teach y a 
ptt wonton To inatrument, just a *‘listen- 
can be the center of inter Larest annem your fricads, 


Over 40,000 successful yy 
Just Mail a Post Card for Details 
of our remarkable FREF, Hawaiian » Guitar Of- 
fer--simply write: *‘l am intereste 
but do ittodan 
First Hawaiian Conservatory 
of Music. inc. 
Desk 39 B’dway 
(Watworth Fide, ) 
New York City 


Sell Tailoring. 


Earn $7500 Selling fine tailored. to-order all- 

wool suits at $31.50 direct to 

and up per week wearer, 100 styles—All One Price. 

Biggest values, Sell on sight. Bicrest commissions 

paid in advance. We deliver ond ccliect. 6x9 swatch 
compiles sent a ay Write today. 


W. Z. GIBSON, Inc d 
Dept. C-60 aei W terrteen St, 


RN MON 
Mar HOM NEY 


you can make $15 to $60 weekly in your spare time 
writing show cards, No canvassing or soliciting. 
We instruct you by our new simple Directograph 
System, supply you with work and pay you cash each 
week. W rite today for full particularsand free booklet. 
WEST-ANGUS SHOW CARD seavice LISTED 
Authorized Capital $1,250,000.00 
120 Colborne Building, Toronto, Can, 


FREE 


A Beautiful 
Hawaiian 
Guitar 
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Wo guarantee all other ears nearly double presen® 

mileage, power and flexibility, mako hills on high 

formerly difficult on low. Mode ‘lg for any car, 

, marine or stationary encine, Makes old care 

Bee wonderful mileage g: “1 siot other ‘somi. 
R 





truck, & tractor, 
better than new. 





bepeccooes 4m beeee 
ooesed 30 mi. Marweli(Zs). ‘om 
peocece 24mi. sseeees 2oml 
- -20mi. Lincoln 8......17ml. 
..25mi, StdbkrLt.6....23ml. 
Leneeien 28 mi. Cole8........17ml. 


ge ? 
if your car is not me Tew! hare os Bc: end name ry model for particwars 
and our cusrantee on it. 


SENT ON 30. “DAY’S FREE TRIAL 


You can drive any car in heaviest traffic without shifting gears. Starts 
off on hich in any weather without priming or heating—no jerking or 
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Stop Paying Rent Now 
Surely you want a fine 6-room house of your very own, and you can have this one too, 
without a cent of cost to you, if you promptly answer this advertisement and do as I say. 
I am going to give this fine 6-room house away just to advertise my business. Surely you have longed for 
the day to come when you could cease paying rent to a landlord and call your home your own. I am now 
offering you the opportunity and at no cost to you whatever. Send me your name and address today, before 
you lay this paper aside. Just picture a handsome six-room house, nice lawn and pretty shrubbery and 
flowers growing in well arranged beds, and you will have a picture of what I want to do for you. 


IWillEven Buy aLotFor You 


If you do not own a lot or have no place to build, I will arrange to buy a lot for you. 


This beautiful and comfortable home may be yours if you promptly send me your name 
and address and do as I say. It does not matter to me where you live—the house can be built anywhere you 
want it. I give the house away to advertise my business, and I don’t care where you want it built—Maine, 
California, or anywhere in the U. S. This offer may never come to you again. Be the first in your 
neighborhood, Rush your name and address to me—AT ONCE—QUICK! 


Costs Nothing to Investigate You run no risk whatever. It 


costs you nothing to investigate 
this liberal offer. I would like to place one of my houses in each locality in the United States. Rush 
your name and address TODAY—a post card will do. Just say “I want one of your 6-room houses.” 


Act Quick! Cc. E. MOORE, President, 


Send me your name Home Builders Club, Dept. 17, Batavia, Illinois, 
and address QUICK! Please send me, absolutely free, full particulars and 


plans and colored picture of the 6-room House you will 
USE give away. I risk nothing. 
COUPON 


or a postal will do! 


Cc. E. MOORE, Pres. 
Home Builders Club i iin s gt ak eke bebe kee e eee cake kesckssckeads ° 
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IF YOU LIKE 
DETECTIVE STORIES— 


Be sure to read these three books 











BEHIND LOCKED DOORS 


by Ernest M. Poate 





Detective story fans will welcome the advent of a new book 
by Dr. Poate. This one introduces a thrilling figure in the person 
of Dr. Bentiron, superdetective. 


Price, $2.00 net 





THE UNKNOWN SEVEN 
by Harry Coverdale 


Who performed the operation which left Malcolin Reeves 


bereft of his reason? If Dr. Latham did it, why did he betray 
\ ; a 


%\ | 

certain criminals to the avengers of Reeves? 4 a 
4" 
Price, $1.75 net » ee 





THE BLA K STAR THE BLACK STAR 


by Johnston McCulley 


Roger lerbeck swore he would bring to justice, both the 
Black Star and his gang. A difficulty arose, however, when he 
discovered his fiancée and her brother were members. 


Price, $1.00 net 





CHELSEA HOUSE, Publishers 
79 Seventh Avenue New York City 
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Tighten Your 
A/ Grip ona Trade 


Be An Electrical Expert 


At $75 to $200 a Week 


Every up-to-date fellow knows what a future there is in electricity. 

Big pay—fascinating work on land or sea—rapid advancement in a field where jobs are ten 
times more numerous than trained men to fill them, where $75.00 a week is just a fair starter, 
where top notchers pull down ten thousand dollars or more a year—in a field, where any man 
if he wishes, can easily have a business of his own, have men working for him, be his own boss! 
_ But what the one young man does NOT know, is what a simple, easy, A-B-C sort of a 
job it is to get starte 


You Can Start Right Now! 


Yes, you. You don’t need a thing you don’t already have! You can read. You can write. 
You can figure. You can think. And in your breast is the fire of ambition—the desire to 
et ahead! All right, that's all you need—we can help you just as you are—just as we have 
elped scores, yes, thousands of other two-fisted young fellows determined to get out of the 
rut and into the electric field—into work that will be pleasant—easy —and all in your 
home, during spare time. 


° . 
Fascinating Home Study As You Hold Your Old Job 

With the help we will give you, you can slip right into one of these big pay—he-man jobs and never lose a 
day's work. After a few weeks’ start, you can earn enough in installation and electric repair jobs alone to 
more than pay for the Course and lay a foundation for an Electrical Contracting or Repair =p Business of 
your own. When the proper time comes, we will tell you the easy way to go about doing it 

The Most Practical, Thorough and Condensed 
Electrical Course Ever Written 

This is the only home study electrical course that gives you the combined practical and theoretical training 
you must bevt. before you can be a successful electrician without which you cannot succeed—with which 
you cannot fail 

Written not by ONE man, with the narrow one-man viewpoint, but by 22 of the brainiest, mont 
successful, electrical experts ever drawn from the field of practice and theory. Gives you the 
Bete mastery of the eubject—qualifies you as electrical expert to boss jo yh? you tight into the 

ind of a job you want—and does it in shortest time—at lowest cost—with t 

Most Binding Guarantee of Results Ever Otheredt 

Satisfaction guaranteed or mo sale! We not only SAY we can make you an electrical expert, we Guarantee 

i 


t! If you are not amy satisfied when you have finished our Practical Electrical Course, we will refund 
every nickel you sent w 


? Experimental Outfit Worth $30 Find out all about our 
FREE! > Drafting Course Worth Another $30 offer. r 
ig Electrical Library Worth $25 ‘!ousands 


this course in preference to 
- others and MADE om _~ out about the Electric Library —four elegant volumes—worth $25, 


bout the free Drafting Course worth another $30. The free Experimental and Demon- o FREE 


stration Ont. cachuting a real, not a make-shift Electric Motor, Wheatstone Bridge, etc.—the most 
scientific, h-grade and complete Experimental Outfit ever supplied with a Course in Electricity. Wa 
Get all the ie without obligation, without expense! Just send the coupon! Electrical 


orate tos" American School / Coupon 
a) ty Dept. E3192 Drexel Ave. and 58th Street, Chicago y 2 De American School, 


. | . ¥ pt. E-3192, Chicago 
\p Please rush all informa- 
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“Look, Sally,”” smiles Cousin 
Joan, who has just returned from 
Capri, Cannes, Naples and 
points South. 

“Why, Cousin Joan, you didn’t 
get Guest Ivory abroad!” 


“No, my dear—this is the last 
cake but one from the carton you 
gave me before I| sailed. That 
gift was worth all the flowers and 
candy, because I used it con- 
stantly. All the time | was away 
I didn’t find any soap I liked as 
well,”"* 


“I wonder,” wonders Sally 
Jollyco to herself, “if I shail 
ever be as lovely as Cousin 
Joan.” 

Fancy charming Sally won- 
dering that! 


mY 


“soap-magic,” women are 
often surprised to learn 
that, whatever a soap may 
claim, the utmost it can do 
for their complexion is to 
cleanse it safely. No more! 


I: these days of promised 


This simple truth prevents 
delusions about soap claims 
and goes to the very heart of 
the whole soap subject. 


Dr. William Allen Pusey, 
perhaps the best known 
authority in America on the 
care of the skin, says that 
soap’s function is to cleanse— 
not to cure or to transform. 
Further, he recommends, as 
the most effective method of 
achieving and maintaining a 
lovely skin, simple daily wash- 
ing with warm water and pure 
soap, followed by a rinsing in 
cool or cold water. If you have 
a dry skin, use a small amount 
of cold cream. 


truth about soap and beauty 


Among all soaps, quite re- 
gardless of cost, Ivory is 
usually first choice for such a 
method, because Ivory has 
for generations been distin- 
guished for purity and gentle- 
ness. Doctors recommend 
it for babies. Hospitals find 
it almost indispensable. Mil- 
lions of women have used it 
to achieve and maintain a 
beautiful skin. It contains 
neither coloring matter nor 
medicaments. It is pure soap. 

And we now offer you Guest 
Ivory—a dainty new cake of 
Ivory, especially designed for 
the face and hands—charm- 
ing in dress, convenient for 
slim fingers, and fitting in 
every way to grace the wash- 
stands of fastidious women. 
Guest Ivory is truly as fine a 
soap for the skin as can be 
bought, yet its modest price is 
five cents. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 


IVORY SOAP 


Guest 99 44/100 % PURE IT FLOATS 


IVORY 
5¢ 


© 1924, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnat! 
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Author of “Midas’ Daughter,"’ 


“A Lady in Ermine,” etc. 
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CHAPTER I. 

HE high-ceilinged, _—chastely 
charming Adam drawing-room 
—not a drawing-room evolved 
with clever care by a decorator, but a 
drawing-room whose stately propor- 
tions and delicate, austere pieces had 
been cherished and retained through 
generations of change—presented an in- 
congruous vista of tranquility to the 
girl who stood at bay against the small- 

paned windows. 

Mrs, Agatha Sinclair came as near to 
relaxation as the inflexible carriage of 
her slight, spare frame would permit, 
and folded her hands upon her rustling, 
silken lap. She always enjoyed these 
tilts with Dora. Her slim, disdainful 
granddaughter, possessed of a reticence, 
a tempergsnental reserve which only her 
barbed arrows could invade, rarely 
scored a victory in combat with her, 
however effective that splendid hauteur 
proved beyond these brick walls. For 
Mrs. Sinclair knew that the girl’s cool 
unconcern—a pose that suited her cameo 
profile, her ash-blond hair with its chill, 
pale brightness of winter sunlight—was 
a bulwark thrown up to defend a poign- 
antly sensitive nature. She sometimes 
took a wicked delight in thrusting the 


blade of her wit through unguarded 
chinks, 

“So Franklin Farrell is calling again,” 
she observed agreeably. “A persever- 
ing young man, that; indomitable in his 
desires.” 

Dora hid her sapphire eyes. 

“That should commend him to you. 
Surely you'll admit that his tenacity 
matches your own!” 

“TI? Tenacious?’ Mrs. Sinclair 
chuckled, and removed her ear trumpet 
before replying. That meant that she 
was about to be so unpleasant that she 
preferred not to hear the futile, fruit- 
less reprisal her granddaughter would 
make. it was a particularly con- 
temptible and aggravating trick, that de- 
liberate placing of herself beyond reach 
of requital. For without her ear trum- 
pet she was totally deaf. She watched 
the girl color, sink her two small front 
teeth into the pink petal of her underlip. 

“If you call my earnest wish to shield 
you from the advances of a fortune 
hunter mere tenacity of purpose—but 
why confute the term? I am interested 
solely in the issue, not the phrase.” 

Dora Sinclair looked at the 
woman contemptuously. 

“Do you really think that you can 


old: 
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make me believe that Franklin Farrell 
is drawn. here by the thought of your 
wealth ?” 

The grande dame laughed, and her 
mirth—a clear, childlike thing, utterly at 
variance with her birdlike eyes, her 
patrician, withered profile which in re- 
pose suggested the predatory—was less 
ironic than naive. 

“Better men than he have been daz- 
zled by a glimpse of the golden fleece, 
my dear. Not that I would deprecate 
your chilly good looks; when you’re 
becomingly gowned you can put showier 
women in the shade. But that Burne- 
Jones loveliness of yours gains some- 
thing, or at least loses nothing, by its 
equally handsome frame!” 

She nodded her approval of the silk- 
hung room. 

“The golden fleece—you hardly dis- 
play it openly enough for it to prove 
an irresistible lure!” murmured Dora 
pointedly. 

The retort was uncontestable, if un- 
heard. 


Mrs. Sinclair possessed one of 
the great fortunes that had been ac- 
cumulated through thrift rather than 
daring speculation, and during her sev- 
enty years it had doubled itself easily 
through the same sure, slow process. 


She had been born in this well-built 
Charlton Street house to which her 
grandmother had come as a bride when 
the metropolis was a small and dignified, 
if rambling, colony of distinguished 
brick residences and unlovely frame 
erections near the water fronts. It had 
never occurred to her to join in the 
exodus of the fashionably inclined fifty 
years before. Her home was old, hand- 
some, distinguished. Why should she 
abandon its old-world paneling, its 
carved staircase, its fan-lit doorway, for 
the ugly majesty of a brownstone front 
inaccessibly far uptown—for so any- 
thing above Twenty-third Street was 
deemed in those distant days? And be- 
sides, the expense of it deterred her 
more than anything else. Agatha Sin- 


clair had married a man of moderate 
means, and it had been nothing less 
than her duty—to say nothing of her 
inclination in the matter—to adjust her- 
self to his less extravagant mode of life. 
So she had never considered the increas- 
ing cost of fashionable living. 

Two elderly women servants, per- 
fectly trained, looked after the simple 
needs of the austere establishment. 
Mrs. Sinclair disliked the country, and 
compromised grudgingly on the rental 
of a Mount Desert cottage for the 
months of July and August. The rest 
of the year she and Dora stayed in the 
Charlton Street house. The girl, of 
course, had snatches of a more pleasur- 
able existence when she visited her own 
friends, or, competently chaperoned, 
spent a few weeks each February at 
Palm Beach or in the Bermudas. But 
for the most part her twenty-two years 
found life dull—dull. 

It mattered not at all to her grand- 
mother that beyond this short block of 
distinguished old houses—and many of 
these had fallen into the hands of 
artistically inclined professional women, 
who retained one or two floors, and 
leased the upper part of the remodeled 
houses in apartments, or even separate 
rooms—warehouses and towering com- 
mercial buildings encroached foot by 
foot. The pavements were shabby, un- 
even; many an arched white doorway 
had blistered sallowly until the old brick 
mansion, with its weather-beaten shut- 
ters awry, had degenerated into untidy, 
forlorn disrepair. And the Italian 
quarter, barely a block away, overflowed 
its not-to-well-defined ‘boundaries into 
this broad, quiet street. The shrill 
shouting of the street urchins drifted 
faintly in now through the opened win- 
dows. But, then, Mrs, Sinclair cared 
very little for anything in this world 
save for the clipping of coupons, the 
measured routine of her days, with 
their drives, their calls, their small, im- 
portant occupations, and the sweet taste 












of tyranny, her granddaughter thought 
rebelliously, 

An animated muff of blue-gray fur 
picked its way on dainty, half-hid feet 
across the flowered Aubusson carpet. 
Dora acknowledged the old woman’s 
love for this blue Persian as an after- 
thought. She disliked over-fed cats 
herself, and the beautiful beast sensed 
her antipathy. Effendi condescended 
only to blink at her drowsily as he 
leaped upon his mistress’ lap, purred 
under her lean, caressing hand. 

“Did Madge give him a kidney for 
lunch?” inquired Mrs. Sinclair. 

It was one of Dora’s duties when her 
grandmother was not there to see that 
Effendi was offered the choice morsels 
which pleased his fastidious palate. 

Perhaps the girl’s assent woke memo- 
ries of the delectable tidbit in the emir’s 
furry bosom; he thrust out a narrow 
pink tongue and licked his whiskers 
complacently. 

“Get down, Effendi.” Mrs. Sinclair 
gently pushed the cat from her knee 
and rose with the agility of a young 
woman. “Perhaps, after all, it’s as well 
that young Mr. Farrell is coming this 
afternoon, He is a lawyer. No doubt 
he’ll be willing enough to give me his 
assistance in drafting a new will. If 
he is so disinterested a friend of yours, 
I’m sure he will approve of my making 
it impossible for you to be preyed upon 
by any penniless adventurer !” 

Her eyes flashed triumph at the girl 
beneath their hooded lids. 

“It is my intention, Dora, to deed you 
the income of certain properties of mine 
for life; the residue of my estate I am 
going to donate to the founding of a 
home for aged cats and dogs. As I 
have told you, this is to protect you. 
Of course, in the event of your marry- 
ing suitably a man who meets my favor, 
I should no longer deem it necessary to 
let this will stand. But as things are, 
if your Mr. Farrell is as shrewd as he 
seems, he will understand my point!” 
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“I’m sure he will, grandmother,” said 
Dora in jlevel syllables. But her small, 
slightly boned hand stole up to the ach- 
ing pulse in her throat. Her own pride, 
as intense as it was sensitive, had 
plumbed the depth of Franklin Farrell’s. 
She knew how her kinswoman’s thrusts 
would rend it. 

Mrs. Sinclair yawned delicately. 

“And now I must have my nap. Both 
Madge and Joan are off for the after- 
noon; you will have to let him in your- 
self.” 

It was a bitter, rebellious girl who beat 
defiance from a Polish cadenza and the 
aged, ivory keys of the grand piano 
which loomed between the windows of 
the austere drawing-room. Dora Sin- 
clair might have been a genuine musi- 
cian if destiny had not allotted her an- 
other role to fill. She played with rare 
feeling, with passion and distinction of 
touch as well, Only in music did she 
release her torrential capacities for emo- 
tion utterly. When she played she was 
transfigured from the coldly beautiful 
being, inaccessible, undesirable to the 
ordinary man who was apt to be awed 
by such perfection, to a _ pulsing, 
vibrantly colorful creature of tenderness 
and ecstasy. 

Her very physical attributes seemed 
to undergo some magical change as she 
played. Her flawless profile quivered 
with adorable imperfections. The lift 
of her upper lip altered it charmingly ; 
the wild-rose flush of her cheek, vivid 
as rouge above the incredible whiteness 
of her throat, the fluttering of her gold- 
tipped lashes, veiling eyes no longer 
twin lakes of azure calm, but stormy as 
northern seas—all imparted life to the 
lovely image. Even her hair, honey 
pale, fine spun as a cobweb, yet im- 
prisoning light itself in that fragile 


mesh, sprang back in disordered waves 
of a brighter gold. 

The movement came to an abrupt, 
crashing end beneath her flying hands. 
A dissonant chord thundered her rebel- 
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lion through the silent rooms as she 
dropped her arms across the keys, and 
pillowed her uneasy little head upon 
them. Franklin Farrell would under- 
stand Mrs. Sinclair’s meaning so per- 
fectly that he would not come to her 
house again. For Dora knew that he 
was poor, and prouder than _ the 
legendary Lucifer. 

She had met the young lawyer at the 
studio of a rich young woman who 
found clay and a potter—or, more par- 
ticularly, a certain Italian sculptor who 
was not unwilling to impart his cunning 
—rather more engrossing than the 
social duties incumbent upon her. Meta 
Gascoyne always managed to have 
agreeable people surround her and fill 
the studio she had evolved from an 
ancient stable. And Franklin Farrell 
was intensely agreeable. He had much 
more than mere Jrish charm and wit 
to launch him, however; he happened 
to belong on his mother’s side to an old 
and distinguished Knickerbocker line; 


his father was an impoverished Irish 


gentleman. Socially he was welcomed 
everywhere. As a matrimonial possi- 
bility, he was regarded with regret or 
avid interest, depending wholly upon 
the footing of the meditative mother. 
3ut Franklin Farrell realized, with a 
delicacy of perception unknown to most 
men, the former attitude, and deftly 
side-stepped more than one wealthy 
woman who did her best to maneuver 
her pretty daughter into sacred circles 
by the sesame of his name. 

Dora shuddered. The mortification 
would be hers, not his. And it was not 
mortification alone that she dreaded. It 
was the unbridgeable chasm which Mrs. 
Sinclair, with the black magic of her 
ill-temper, her stubborn insistance upon 
her own way, would carve between 
them. She conjured up his thin, dark 
face, with its whimsical charm of 
amused eyes and sensitive lips, its in- 
definable look of race, and the vision 
was poignantly painful, yet incredibly 


sweet. The tenderness that suffused his 
bright dark eyes when they looked into 
hers; that altered subtly each inflection 
of his voice when he spoke to her! 

She sprang up from the music bench, 
flushed with some riotous, sweet shame, 
and met her vivid image in a round em- 
pire mirror.’ Her wide eyes scrutinized 
that charming, discomposed creature 
anxiously. Was it Dora Sinclair re- 
flected there, or a stranger? As if that 
mirrored self had been some alien in- 
truder, she spoke breathlessly: 

“Imbecile! He hasn’t said he loved 
you.” 

But the wild, sweet look persisted in 
the mirrored eyes, starry, expectant; on 
the parted, fruity mouth, curved 
quaintly for kisses. Dora Sinclair 
laughed oddly, and turned away. The 
room was stifling. 

She parted the brocaded hangings, 
looked out upon the drowsy heat of the 
empty street. No breath of air stirred 
the heavy folds of the curtains, nor even 
the sheer laciness of her white frock. 
It was a brazen world of early Sep- 
tember heat, although the sun was 
veiled opaquely. It occurred to the girl 
that this oppressive pall would not be 
perceptible above the level of the street. 
There might even be a cooling breath 
of air up on the flat roof of the Charlton 
Street house. She wandered into the 
study, which lay behind the drawing- 
room, selected a book, and mounted the 
beautifully carved staircase whose newel 
posts some long-dead Sinclair had 
brought from his English home in Sur- 
rey. 

Mrs, Sinclair had grudgingly counte- 
nanced Dora’s wish for a roof garden 
to the extent of ordering two canvas 
steamer chairs, some straw matting, and 
twin umbrellas of brilliant stripes. But 
she had been unwilling to build a stair- 
case from the servant’s floor to the 
roof exit, so Dora continued to use the 
dusty ladder that offered escape in case 
of fire. She felt like an indignant rabbit 











issuing from an unfinished hole as she 
lifted the heavy skylight, and scrambled 
through the gaping chasm with the agile 
grace of her twenty odd years. 

Having propped open the skylight, 
which locked automatically when it was 
closed, she shook out her rumpled skirts, 
sank gratefully into one of the big 
chairs, and closed her eyes to the wisp 
of a breeze that stirred the damp yellow 
curls clinging to her temples. Franklin 
Farrell was not due for an hour, at 
least, and she could read or idle that 
hour away in comparative comfort. 

First her book, then her own 
thoughts, absorbed her to such an extent 
that she did not notice the gradual trans- 
mutation of the brazen afternoon. Be- 
hind her, in the west, a dim army of 
storm clouds rimmed the horizon, magi- 
cally marshaled their forces, and pro- 
ceeded across the sky. 

So imperceptibly, so gradually did the 
yellowish light wane that the girl was 
unconscious of any change in the atmos- 
phere, save a gathering, hushed still- 
ness. But at last the queer shadow 
that obscured the printed page made her 
glance up, start with surprise. The 
whole sky had darkened, but the army 
of night, advancing steadily, was so 
portentously black as to lend a livid, 
unwholesome pallor to the afternoon. 
The appalling silence of the city, the 
lifelessness of the air, impressed her 
with a tragic intensity. At seemed to 
the girl as she moved to the edge of 
the roof and looked down upon the 
deserted streets that she gazed from a 
parapet of the past upon a city of the 
dead. As she moved the rustle of her 
slim silk petticoat whispered loudly ; her 
breathing stirred the stillness appreci- 
ably. How mutely majestic these monu- 
ments of man would some day seem as, 
from the tangled overgrowth of un- 
tenanted forests, grown mighty in a 
thousand years, a few of the stone and 
steel glories of this century towered 
above the forgotten ruins of the world? 
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Lower New York, breasting the sky 
mightily, was blotted out by the en- 
croaching darkness. Breathless, tense, 
Dora Sinclair stood waiting for some 
symbol of the storm to shatter the 
brooding silence. Her nerves were taut 
as fiber-thin wires. Her own laughter 
jarred upon her as she found herself 
thinking that her hands were the hue 
of death. They were, and her ivory 
crape frock as well. The queer light 
that sifted through the clouds cast a 
greenish tinge upon all it touched. 

Just then the thing she had been 
waiting for came. As if drawn by an 
unseen baton from a thousand plaintive 
violins, a strain of whispered, windy 
wailing sighed, died away, and rose 
again. It was only the wind, but it 
gusted curiously around the corners, in 
the street. A thousand currents were 
being whipped together for some sud- 
den onslaught of the air. In a moment, 
Dora knew, the storm would be upon 
her. Thunder, low, ominous, encom- 
passed the world. She hated thunder- 
storms, feared horribly the livid flash 
that dazed her just then as the heavens 
seemed to open up before her very eyes. 

She was fleet-footed, but not fleet- 
footed enough. As the lightning flashed 
blindingly, a terrific gust of wind almost 
flung her to hier knees. So deafening 
was the thunderclap attending it that 
she did not hear the sharp crash of the 
skylight as it was blown shut. And the 
torrential sheet of rain obscured every- 
thing from her vision. Stumblingly she 
made her way to her only means of 
escape, and cried out in dismay as she 
saw what had happened. 

Terror seized her as she tugged fran- 
tically at the cumbrous fastening and 
found it securely locked. Her bright 
hair drenched, wrapped close to her 
head like a cap of gold, her frock cling- 
ing to her, water weighted, she beat 


upon the heavy trapdoor in frantic 
despair. 
Useless! ‘Her grandmother would 
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never in the world hear her, or even 
suspect that she was on the roof. And 
both the maids were out. The lightning 
played about her again, and she hid her 
white face. She must find shelter. At 
the thunder peal, that echoed about her 
like the bolts of doom, she struggled to 
her feet, and driven by panic she 
breasted the gale toward the adjoining 
roof. The flat-topped houses were par- 
titioned off only by low copings which 
her slim strength could easily scale, even 
in this mighty wind. 

In a zigzag line she sped toward the 
only possible escape from the storm. 
The first house, closed for the summer, 
presented an unassailable stronghold. 
The next two boasted the same sort of 
trapdoors, spring locked, that had 
worsted her already. But she staggered 
on, pelted, dazed, desperate, The 
fourth house offered the pleasant re- 
treat of a roof garden. Little iron 
tables were scattered here and there, 
knocked down by the storm; low, com- 


fortable chairs suggested a Sybarite’s 


luxuries. But Dora was beyond notic- 
ing these things; she saw, not a sky- 
light, but a hooded door with twin glass 
panes—iron grilled, to be sure. It was 
locked. No one downstairs could have 
heard her knock while the storm raged 
as it did. She caught up a small bronze 
urn, and a shower of broken glass 
tinkled about her. Sobbing with relief, 
she thrust her arm inside, and drew the 
heavy bolt. An instant later a livid 
flash showed her statue pale against the 
impenetrable darkness of the vestibule. 
And then she was blotted out. 


CHAPTER II. 


Dora found herself in the dark upper 
hallway of a house which, to her acute 
perceptions, seemed tenanted only by 
dust. Cautiously she had descended the 
short flight of stairs leading to the tur- 
retlike exit on the roof, shrinking from 
contact with a balustrade gritty with 


neglect. Now she hesitated before the 
prim, closed doors of what she knew 
were the servant’s quarters. Intuition 
told her that the house was closed for 
the summer. The very air was stale 
and musty. The windows at either end 
of this hall were shuttered, for the 
merest thread of light patterned the 
plain, ivory shades. And the silence, 
save for the pelt of wind and rain out- 
side, was tomblike at this moment. Yet 
she stood there, wet, gold head lifted in 
alert expectancy, listening. Had she 
only imagined the faintest of faint 
sounds, or had she heard a movement 
somewhere in the lower depths of the 
house? She called out impulsively. 
Only her clear young voice echoed in 
the silence. 

Queer! She laughed shakily, and 
descended the second flight. 

On this floor lay four master’s bed- 
rooms, evidently. One door stood open, 
and the dim shaft of semi-daylight that 
lay upon the uncarpeted, fine oak floor 
drew her toward it. She uttered a 
startled exclamation as she peered into 
its gloom. She had expected to see the 
furniture shrouded with linen, the bed- 
ding carefully stacked under its sum- 
mer covering. People who live in 
handsomely converted old houses should 
leave everything properly disposed of 
during their absence. What struck her 
as being so utterly incongruous was the 
disorder of the richly appointed cham- 
ber. One door of the wardrobe stood 
slightly ajar, and across one shrouded 
chair half its contents seemed to be 
spilled. A copper-hued evening gown 
lay in a bright huddle on the floor. One 
satin slipper, still bearing the impres- 
sion of a small, high-arched foot, lay 
where its owner had kicked it in a 
frantic hurry. 

Dora realized that this room, once 
put in order and left for the summer, 
had been very recently occupied. The 
bed, a lovely, carved, walnut piece, 
minus its brocaded canopy, its valances, 














had been hastily prepared—a single 
sheet, a down quilt was all the covering 
it boasted—and slept in. And then she 
directed her thoughts from the laby- 
rinth of curiosity to which her conclu- 
sion led her and descended the next 
flight. What business of hers was it if 
the mistress of this really lovely old 
house had unexpectedly spent the night 
here? The only thing that concerned 
her just now was whether she was the 
only intruder in this dusty desolation. 
For once more she fancied the faintest 
of indefinite sounds. 

It was not the sudden livid lightning 
flashes, illumining her descent through 
the silent house, that quickened her 
heartbeats. She did not fear a storm 
when she was sheltered by four brick 
walls. But within these walls she sud- 
denly knew that she was afraid. Of 
what, she asked herself scornfully ? 

The second floor of the old mansion 
had been converted from the front and 
back parlors of other days into a music 
room, upon whose threshold she now 
stood, and a handsome library, whose 
book-lined depth she glimpsed through 
the slightly opened folding doors. As 
she stood there, her bright gaze wan- 
dering from the linen-shrouded piano, 
the slim, concealed chairs and settees 
whose half-hid ormolu proclaimed their 
distinguished French ancestry, the fear 
she had been fighting against insidi- 
ously drew her within its cold tentacles. 
For somewhere in this deep house a 
door was gently, definitely closed. She 
drew a sharp breath; the wind could 
easily have blown shut the open bed- 
room door. No one had answered her 
when she had called. 

Dora Sinclair, super-civilized daugh- 
ter of this century, felt her poise, her 
courage, ebbing from her. She had 
been alone in houses before, but never 
had this sense of utter solitude, of deso- 
late, fearful loneliness, taken possession 
of her. She knew instinctively that, 
unless she conquered this unreasoning 
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terror, explored the lower depths of the 
empty house, she would be reduced to 
moral, physical pulp. The inertia of 
this inexplicable phobia was already 
paralyzing her limbs. 

She set her lovely lips, flung back her 
shoulders, outlined like marble under 
her sheer, dripping frock. She would 
go downstairs, enter the drawing-room, 
the dining room, and, to prove to her 
silly self that her terror was as un- 
founded as it was absurd, she would 
descend into the basement kitchen and 
servant’s sitting room. Then, reassured, 
she would wait until the storm’s first 
fury had spent itself. If she had fol- 
lowed her instinct, she would have sped 
down the narrow staircase leading to 
the first floor and the large living hall, 
and let herself out of the leaded glass 
doorway into the storm-swept street. 
For anything was preferable to this 
musty silence. But Agatha Sinclair’s 
granddaughter could not willingly ac- 
knowledge cowardice, She pulled her- 
self together resolutely. 

How loudly her French heels clicked 
on the polished stairs! Strangely 
enough, her gallant battle had not been 
fought in vain. Her pulses were throb- 
bing less tumultuously as she moved 
through the darkened drawing-room, 
ghostly with its gauze-hung portraits 


and shrouded chandelier, its sheeted 
chairs. She was even able to laugh at 
her former fear. But the sudden 


glimpse she got of the dining room un- 
nerved her. The massive sideboard was 
flanked by twin suits of Japanese armor, 
veiled from the ravages of dust. So 
ghostly were the life-size figures, so 
suggestive of dead men in their shrouds, 
that she cried out, and, as if she feared 
to disturb death itself, stifled her cry 
with her clenched fist. 

But she pulled herself together with 
an effort. It was not until afterwards 
that she remembered the decanter of 
wine on the dusty buffet, and the two 
soiled sherry glasses on the tray beside 
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it, offering mute evidence of a convivial 
presence. 

“Don’t be an utter coward!” she told 
herself fiercely. “You aren’t a child, 
terror-struck by the dark. Go down 
the pantry stairs!” 

The faint, wan hope of finding a deaf 
old caretaker in the basement was dissi- 
pated by the undisturbed aspect of 
kitchen and laundry. The dust of the 
denuded servants’ hall had accumulated 
for months. 

The storm was abating. In half an 
hour the rain would have ceased, Dora 
decided. And until then, as long as she 
had forced entrance so brazenly, she 
might as well take advantage of her 
shelter. She frowned at her own im- 
pulsive mode of entry. She must not 


forget to telephone a carpenter or black- 
smith to repair immediately the damage 
she had wrought to the roof door. And 
in the meantime 

She would at least have the grace to 


go back to the library, upon whose 
threshold she had been halted by a dim, 
inexplicable dread, and, if pen and 
paper were available, leave a scrawled 
explanation of her presence. It took all 
her determination to conquer her curi- 
ous aversion to that second floor, to 
mount the staircase leading directly 
from the large living hall to the upper 
landing, to open the heavy walnut door. 

The dark-paneled, book-lined room 
was:so full of crepuscular gloom that as 
she glanced hurriedly about her she was 
barely able to distinguish the various 
massive objects that furnished it. Her 
attention was immediately drawn to the 
claw-footed desk between the windows. 
With her vision still unaccustomed to 
the darkness after the comparative 
brightness of the ivory-tinted lower 
floor, she moved toward one narrow 
window to draw up the shade. But her 
hurried step encountered an obstacle. 
She tripped over something hard and 
smooth, and stooped to see what it was. 

Her hand touched something cold, 


metallic; something from which she re- 
coiled as her curious fingers slid down 
its curved length. For it was unclean. 
And then, swaying, ghost pale, the 
wet lace of her clinging bodice unstirred 
by a breath, Dora held the thing from 
her, stared at it with fascinated, dilated 
gaze. She had stumbled over a knife, 
a knife whose hasp, wrought of beaten, 
precious metal in the golden scales and 
semblance of a serpent, was finished to 
perfection with two gleaming yellow 
eyes. It was a beautiful example of 
East Indian workmanship, that hasp; 
the coiled reptile, cobra headed, drew 
her unwilling gaze with its own. In 
her high-strung state she would have 
sworn that one of those hooded, glitter- 
ing eyes blinked evilly at her. But the 
cunningly graven reptilian monster in 
miniature was less ugly than the bright, 
curved blade. For that was smeared 
hasp high with warm, wet crimson. 
She did not know that she convul- 
sively pressed the cobra head of the 
thing to her bosom as she stared straight 
ahead, like a woman in a dream, into 
the oval Florentine mirror hanging be- 
tween the windows. Her reflection, and 
that of the room behind her, grew 
clearer. Outside the sky was brighten- 
ing. Long shafts of light were creep- 
ing across the polished floor, picking 
out the andirons on the hearth, the book- 
cases, a smoking stand drawn close to 
a great chair, half hid in the shadowy 
gloom, half illumined now. All this 
Dora Sinclair saw mirrored in the dim 
old glass that had reflected so many 
things, dead and living, lovely and ter- 
rible, in the chamber of a beautiful 
Borgia long ago. Yet no tableau that 
tarnished, fine-wrought gold had ever 
framed was stranger, more dread- 
ful, than what it offered now. The 
light of day crept inexorably down the 
long room, betraying what the dark had 
held secret. And Dora watched it creep 
across the hearth, the great chair—and 
something else. Something that hud- 
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died menacing, immobile in the chair’s 
dark depths, watching her with stark, 
blind eyes. 

She could not scream, for horror con- 
stricted the muscles of her white throat. 
At first she thought she could not move. 
But then her breath came back in sob- 
bing gasps. Babbling half-choked syl- 
lables of terror, she thrust the blade of 
death from her, shuddering as the lace 
of her wet frock tore protestingly, its 
fine threads caught in the intricacies of 
the hasp. She did not look behind her, 
but hid her face against her arm, lest 
another glimpse of the mirrored horror 
should rest athwart her vision. 

She knew at last why the cold fingers 
of fear had touched her as she neared 
this room, and blindly she stumbled to 
the outer hall. 

The room, rayed now with the light 
that shot through cloud rifts, guarded 
its ugly secret with a shroud of mortal 
stillness. 

“Oh, God,” moaned the girl. 
God!” 

The front door, visible from the open 
staircase, promised swift escape from 
the house of horror. What did it mat- 
ter if she had to walk the streets for 
hours until Madge or Joan should come 
in? That door, the only barrier be- 
tween her and the clean, bright world, 
was her goal. Its white panels, its un- 
burnished brass, shone in her distorted 
vision like the gold and ivory of the 
gates of Paradise. To shut it behind 
her was the sum of her desires, She 
moved toward it. 

But her flight was halted. The silent, 
death-still house reverberated to the 
shrill peal of a bell. Just below her, on 
the other side of that cream-white door, 
some one demanded admittance. Dora, 
imprisoned in the paralysis of fear, was 
incapable of stirring. The bell shrilled 
again. And while the stricken girl 
broke her ‘bonds, turned toward the 
upper hall with the wild hope of con- 
cealing herself in some embrasure, the 


“Oh, 


small, unmistakable sound of a key grat- 
ing in its lock reached her ears. 

The front door swung open, for the 
key had been fitted by a practiced hand. 
And Dora, graven of fear, faced a beau- 
tifully gowned woman who looked ques- 
tioningly up at her as she swung from 
one contemplative finger the key that 
had admitted her to what was patently 
her own domicile. 

Dora heard a scornful, forced laugh. 
It seemed to come from an incredible 
distance. She fought down her gather- 
ing faintness, drooped her blond head 
so that her features were all but in- 
distinguishable. The instinct of efface- 
ment, of self-protection, can be relied 
upon in most emergencies. The girl 
did not realize for hours the supreme 
good fortune she had encountered in 
her purely automatic reflexes. 

“T am sorry to intrude,” murmured 
an ironic, hostile voice, “‘but as this con- 
tretemps is due to his thoughtlessness, 
not mine e 

She stood aside from the door with 
an expressive shrug. 


CHAPTER III. 


The woman evidently belonged here, 
and just as evidently was not particu- 
larly dumfounded by the unexpected 
presence of a strange girl in her home. 
Dora’s wits were marshaling into work- 


ing order. Could she, dared she explain 
her intrusion now? 

The newcomer’s slippered foot tapped 
impatiently upon the parquet. 

Dora Sinclair beat futilely at the 
meshes of the net she felt closing about 
her. How could she explain, make her- 
self believed, with that awful tableau 
uncurtained, awaiting them, behind the 
library door? Every instinct urged her 
to flight. She snatched desperately at 
the release the woman offered. 

“Let me go,” she whispered. 

The chatelaine of the house gestured. 

“Do you think I want to prolong this 
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scene?” she demanded. Dazed, frantic 
as the girl was, she saw that the older 
woman was laboring under some tre- 
mendous repression. Her eyes were 
bright and hard under the sweeping 
brim of her velvet hat. ‘Her face, cold, 
rather lovely, but worn under its make- 
up, was very pale. The flaring, thin 
nostrils quivered. 

“Must I ask you again to leave my 
house?” she said in measured accents. 
“Ah, you must get your things together, 
I suppose.” 

Dora shook her head. 

“I have nothing—nothing. 
leaving “ 

The woman turned away. Dora 
opened the door, sobbed under her 
breath at the bright vista of the wet, 
sunny street, and the door slammed shut 
behind her. 

The weary-eyed woman laughed curi- 
ously. Then she walked across the 
room to the gauze-hung mirror above 
the fireplace, removed her smart French 


I was 


hat, touched her beautifully done hair 
so that every flat wave lay in place. 
She was not beautiful at all, but her 
carriage, her really fine mouth and eyes, 


lent her the illusion of loveliness. She 
was perhaps in her late thirties, and of 
the type which, while rather plain as a 
young girl, acquires distinction with 
maturity. 

She knew all this very well indeed, 
and her looks pleased her as much as 
they pleased many men. For she was 
given to masculine friendships, which 
she handled deftly, and steered admir- 
ably between the shoals of awkward 
situations. 

Having retouched to perfection the 
faintly blurred outline of her lips, and 
nodded ironic satisfaction to her reflec- 
tion, she picked up her gloves and bag 
and ascended the stairs, humming some 
contemptuous little tune. Perhaps she 
fancied she heard a sound in the library. 
She paused on the landing. 


“Edmund!” Silence ensued. “Are 


Ainslee’s 


you sulking?” she demanded pleasantly. 
She leaned against the dusty wall, and 
tragic though her gaze was, her fine 
dark brows twitched with a queer sort 
of amusement. 

“You heard my dismissal of your— 
guest! That may have been in bad 
taste, but yours, in bringing her here, 
was incomparably worse. This hap- 
pens to be my house, you see.” 

Her hand beat an impatient tattoo 
against the balustrade. 

“Surely you don’t think my sudden 
descent upon you means espionage on 
my part? How could I dream that I 
would find you here, with a woman or 
alone? You—a stranger to this house; 
almost that to me.” 

She broke off with a futile little 
laugh, a weary, scornful exclamation, 
and entered the dim room. 


CHAPTER IV. 


The storm had ceased so suddenly 
that the thoroughfares were still de- 
serted. Possibly the scores of pedes- 
trians who had scuttled into the nearest 
buildings for shelter when it broke still 
feared another opening up of the 
heavens. At any rate as the victorious 
sun broke through the cloud battle- 
ments one solitary young man was 
visible in one of the broadest arteries 
of lower New York. 

If he had passed any women, they 
would have given him more than a 
casual glance, for he had more than 
good looks to commend him in women’s 
eyes; the absolute unconsciousness of 
those same good looks was his, as it is 
the added dower of many clean-cut 
young Englishmen of a certain class. 
He had, too, the gift of wearing his 
well-tailored, not particularly new 
clothes with a careless ease that seems 
to be bred only in Bond Street. 

Franklin Farrell abhorred taxicabs, 
and he had dismissed the big, gray 
machine which had brought him, with 
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many deviations, down to this inacces- 
sible section of Manhattan some blocks 
back, when the torrential downpour had 
come to an abrupt end. 

He was so pleasantly absorbed in the 
thought of the very charming young 
woman for whom he had chosen with 
such care the flowers in the gold-let- 
tered florist’s box under his arm that 
when he reached Charlton Street he 
passed it, and had to retrace his steps. 

The glamorous charm of the past 
reached out to him from the old houses, 
with their colonial doorways, their occa- 
sional panes of purple glass. What a 
pity that more New Yorkers did not 
recognize the distinguished comfort of 
these old mansions, and remodel them 
to suit present-day needs. 

Of course, some houses in this block 
had been beautifully restored to their 
former dignity. He glanced up appreci- 
atively at one house that graced the 
opposite side of the street as he crossed 
to his own destination. 

The house of his admiration was 
closed for the summer, as were most of 
the private dwellings in this block. But 
even the vacant stare of the shrouded 
windows could not detract from its dis- 
tinguished charm. The severe cornices, 
the perfect proportions of the pillars 
that flanked the white doorway appealed 
to his form-loving eye. And the dusty 
ivy festooning the mellow brick front 
from small green window boxes sug- 
gested a secret garden. 

To his intense amazement an unseen 
hand wrenched desperately at the drawn 
shade in one second-story window. It 
fell from its moorings, and the narrow 
casement framed a woman. Her drawn 
pallor was apparent through the glass, 
from the distance that separated them. 
Her horror-filled eyes met his as she 
beat upon the heavy panes as if the 
window lock were stiff with disuse, and 
could not be pried open by trembling 
fingers, 

He did not wait for her muffled cry 


to take the white stone steps three at a 
time, nearly wrench the brass bell from 
its socket. Her face had borne the 
print of terror. Her beckoning gesture 
merely accented his impatience to reach 
the interior of the mysterious house. 

The door opened. The woman who 
had appeared at the window stood 
swaying before him, 

“Thank God!” she gasped. “If no 
one had been passing by * 

Her handsome mouth worked pite- 
ously. She was about to collapse. Far- 
rell took her by her shoulders as if he 
would corral her failing powers, rapped 
out a sharp command. 

“Don’t faint. What frightened you 
so badly ?” 

She shivered, and only the red of her 
lip salve relieved the grayness of her 
twitching face as she gestured to the 
upper floor. 

“In the library. 
show you the way.” 

Yet she mounted the white staircase 
after him, as if she feared to be alone. 
Franklin Farrell "was no coward, but 
the silence that lay behind the half-shut 
walnut door filled him with dread. His 
spine tingled as the woman, huddled 
close beside him, touched his hand. 

“Why do we—fear the dead?” she 
wondered in an hysterical undertone. 

He crossed the threshold. 

Late sunlight streamed in through the 
window whose shade she had torn down. 
The book-lined room was suffused with 
slanting bars of gold, in which danced a 
million motes of dust. He strode to 
the big chair drawn close to the hearth, 
shudderingly regarded its gruesome 
burden. 

A large, powerfully built man of fifty 
stared up at him with glazing eyes that 
might once have been shifty. They 
would never swerve again. Their fixed 
stare held astonishment and agony. His 
heavy features, mismodeled by death, 
were cast into a grimace of pain and 
surprise. There was a wound just 
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above his heart. A dark stain, fan- 
tastically shaped, marred the floor. It 
was not a pleasant sight. He dropped 
the pulseless wrist with an exclamation 
of surprise, and turned away. 

He would have kept his companion 
from glimpsing the gold-hasped, curved 
blade, with its already rusting stains, 
but she had already picked it up. 

“With that!” she sobbed. “It was 
his own.” 

“Replace it,” he suggested quickly. 
“Too bad! You may have disturbed 
the finger prints.” 

He looked at her with keen concern. 

“T am a lawyer,” he told her gently. 
“It is my business to know something 
about these things. The authorities 
must be notified at once, Mrs. ¥ 

“Fortesque,” she supplied. ‘“That— 
is my husband, Edmund Fortesque.” 

“Is your telephone connected ?” 

Strange that she had shown every 
appropriate emotion save grief, he 
thought ! 

“There—on the desk. 
—how horrible!” ” 

With his hand on the receiver he 
hesitated. 

“Please try to pull yourself together 
before they get here,” he begged. ‘You 
will have to answer a great many ques- 
tions, I’m afraid. There can be little 
consideration shown in a case like this. 
Mrs. Fortesque’”—his keen dark eyes 
rested very gravely upon her—“your 
husband’s body is still warm. I am not 
an authority, but I should say that he 
was stabbed within the hour.” 

She nodded breathlessly. 

“That must have been it,” she whis- 
pered. 

“Where were you when this hap- 
pened ?” 

She swallowed with difficulty. 

“T came in from Oyster Bay on the 
two fifty-six. I haven’t been in the 
house more than twenty minutes.” Her 
eyes brooded on the jewels that flashed 
on her thin hands. 





How horrible 


“You saw no one, of course,” he in- 
terrupted mechanically. 

She drew in a sharp, decisive breath. 

“I saw—the woman who killed him,” 
she said. 

She spoke rapidly, without hesitation. 

“T rang first, although I was sure the 
house was empty, for although my hus- 
band has been living at his club he some- 
times comes here when I am away. I 
must explain to you what the world 
knows—that we have been virtually 
separated for years. No one answered, 
quite as I had expected, so I let myself 
in with my key. A disheveled girl with 
quantities of light hair—her face was 
shadowed—stood struck dumb, seem- 
ingly, on the stairs. I naturally thought 
her frightened dismay due to being con- 
fronted by the mistress of the house. I 
was angry—justifiably so, for this 
house is mine. I told her that the least 
she could do under the circumstances 
was to leave. You see, J took for 
granted that she was one of the numer- 
ous young women to whom my husband 
devoted himself.” 

She touched her dry lips with her 


tongue. 
“She left. Where she went Heaven 
knows! A few minutes later I went 


upstairs, expecting to find Edmund 
either furious, or sulking. That’s—all.” 

He spoke into the mouthpiece, giving 
the number, Then: 

“Mr. Edmund Fortesque has been 
stabbed in the library of his home... . 
Within an hour, I should say. Get your 
men here as quickly as possible... . 
Speaking? Franklin Farrell—with Bain 
and Eldridge. Naturally I'll wait for 
the coroner.” 

He replaced the phone and turned to 
her. 

“They'll be here directly.” He took 
her limp hand in a grave, friendly grasp. 
“You have been very brave, Mrs. 
Fortesque. Now let me take you down- 
stairs.” 

She nodded. 














“But first—must we leave him like 
that ?” 


He knew she wanted to take the 
square of brocade that lay across the 
smoking stand, and cover the dead face. 
But he could not let her follow the 
kindly impulse. 

“We must touch nothing until the 
police take charge.” 

Death can be the serene image of 
dignity, of majesty itself. But here 
there was no dignity. Poor Fortesque! 
He had loved earthly things. A jeweled 
dagger, a resolute, passionate hand, had 
wrested him from his unsubstantial joys 
forever. Now, past all pleasures, he 
had achieved the final earthly end. 


The coroner had viewed the body. 
Before long the frock-coated representa- 
tives of the most imposing of funeral 
directors, whose uptown offices sug- 
gested the magnificence of certain Fifth 
Avenue art dealers’ galleries rather 
than undertaking parlors, would come 
and take sleek, unobtrusive charge of 
this house of sudden death. 

Just now Edmund Fortesque lay in 
some semblance of repose upon a linen- 
shrouded Chesterfield. The footsteps 
of the plain-clothes men echoed from 
the upper recesses of the house. An- 
other detective was stationed on guard 
in the library, which had been examined 
from one end to the other for possible 
clews. Matthewson, the man from 
headquarters who had already been 
placed in charge of the case, sat on the 
uncomfortable edge of one beautiful old 
chair in the living hail, glancing at his 
notebook. 

Joan Fortesque faced him, still ashen 
pale, but tearless, composed. He had 
let her tell her story uninterrupted, in 
her own way, for that happened to be 
his way. Farrell he had so far ignored. 

“You noticed, of course, which way 
the young woman went after you had 
dismissed her?” he took for granted in 
his mild, almost apologetic tones. 
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“No. When the door closed behind 
her I ceased to take any interest what- 
soever in her.” 

“Extraordinary!” murmured John 
Matthewson. “Would that have been 
your usual reaction, may I ask?” 

Farrell shot a glance of approval 
toward her as she raised alert brows. 
No lack of finesse there. 

“My usual reaction?” she echoed. 
“But that implies, Mr. Matthewson, 
that some other impressive circumstance 
robbed the incident of the young 
woman’s presence of its importance. 
That is not so. I told you that I saw 
her the instant I unlocked my front 
door.” 

“Was her presence—pardon me—a 
complete surprise to you, Mrs. For- 
tesque?”’ He ignored his small defeat. 

“T told you that I had never seen her 
before.” 

Matthewson sighed. 

“And we have the vaguest description 
of her! Can’t you remember any dis- 
tinguishing feature?” 

“Her face was shadowed,” said Joan 
Fortesque slowly. “And when she de- 
scended the steps she averted her head. 
But her hair—very fine, and the color 
of a young, blond child’s—impressed 
me strikingly. Why”—a look of sur- 
prise swept her mobile face—“she was 


” 





hatless, wrapless! Unless they have 
found her things a 

He shook his head. 

“All but incredible, isn’t it? Her 


” 


dress? 

“Was wet—yes, it must have been,” 
Mrs. Fortesque remembered, “for it 
clung to her, molded itself to her body. 
It was made of white crape, I think, 
and I have the impression that it had 
filet inserts. But I’m not sure. I was 
so dumfounded to find her here, in my 
house, that I did not notice particularly 
what she wore.” 

Then Matthewson turned his atten- 
tion to Farrell, glancing now and then 
at certain corroborative notes he had 
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made earlier as the young lawyer told 
his brief story. 

“Too bad that Mrs. Fortesque picked 
up the dagger,” he sighed. “We've al- 
ready photographed it, but the finger 
prints are hopelessly smeared.” 

Fortesque’s widow played with the 
long strand of amber beads she wore. 
She shivered perceptibly as the meas- 
ured tramp of feet sounded on the stair- 
case. The plain-clothes assistant to 
Matthewson stood before them. 

“We've been thoroughly over the 
ground, sir.” 

“Good.” 

“Some rather interesting things have 
come to light. Mrs. Fortesque, when 
did you last spent a night here?” 

Not a muscle in her face stirred, but 
Farrell knew intuitively that her whole 
body was tense. She paused some 
seconds before her reply came. 

“T’m not sure. Yes, I remember now. 
One night last week. I think it was 
Friday—five days ago! I had spent the 
day in town, and had been delayed by 
various things. As certain business had 
to be postponed until the next morning, 
I came here, rather than go to a hotel. 
I had no toilet case with me, and I knew 
I could make myself more comfortable 
in my own room, which is not com- 
pletely dismantled.” 

“You left it in great disorder the 
next day, then?” 

She looked up in surprise. 

“Certainly not!” 

The short, solidly built little man 
ignored her, and turned to his superior. 

“Better come upstairs and take a look 
at the big rear chamber. The ward- 
robe’s open, with half the clothes in it 
spilled all over the place. The bed’s 
been slept in, all right. But there’s 
nothing but one sheet and a quilt spread 
over it. ‘Whoever slept in it last didn’t 
know where to find bed linen, I’d say. 
And from the look of it I’d fix the 
occupancy within twenty-four hours.” 

“Will you come upstairs, Mrs. For- 
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tesque?” asked Matthewson courte- 
ously fifteen minutes later. “Don’t be 
afraid; the library doors are shut.” 
Farrell, who had not been permitted 
to leave, waited impatiently for her to 
come down. What a piece of melo- 
drama to be played in this quiet, un- 
troubled old street, he thought, gazing 
out of the window. 
When she returned to the cheerful 
lower floor her poise was almost shaken. 
“My room has been occupied since I 
left it,” she murmured. “My wardrobe 
doors stood open. The young woman 
must have spent the night there. For 
Edmund might have slept in the dis- 
mantled bed, but he would never have 
disarranged my closet. I had that 
clothes press built in,” she explained. 
“It is of cedar wood, and I keep a num- 
ber of frocks in it—whatever I do not 
take to the shore with me.” 
Matthewson reconstructed the scene. 
“This, possibly, is what happened, 
Mrs. Fortesque. Your husband brought 
this unknown girl here last night. Why, 
we don’t yet know. Or where he found 
her, or who she is. But she came, 
spent the night here in your room. The 
copper-colored evening gown she may 
have worn, doubtless did, and tossed it 
carelessly over a chair when she re- 
moved it. That very gesture gives us 
an inkling as to her characteristics, her 
personality,” he continued thoughtfully. 
“She was unaccustomed to the luxuries 
of life. It is a fallacy that women who 
have everything done for them in the 
way of personal service are careless 
when left to wait upon themselves. A 
rich woman who has never been without 
a personal maid may be clumsy about 
waiting upon herself, but she doesn’t 
ignore the duties of her toilet which 
have always formed such an important 
part of her life. She doesn’t kick her 


shoes off and leave them so when a 
dozen pairs of shoe-trees hang on racks 
within reach; she doesn’t tear off a 
handsome gown and toss it anywhere.” 











































Little Matthewson was intelligent, 
Farrell discovered. 

“No,” Joan Fortesque admitted 
slowly, “not as a rule. iJ think your 


point is well made, Mr. Matthewson. 
I have no doubt but that the young 
woman who spent the night here came 
from some second-class chorus. That 
seems to be the type my husband ad- 
mired most.” 

“And that is the type of woman who 
when she is thwarted, angered, will lose 
all self-control, strike out with whatever 
punitive weapon is at hand,” remarked 
Matthewson. 

“But could a woman have struck that 
blow?” demanded Farrell brusquely. 

He did not understand the impulse 
that moved him to pity. Joan For- 
tesque had sketched infinite pathos into 
her meager description of the terrified 
girl on the stair. He could almost see 
the slight, shuddering creature, hiding 
her tortured face more to shut out the 


memory of an unforgettable tableau 
than to guard her identity. Fortesque’s 
widow had called her young, had 


crowned her with soft, disordered hair 
the hue of honey held up to the sun. 
He was amused at his own sentiment. 
As though a shrinking, fair-headed girl 
could not have been capable of murder! 

“You heard the coroner’s opinion; a 
woman could have struck the lethal 
blow as easily as a man, with that blade. 
It’s the sharpest, finest Damascus steel 
obtainable. Rather a valuable—and 
dangerous—toy !” 

“My husband bought it in some Con- 
stantinople bazaar just before the war,” 
Mrs. Fortesque admitted. “It is valu- 
able, I believe.” 

“Precisely.” Matthewson summoned 
the bluecoat in the hall. “Bring me the 
knife, O’Hara.” 

He held the beautifully wrought 
handle of the dagger toward her. 

“One eye is missing. Stone’s valu- 
able?” 

She peered at the evil, hooded head. 
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“How curious! 
here I took it from the desk drawer to 
split the pages of an uncut book. I7 
could swear both stones were intact j 
then, at least.” 

“The setting is loose. The weapon 
was found on the floor, some six feet 
from the body. Doctor Morgan said it 
was possible, from the position of the 
wound, for the deceased to have 
wrenched the dagger from his body be- 
fore he fell back dead. As it struck 
the floor the stone, already loosened, 
may have dropped from its setting and 
rolled into some corner. Have the boys 
go over every inch of floor space again, 
O’Hara.” He turned to Franklin Far- 
rell. “Sorry to have kept you so long, 
Mr. Farrell. We can reach you at Bain 
and Eldridge’s office, I presume, should 
the need arise.” 

“Or at my apartment on Thirtieth 
Street,” he told them pleasantly. 

“The inquest will be held to-morrow 
at two. You'll be on hand?” 

He signified his willingness, 
turned to Mrs. Fortesque. 

“If there’s anything I can do, won’t 
you promise to call upon me to do it?” 
he begged. 

“You're kind—kind.” Her low, evea 
voice broke. “Perhaps I shall call upon 
you sooner than you think.” 

With that he took his departure. It 
was not until the door had closed be- 
hind him that the policeman who had 
been assigned to the upper floors came 
down to make his report. 

“Some one broke in very recently 
through the roof door. The glass is 
shattered. The roof garden has been 
used lately by more than one person. 
I found some drenched cigarette stubs 
—different makes—in a flower pot, and 
this, under a cushion in the wicker 
chair.” 

The strain of the afternoon was tell- 
ing on Joan Fortesque. She had to 
steady herself against the table. 

But the solidly built policeman was 
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pnly holding out a pulp-wet rag of a 
‘newspaper. 

“Yesterday’s Times,’ muttered Mat- 
wson, gnawing at his under lip. “Oh, 
well, it fits in neatly enough. Mr. For- 
tesque and the young woman have spent 
some time on the roof. One of them 
got locked out. How does the door 
fasten ?” 

“A Yale lock, with a bolt as well,” 
murmured Mrs. Fortesque. “And now 
I must ask you to excuse me. I am to 
stay here, in the house?” 

“Until after the inquest, I’m afraid,” 
said Matthewson. 

She drew a sharp breath. 

“Then be good enough to call up my 
cottage; have the housekeeper and my 
maid drive in at once.” 

Erect, elegant, she mounted the stairs. 
If her step quickened as she passed the 
room of death, only Matthewson sensed 
it. His companion sighed. 

“Fine-looking woman, in a kind of 
way.” 

His own taste ran to a more sub- 
stantial type, but he was willing to ac- 
knowledge other ideals of feminine 
pulchritude. 

John Matthewson nodded slowly. 

“A wonderful woman, O’Hara,” he 
amplified. 


CHAPTER V. 


“T’m quite sure Miss Sinclair will see 
me,” said Farrell to the white-capped, 
elderly parlor maid. 

She still looked dubious. 

“She didn’t want to be disturbed, sir.” 

“Was Madge sending you away? I’m 
so glad you were persistent.” 

Dora, very pale, ethereally fragile in 
her fairy-green frock, smiled down at 
him. 

Her small hand was cold as it lay 
in his a minute later. 

“T really wanted to see you!” 

She preceded him into the chaste, cool 
drawing-room and stood against the 
light while Madge relieved him of his 
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hat and stick. He held out the florist’s 
box engagingly. 

“Do you care for these blue things? 
I saw them in a window and they re- 
minded me of you, in some fashion.” 

She buried her face in the intense 
blue of larkspur, relieved by the 
feathery fern fronds of the Fifth Ave- 
nue florist’s choice. 

“How sweet of you! Bring me the 
faience bowl from the _ sideboard, 
Madge.” 

He was too excited, too full of the 
amazing adventure of the afternoon, to 
keep his story untold for any length of 
time. 

“Life is composed of such incredible 
happenings, of such intricate entangle- 
ments in other lives,” he said abstract- 
edly, watching the lovely, birdlike mo- 
tions of her hands. They hovered over 
the wet tissue irresolutely, dropped to 
her leaf-green lap. 

“Tsn’t it?” There was an odd note 
to her assent, but he did not notice it. 
“And one never knows just when the 
net is to be flung—or tightened!” 

He smiled at her intensity. 

“You speak as if it were some sort 
of a trap. I didn’t mean to imply any- 
thing but its web of—well, intrigue; 
its inevitable melodrama. I’ve just had 
the most unbelievable sort of an ad- 
venture !” 

Her enchanting mouth curved in 
irony that was utterly alien to its rose- 
leaf charm. But she took the iridescent 
bowl the servant proffered and dis- 
missed her with a word. When she 
turned to him questioningly, her hands 
laden with larkspur, her gold-tipped 
lashes hid the stark terror in her eyes. 

“An adventure ?” 

“That’s hardly the word for it,” Far- 
rell amended thoughtfully. “Yet it’s 
hard to accept as tragedy a happening 
that does not affect our own lives. I’ve 
just come from the scene of a particu- 
larly ugly murder.” 

The words hammered upon her ear- 
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drums, yet they had been spoken with 
an attempt at casualness. 

“I was on my way here just after the 
rain had stopped, barely an hour ago. I 
never turn into Charlton Street that I 
don’t renew my admiration for these 
delightful old houses. I glanced up at 
one rather handsome establishment, ob- 
viously untenanted, just as the shade of 
a second-story window was wrenched 
down and a woman appeared there. I 
give you my word, I’ve never seen a 
more terrified human being. She saw 
me, and she beat like a mad thing upon 
the windowpanes.” 

Dora’s bright gaze had fastened upon 
his lips, as if only their movement meant 
anything to her consciousness. 

“Presently she admitted me into the 
dusty vestibule, the living hall. I pre- 
ceded her upstairs to the library. And 
there, huddled in a great chair drawn 
close to the hearth, was the murdered 
man.” 

Perhaps it was the cool green of her 
gown that made her oval face so color- 
less. Farrell fancied that her pallor 
was luminous. 

“He had been stabbed to death. It 
seemed that his wife—they have been 
on anything but friendly terms, I gather 
—came in unexpectedly from the coun- 
try, and found My dear girl!” 

He caught her still hands, found 
them icy in his grasp. 

“T didn’t mean to distress you with all 
the sordid details. Why didn’t you 
stop me?” 

She laughed tremulously. 

“How absurd of me! Mes compli- 
ments, Franklin.” She withdrew her 
hands with a nervous gesture. “You 
have a facility for words; you’ve 
sketched the whole thing for me so 
deftly that I felt as if I too had been 
in—the library.” 

“Let’s talk about something pleasant,” 
he begged. “You, for example.” 

“No.” It was a sharp denial. “I’m 
really enormously interested in your 





murder. Go on.” She tried to make 
her voice light. “I’ve an iasatiable 
penchant for mystery—or perhaps 
share grandmother’s. She revels in 
crime, you know!” 

“She’d revel in this one, then,” he 
commented briefly. “For it has some 
extraordinary features. Mrs. Fortesque 
saw, even spoke to, the woman who 
stabbed Edmund Fortesque.” 

The beautiful faience bowl, which, 
flower laden, Dora was in the act of 
placing upon the polished top of the © 
piano, slipped from her grasp and | 
crashed into fragments upon the floor. | 
Amid the débris of broken china and 
wet fern the larkspur lay in wet dis- 
order. 

“How clumsy of me!” The girl 
tugged at the old-fashioned silken bell 
rope, and explained her carelessness 
ruefully when the maid came to clear 
up the wet litter and rescue the ill-fated 
flowers. 

“And in the midst of your story!~ 
Forgive me, Franklin. But the woman, 
poor thing—what became of her?” 

“That,” said Farrell dryly, “is what 
the authorities would give a good deal 
to know. She simply, vanished. Mrs. 
Fortesque found her on the s.uirs when 
she let herself in with her latchkey. 
Her description of the woman, or girl, 
is vague. She had just come in from 
bright daylight, remember, and the liv- 
ing hall and staircase was comparatively 
dark. She got the impression of a light 
frock of some wet, clinging stuff, of 
very blond hair. She dismissed the girl 
peremptorily, taking for granted that 
she was a clandestine guest of For- 
tesque’s. The intruder was glad enough 
to take her at her word. She opened 
the door, closed it after her, and might 
have been swallowed up in space. 

“You can imagine the shock Mrs, 
Fortesque received when she went up- 
stairs a few minutes later. She spoke 
to the dead man through the half-shut 
door, thinking, of course, that he was 
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there, sulking. Then she entered the 
90m.” 
A shuddering sigh escaped Dora’s 


“How utterly horrible!” she whis- 
pered. “But, Franklin, why do they 
take for granted that she—the intruder 
—killed him?” 

He stared at her. 

“The only reason for thinking that 
she might not have killed him is the 
obviousness of the whole affair, as the 
Bpolice have blocked it out. This girl 
was some light-o’-love of Fortesque’s, 
presumably. If she proves to be some 
old flame of his, she can be traced very 
readily. They'll unearth her easily 

10ugh, whoever she is, for that matter. 
jhe had spent the night there. Mrs. 

“ortesque’s room showed signs of re- 
ent occupancy; her wardrobe stood 
Open; an evening gown had been worn 
and flung upon a chair. There was a 

r’s quarrel, no doubt. Or perhaps 
s.ie tried to blackmail him. There may 
have been a tussel of some sort—we 
can only surmise. But the dagger was 
at hand, and in a moment’s passionate 
anger, or in her own defense, the girl 
plunged it into his heart.” 

“The police have formed these con- 
clusions already, then?” 

Dora entwined her restless fingers in 
loops of the jade beads she wore. Her 
nerves were taut. 

“They've merely accepted the evi- 
dence left for them. Rather a clever 
chap from headquarters is in charge of 
he case, incidentally. Matthewson is 
his name. He gives the lie direct to a 
good deal of the stupidity attributed to 
the police. I fancy very little will es- 
cape him, in the way of clews.” 

“Are there clews to this girl’s iden- 
ity?” asked Dora haltingly. 

He shrugged. 

“Matthewson’s far too clever to tell 
wall he knows. I dare say we'll have 
some sensational developments within a 
ew days.” 
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tier lovely eyes fastened upon his in 
a way that stirred his pulses. 

“I hope not,” she said softly. “I 
hope they never find her.” 

Farrell thought her infinitely lovely 
as she voiced the generous hope. But 
she read the unuttered fervor in his 
eyes and spoke swiftly. 

“But isn’t it possible that the police 
are wrong? Might not the girl be inno- 
cent of the murder—as innocent, say, 
as the wife herself? If she had found 
him dead, wouldn’t her first impulse 
have been to escape? Suppose she had 
come as suddenly as the other woman 
upon that cold, dead horror!” 

Farrell shook his head. 

“Hardly. Fortesque had not been 
dead an hour when the police arrived. 
As nearly as it can be judged he was 
stabbed just before the girl made her 
escape.” 

“Might it not have been robbery?” 
murmured Dora Sinclair. 

“You must remember it was a practi- 
cally dismantled house. Nothing of 
value remained in it; and nothing was 
missing.” 

Dora Sinclair regarded her white, 
nerveless hands, linked motionless about 
her silken knee. 

She wondered how long it was pos- 
sible for any one to maintain ordinary 
poise in the face of supreme peril. Her 
nerves were like wires, stretched quiver- 
ing, taut, to the breaking point. 

After she had made her miraculous, 
if mad, escape from the house of death 
luck had played into her desperate 
hands. She had faced a deserted street. 
It had been easy to reach her own house 
without meeting a soul. She had 
scuttled down the short flight of area 
steps, paused breathless in the servant’s 
entry. The maids were still out, luckily. 
In some fashion she must gain admit- 
tance without any one’s knowledge. 
And then a thread of remembrance 
picked out an inconsequential little in- 
cident stored away in her mind. 
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Two mornings before, Josephine, the 
cook, had come up to get her orders 
for the day—old Mrs. Sinclair was in 
the habit of keeping in close touch with 
the wants of her household, like a 
chatelaine of old—and had apologeti- 
cally mentioned the loss of her key. 
Mrs. Sinclair had scolded her austerely 
for her carelessness, and had informed 
her that for the present she would have 
to adapt her off hours to Madge’s, and 
share the parlor maid’s key. 

The petty, ridiculous economy had 
maddened Dora at the time. But now 
she gave fearful thanks for her grand- 
mother’s niggardliness. Josephine and 
Madge rarely went out together. 
Wasn’t it likely that the second maid 
would tuck her key under the doormat 
—time-honored repository ot keys—so 
that whichever of the two returned first 
might find it easy to enter! 

She had stooped, felt for and found 
the key. It had admitted her, and then 
she had cautiously replaced it, and fled 
softly upstairs. Her grandmother’s 
door was still closed. she noticed as she 
tiptoed into her own room, and with 
trembling hands tore off her drenched 
frock 

Madge had returned from her spoiled 
outing early, and soon after her pale 
young mistress had seen her descend 
the basement steps she summoned her 
to her room for some small service. It 
had occurred to her to establish some 
sort of an alibi for herself by implying 
to the maid that she had spent the after- 
noon on the bed in the throes of a bad 
headache. Madge had given her some 
asperin, and taken herself off on tiptoe. 

Then a desperate girl had paced the 
flowered carpet that lined her ugly, 
handsome chamber, thinking, planning, 
remembering. 

Now she sat putting together the bits 
of mosaic that made the puzzling, ugly 
whole. Strange that Franklin, of all 
people, had become entangled in the 
spreading tentacles of this crime! If 
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only he hadn’t been involved! If only 
she might have had the opportunity to 
tell him of ther share in the mystery 
before he had formed conclusions that 
were as confident as they were errone- 
ous. 

She watched him narrowly behind her 
lovely lashes. Why had she not the 
courage to tell him everything now? 
Why hadn’t she met his first startling 
words with her own all but incredible 
story? Because, she knew desperately, 
it was all but incredible. Yet even now 
—how utterly charming was his smile. 
Her thoughts broke off inconsequen- 
tially. 

“In short, I’m afraid that we’re back 
at the original theory. As soon as they 
find the fair-haired woman the mystery 
will be solved. And they will find her.” 

He lifted his eager, boyish head. 

“Do you know, it’s almost terrifying 
to realize that it’s impossible to walk 
through a room without leaving some 
definite, actual trace of your presence. 
The faintest of foot or finger prints, a 
thread of your gown, the suspicion of 
scent you wear. A woman leaves more 
of herself behind her than a man can, 
but no one can obliterate his occupancy 
of a certain space.” 

She sprang up, lashes fluttering >ite- 
ously. 

“Don’t—don’t keep tharping on the 
beastly thing, please, Franklin.” 

Her small hands went out to him in 
an appeal he could not understand, nor 
resist. 

“Dora!” 

He had never uttered her dear name 
with such unconstrained tenderness, 
such absolute acknowledgment of the 
secret they shared. He drew her to 
him, unresisting. 

“Lovely little thing. I can withstand 
everything but your gentleness, your 
wistful appeal. When you quiver like a 
frightened bird I forget everything that 
I should remember—everything but the 
fact of your nearness and dearness! 
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Dora, I’ve loved you since the first beau- 
tiful, blinding instant I saw you. You 
looked a little Olympian in your silver 
gown; not quite mortal among Meta’s 
other guests. It was a gay company 
that night.” 

“TI remember,” she whispered. 

“You dear!” 

She was in his arms now, drawn there 
by a magic more potent than her pro- 
testing will, and she found them a sweet, 
safe haven. He bent his head, and his 
desirous lips found the little damp curls 
clustering at the velvet nape of her 
neck. 

“Dora, I love you immeasurably, and 
the barrier of your wretched money lies 
between us like a sword.” 

His despairing metaphor cleft the en- 
chantment that encircled them. She 
tried futilely to repulse him, but he had 
read the trembling sweetness of her 
proffered lips, the brimming surrender 
of her eyes. ‘His lips traversed her 


cheek, and as they touched her own she 


yielded to the drugged delight of the 
moment. 

Dora Sinclair was young, doubly 
dowered with a beauty that marked her 
wherever she went, and with potential 
wealth. It would be absurd to suggest 
that romance had never come her way. 
She had played at love too often not 
to have been conscious of some lack, 
some element of the counterfeit, in each 
short-lived episode that her naturally 
gentle instincts had brought to an early 
close. Now, with Farrell’s mouth on 
hers, his arms about her, she knew that 
the very substance of love was in her 
eager grasp. 

So lost were they both as to time and 
place that the measured tap of an ivory 
stick on the stairs was unheeded. It 
was the actual consciousness of another 
presence that parted the lovers in quick 
confusion. Mrs, Sinclair, leaning upon 
her carved stick, which really was an 
affectation, for at seventy she possessed 
a limber agility many a middle-aged 
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woman might envy, surveyed them quiz- 
zically, 

Her mood was perverse; her ear 
trumpet hung on its silk cord like some 
sort of an ungainly charm, among the 
various thin gold chains and trinkets 
which formed an inseparable part of 
her daily attire. 

“In my day it was the perhaps ridicu- 
lous custom for a young man to ap- 
proach the parents, or the guardian, of 
the girl he wished to marry, to see 
whether his proposal met with favor. 
An obsolete courtesy, of course.” 

Franklin Farrell and Mrs. Sinclair 
had joined issue before, but their tilts 
had rarely achieved importance. He 
bowed courteous acknowledgment of 
her presence and faced her undisturbed. 

“No more obsolete than certain other 
conventions of that day, Mrs. Sinclair,” 
he suggested pointedly. 

She had replaced her trumpet, and 
the last of his sentence reached her. 

“The implication, I take it, is that I 
have shown no interest in your atten- 
tions to my granddaughter. Do offer 
Mr. Farrell a chair, Dora; I can’t pos- 
sibly stand, as you very well know.” 

She seated herself comfortably, re- 
suming her maddening air of good 
nature. 

“There was no implication,” he as- 
sured her. “Merely a_ reminiscent 
thought of equally outworn discrimina- 
tions, badly expressed, no doubt. 

Amusement flashed naively in the old 
gentlewoman’s bird-bright eyes. 

“Very well expressed, on the con- 
trary,” she acceded gracefully. “But I 
shall endeavor to prove to you that my 
interest in my granddaughter’s happi- 
ness is perhaps the most engrossing in- 
terest of my life, which, after all, is 
almost spent, and centers about the 
child.” 

She eyed him shrewdly. 

“Dora has been brought up accus- 
tomed to every luxury of life. She has 
had every wish gratified, without re- 
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gard to the cost. Frankly—I am sure 
you appreciate my frankness—she is not 
the stuff of which poor men’s wives are 
made.” 

“Possibly that is a question for her 
to decide,” said Farrell pleasantly. 

But Mrs. Sinclair was playing with 
her ear trumpet, and to all intents and 
her own purposes had not heard the 
interruption. 

“You are doubtless recalling the fact 
of my fairly comfortable circum- 
stances,” she continued so cheerfully 
that Dora, distrait and unheeding as she 
was, could have choked her with zest. 
“In the natural course of events, Dora 
would become my sole heir. But that 
course, Mr. Farrell, is too ‘beset with 
danger for me to consider. I must tell 
you now what I should have told you 
months ago before matters reached this 
point: I intend to secure my grand- 
daughter’s happiness by discouraging 
undesirable attention from the start.” 

Effendi yawned pinkly, and uncurled 


himself from his private hassock as she 
prodded him gently with her stick. 

“I am very fond of cats—of all do- 
mestic animals, in fact, and I intend to 
bequeath the major portion of my small 
fortune to a home and hospital for the 


poor beasts. Of course, could I be sure 
that my granddaughter would be pro- 
tected by a marriage that had the stamp 
of my approval, I should modify the 
will with a codicil. But otherwise P 

She smiled the brilliant smile, that had 
made her almost a beauty half a century 
before, as Dora sprang up from her 
chair with a smothered exclamation. 

“As a lawyer, you can, no doubt, see 
the advantage vf such a plan, the un- 
breakable soundness of such a_ will, 
properly drawn up and executed.” 

Farrell drew a deep breath. 

“As a lawyer, and as a poor man who 
has every intention of marrying your 
granddaughter, Mrs. Sinclair! Had I 
known of this, I should not have waited 
this long to tell Dora that I loved her. 
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The money I believed she would one 
day have deterred me until this after- 
noon.” 

She played with her ear trumpet. 

“And what, may I ask, invalidated 
this commendable resolution ?” 

He flushed. 

“A curious, tragic situation into 
which I was involuntarily drawn. It 
showed me the fallacy of linking money, 
or the lack of it, with happiness. I’ve 
come from tragedy—a tragedy that 
much money could neither gloss over, 
nor prevent, whose climax is less dread- 
ful than all that led up to it.” 

He was thinking of Joan Fortesque’s 
bitter eyes as she had touched upon the 
chasm existing between her husband 
and herself. 

“Before to-day, had I known your 
intentions, I might still have been de- 
terred by the knowledge that I stood 
between Dora and her inheritance; I 
don’t know. But that consideration no 
longer deters me. If Dora loves me, 
and I think she does, I can offer her as 
great a chance of happiness as any man, 
Dora”—he took her unresisting hand— 
“will you marry me, my dear, against 
your grandmother’s wishes ?” 

Mrs. Sinclair wore the look of a 
spectator at some well-cast performance, 

“Very effective, I’m sure.” 

But a half-approving gleam in her 
alert old eyes belied the rancorous 
words. What was the matter with the 
girl? Why couldn’t she make the ap- 
propriate, expected response? A blight 
might have fallen upon her, eclipsing 
all her dewy, vital charm, the quality 
of radiance that had been hers so short 
a time before. 

Dora spoke at last. 

“T’m sorry.” Yet, strangely, she was 
not speaking to her grandmother. Her 
eyes were fixed upon Farrell’s face. “I 
—can’t marry you, Franklin.” 

The bald, astounding phrase hung be- 
tween the three like the smoke of an 
exploded shell. And because neither of 
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them seemed to understand her, Dora 
repeated piteously the words that must 
send him from her. She had no right 
to involve him in her perilous predica- 
ment, entangle him in the far-reaching 
net that was already tightening about 
her. 

“Please go,” she begged at last, verg- 
ing on tears that she was too proud, 
too reticent to shed, that burned like a 
hidden wound in her white throat. 
“Please E 

There was nothing to do but leave 
her with the old woman who sat, Sybil- 
like, stroking the blue Persian on her 
knee, and this he did, hurt, bewildered, 
smarting under a sense of betrayal. 
But at the closing of the front door 
Dora brushed blindly through the 
shadowy blue hangings, and fled to her 
own room. 

Mrs, Sinclair sat very still. Her 
wrinkled hand rested heavily upon 
Effendi’s not-to-complacent head, and 
he emitted a plaintive mew. 

“Mercenary little wretch!” she said 
aloud with sudden, spiteful emphasis, 
and Effendi, placated by a caress, 
purred in drowsy, rythmic accord. 

Upstairs in her blue-and-mauve 
chamber Dora, having locked the door, 
drew from her closet the wet, white 
frock she had flung unceremoniously 
upon the floor. Expensive and distract- 
ingly becoming to her fair, distinguished 
good looks as it was, the thing must be 
destroyed. No pang of natural feminine 
compunction disturbed her at the 
thought. She was too thoroughly 
frightened, too completely miserable, to 
waste regret on the doom of a new 
frock. 

Her folly had been colossal. How 
could she have lost her head so utterly, 
she wondered numbly. Unwittingly she 
had set in motion a Juggernaut of doom 
and destruction, and now she could only 
wait until the hideous thing bore down 
upon her. Her hands closed feverishly 
upon the wet silk in her anguish, and 
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she winced as something hard and sharp 
pressed into her soft palm. 

In some bewilderment she disengaged 
a pebble-small object from the tangle 
of wet lace that topped the ill-fated 
frock, and uttered a cry of frightened 
dismay. 

Her hand cupped a small, many- 
faceted point of light—obviously a 
jewel, oddly shaped, and of a pellucid, 
yellow hue. It seemed to wink at her 
evilly, as a few hours earlier the hooded 
yellow eye of a cobra-headed dagger had 
winked at her. 

She remembered wrenching the 
golden hilt from the lace of her bodice; 
the fine mesh had caught upon the jewel, 
loosened it in its cunning setting, held 
it. The gem was not likely to prove 
of any great value, but it was a hideous 
reminder to the terrified girl. It was 
so much more than a semivaluable bit 
of property which she had unknowingly 
appropriated, and dared not return. It 
was another link binding her irrev- 
ocably to the tragedy. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Dora had spoken truly when she had 
reminded Franklin Farrell of Mrs. Sin- 


clair’s passion for mystery. The old- 
fashioned study behind the drawing- 
room was impartially lined with hand- 
some sets of Victorian authors, and the 
bright cloth bindings of practically 
every readable detective story that had 
been brought out during the last decade. 

This penchant of Madame Sinclair’s 
was destined to give her granddaughter 
some miserable moments. The morning 
after the Fortesque murder—it came on 
the heels of a sleepless night for Dora 
—she entered the dining room to find 
Mrs. Sinclair, who always rose at so 
early an hour, and appeared with each 
gray curl so perfectly in place, each 
lawn fluting and thin gold chain so un- 
deviatingly arranged that one suspected 
her of never going to bed at all, neglect- 
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ing her breakfast of fruit and toast and 
coffee while she read gluttonously each 
inch of front-page print devoted to the 
murder. 

Dora slipped into her seat with a 
quick glance at the neatly stacked papers 
that lay before her grandmother. Evi- 
dently Mrs. Sinclair had sent Madge 
out to procure every morning journal. 

“I have finished the Times and the 
Herald, Dora.” 

Which meant that her granddaughter 
was at liberty to peruse both papers. 
The small autocrat never permitted her 
to glance at the morning paper until 
she herself had read it at her leisure. 
But now she was devouring the lurid 
front sheets of a pictorial review. 

“A most intriguing case,” remarked 
Mrs. Sinclair with satisfaction. “How 
unfortunate that we have never met the 
Fortesques! The whole episode is 
vulgar in the extreme, of course, but 
one can’t help wondering what the 
people to whom these extraordinary 
things happen are really like!” 

Dora wondered ironically as she read 
the journalistic description of herself, 
her disappearance, what Mrs. Sinclair 
would say if she told her the identity of 
the mysterious woman in the case. 

She read carefully every account of 
the savagely dramatic affair, every edi- 
torial comment relating to it. If any 
fresh developments had arisen over- 
night, they had not been given to the 
press. She wondered, with cold fear 


at her heart, whether it was possible 
for the police to be deliberately with- 
holding clews or evidence of any sort 


from the reporters. 
at times? 

“The brazen courage of the girl!” re- 
marked her grandmother at last. “Yet 
that was her only means of escape, of 
course. She had to chance the For- 
tesque woman’s arresting her flight, 
making a scene, and demanding her 
husband’s presence.” 

She sipped her coffee meditatively. 


Didn’t they do that 
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“But she cannot have obliterated 
every trace—according to fiction au- 
thority, at least. I dare say she reached 
the subway, and once there she could 
choose any point of departure.” 

She peered at her granddaughter over 
her glasses. 

“Will you be good enough to tell me 
why neither you nor your Mr. Farrell 
mentioned his part in the affair?” 

How like her, Dora thought resent- 
fully! 

“Mr. Farrell and I happened to be 
involved in a more important discus- 
sion.” 

For an instant Mrs. Sinclair looked 
uncomfortable. 

“Quite true. As I remember, you 
treated him rather cavalierly.” 

“He has no cause to bear either of 
us good will,” agreed Dora dispassion- 
ately. 

Mrs. Sinclair preferred to change the 
course of talk. 

Dora, toying with her scarcely 
touched fruit, found no mention of the 
stone missing from the dagger. Doubt- 
less the authorities believed that the 
cobra’s lost eye had rolled away into 
some crevice in the floor and would yet 
be found. The identity and disappear- 
ance of the fair-haired intruder, who 
after her alleged crime had so coolly 
and completely vanished, comprised the 
main subject matter of the many 
columns. That and the career and 
deftly suggested private life of the dead 
man, 

Edmund Fortesque, wealthy, well 
connected, a figure of some importance 
in the financial world, had come to a 
richly earned end, one inferred from 
the dispassionately, even tactfully, 
worded references to the man’s past. 
His marriage to Joan Valentine—Mrs. 
Sinclair, who remembered the rise and 
fall of many a Manhattan house whose 
doors had once been opened only to the 
elect, was beginning to place her as the 
niece of a long-dead acquaintance—had 
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in no way interfered with his career of 
gallantry. These affairs of his were 
always discreet, and could be relegated 
to their proper sphere, kept a thing 
apart from his daily life, which until 
two years before had borne the stamp 
of domestic complacency, at least. 

A short, final paragraph, whose very 
reticence was voluble, mentioned the 
divorce suit that Fortesque’s widow had 
brought at that time against her hus- 
band. The case had never come to 
court. Just before the date of the pre- 
liminary hearing suit was dropped. 
Why, no one knew. Some more or less 
amicable agreement must have been 
reached, for, although the Fortesques 
maintained separate establishments after 
that—he lived at his club; she, in the 
handsomely remodeled Charlton Street 
house—they were occasionally seen to- 
gether. 

Dora caught her lip as her glance was 
attracted to a more lurid headline, 


POLICE INTERVIEW BLOND SUPPER 
CLUB HOSTESS KNOWN TO BE 
ON FRIENDLY TERMS WITH 
MURDERED BROKER. 


Did her silence mean peril to some 
other woman, Dora wondered desper- 
ately as she scanned the sensational bit 


of scandal? Not in this particular in- 
stance, it seemed, for the young woman 
in question had proved her total 
ignorance of the murder to the satisfac- 
tion of the police. 

“IT have a weakness for melodrama, 
and admit it,” remarked Mrs. Sinclair 
bitingly. “You, Dora, assume a pecu- 
liarly trying superiority whenever I get 
you to read me an installment of a mys- 
tery serial.” 

Dora fancied that the thin old face 
opposite hers grew sharper, more preda- 
tory in outline as her grandmother 
leaned forward, holding her unwilling 
gaze with the bleak intentness of her 
own. 

“And yet”—did the well-bred, thin 
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tone take on an ironic significance that 
the girl dared not recognize—“the actual 
occurrence seems to absorb you, cer- 
tainly.” 

The psychology of guilt is a weighty 
thing. The consciousness of guilt en- 
tails a desperate indecision as to the 
appropriate response to a remark which, 
however meaningless it may have been 
on the lips of the speaker, becomes 
fraught with significant intent to the 
ears awaiting it so anxiously. So it was 
now. 

Dora opened her pink mouth to reply, 
and paused. Would her grandmother 
think it strange if she acknowledged any 
particular interest in the mysterious 
case? Or would not an over-casual as- 
sumption of bored indifference betray 
her? Was it possible that the clever 
old woman already suspected her of 
some connection with the case? 

“Aren't you well, Dora? You haven't 
touched your omelet.” 

Sudden anxiety smote Mrs, Sinclair. 
The child looked really ill. 

“Perfectly well, grandmother.” Dora 
pushed the morning papers from her, 
and devoted herself to her breakfast 
with all the enthusiasm she could feign, 
touched by the capricious, but very 
genuine, solicitude her grandmother al- 
ways showed for such unimportant de- 
tails as health and suitable frocks and 
proper chaperonage. 

“You are extremely pale; the heat 
has been very trying, most unseason- 
able.” Mrs. Sinclair always spoke of 
unpleasant weather as if it were per- 
sonally and deliberately at fault. “But 
to-day is delightful. Yesterday’s storm 
served to clear the atmosphere. An 
extraordinary rainfall it must have 
been.” 

Dora shivered imperceptibly, acqui- 
esced. 

The bird-bright eyes fastened upon 
her ruthlessly once more. 

“You are always so absurdly panic- 
stricken during thunderstorms. Why 
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didn’t you come to my room until it 
was over?” 

Dora sprang up, replaced her chair, 
clinging briefly to the slim back of the 
rare Sheraton piece. 

“T must learn to conquer such a child- 
ish dread.” 

The old woman smiled reminiscently. 

“When you were a tiny thing you 
used to hide under the bed; Mamselle 
and I always knew where to find you 
as soon as the sky had darkened. You 
were a proud little creature, unwilling 
to show your fear,” 

She touched the girl’s arm with one 
of her birdlike gestures of tenderness. 
If only her gray eyes. had not probed 
so deeply! 

“At the loudest crash I went to your 
room.” 

The brief statement was anything but 
inadequate to the girl. 


“T must have been upstairs. I did go 


up—to make sure that the skylight was 
Her lips were stiff as they 


closed.” 
shaped the urgent lie. 

Mrs. Sinclair rang for Madge, and 
rose to her small, stately height. She 
seemed to have noticed neither incon- 
sistancy nor dismay. A shrewd woman, 
Agatha Sinclair! 

“Will you drive through the Park 
this morning? The air will do you 
good, I’m sure.” 

Dora had already planned her morn- 
ing, and it did not include the anach- 
ronistic pleasure of facing her grand- 
mother in the maroon depths of an old- 
fashioned victoria, drawn by a pair of 
glossy black horses. But Mrs. Sinclair’s 
suggestions partook of the essence of 
command, so the girl merely demurred: 

“T really should take my wrist watch 
down to the jeweler’s; it doesn’t keep 
any sort of time.” 

It ticked evenly upon Dora’s round 
white wrist as she spoke, but it served 
its purpose. She had lain awake long 
hours considering the further complica- 
tion of the winking yellow jewel lying 
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in her glove box. She felt that she 
must know the true value of the thing. 
If the stone were valuable, she had 
scruples about deliberately keeping it. 
Suppose it were a stone of considerable 
value! Not knowing, she could not 
bring herself to make away with it, 
tempted though she was to consign it 
to a permanent resting place in the 
Hudson. If it proved precious, she 
would have to devise some safe means 
of returning it to its rightful owner. 

Dora was reasonably safe in admit- 
ting her destination, for the jeweler who 
had appraised and reset Mrs. Sinclair’s 
handsome, antique jewelry for the last 
forty years still maintained his small, 
unobtrusive shop far downtown. And 
Mrs. Sinclair never drove through the 
intermediate Italian quarter that 
sprawled between this link to the past 
and the encroaching battlements of the 
financial district. 

“That can wait until afternoon,” per- 
sisted the autocrat. “I dislike driving 
alone. When you take your watch to 
Mr. Cruthers you may take him a com- 
mission from me. Those emeralds of 
mine which I never wear are hideously 
mounted.” 

Dora did not see the almost wistful 
tremor that freed Mrs. Sinclair’s thin, 
patrician old mouth from its habitual 
severity. 

“T shall never wear them again; you 
may as well have them reset to suit 
your own taste. It’s very trying to 
know that you are looking forward to 
my demise in order to appropriate 
them.” 

Dora, lips twitching with a mirth that 
her grandmother’s perverse vagaries 
could not but provoke, thanked her 
soberly for the ungracious presentation. 
The emeralds Mrs. Sinclair spoke of 
were flawless, exquisite stones, clumsily 
set in a gold chain whose ugliness—a 
relic of the monstrous seventies—could 
not quite obscure them. Dora had 
worn them once or twice with an exotic 
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gold-and-green tissue gown that had 
transformed her from a shy Undine to 
a scintillant, alien being. They were 
vastly becoming, as Mrs. Sinclair very 
well knew. 

Yet Dora considered them in the light 
of an excellent objective for her after- 
noon’s excursion rather than as an un- 
expected acquisition of value. Her un- 
easy consciousness of guilt obsessed 
her; she felt that she must have some 
primary errand at the jeweler’s and then 
show him the yellow stone casually, as 
if it were a secondary transaction. 

Later on in the day as she followed 
her grandmother out to the waiting 
equipage—how perfectly the time-hon- 
ored word described the low carriage— 
she understood that the gift was a tacit 
indemnity. 

Mrs. Sinclair’s attitude toward Frank- 
lin Farrell had been inexcusable. Dora, 


remembering every thrust, every fusil- 
lade that, well-timed, spitefully clever as 
it had been, had rebounded impotent 


against his impenetrable armor of im- 
perviousness, found it in her heart to 
be very bitter to the old woman. 

She recognized perfectly the arrogant 
dictate’s of her grandmother’s will—a 
will that had been pitted against hers 
since her childhood, and unerringly at- 
tributed its perverse composition to the 
two weak natures which had done much 
to mold it. 

Dora’s father had yielded his whole 
short life to the tyrannical, charming 
mother who had demanded submission 
as tribute due her, and he had only fol- 
lowed in the footsteps of his own father, 
who had lived and died under his wife’s 
dominion. 

But Dora had as her heritage certain 
of her grandmother’s own character- 
istics. Sensitive, reticent, as she was, 
she was a difficult foe to defeat behind 
her defense of cool indifference. 

Mrs. Sinclair, watching her from the 
shelter of the small black parasol which 
she always carried, was trying to in- 
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terpret to her own satisfaction the easy 
victory of the day before. Why had 
Dora sent Farrell from her? She could 
not reconcile herself to the conviction 
that the girl’s dismissal of the charming, 
well-bred fellow had been no more than 
a mercenary gesture! She knew Dora. 
And she knew a thoroughly attractive 
and magnetic man when she saw one. 
Even if she had not cared a jot for the 
man—and that, Mrs. Sinclair begrudg- 
ingly conceded, was unlikely—it would 
have been like the girl to have accepted 
him in order to defy her wishes in the 
matter. And if that intercepted mo- 
ment of theirs had meant anything, she 
did love him! 

She could not rid herself of the no- 
tion that some motive quite extraneous 
to the obvious, monetary consideration 
had moved Dora to dismiss her acknowl- 
edged lover. 

“Drive slowly, Michael.” 

Her own sharp exclamation switched 
her train of thought. They were about 
to pass what was, perhaps, the hand- 
somest house in the distinguished block 
—a house bearing the additionally dis- 
tinctive, if incongruous, badge of 
mourning. 

Mrs. Sinclair laid one hand on the 
girl’s knee, raised her glass with frank 
interest, and surveyed the windows 
whose drawn shades seemed now to 
suggest life behind them, hushed, fur- 
tive. 

Dora was obliged to glance unwill- 
ingly at the white-paneled door she 
knew so well. Curtains had been hung 
in the windows of the lower floor, in 
preparation for the funeral. The house 
gave the impression of having been 
stealthily, hastily got ready for some 
occasion. They passed by, and the folds 
of drapery quivered into place as some 
unseen watcher moved from the win, 
dow. 

“This is the house, Dora.” 

Dora leaned back against the maroon 
seat. Would she ever be able to pass 
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the Fortesque home without quickening 
her pace, averting her head, fearful of 
recognition? She could not hope to 
evade running across Fortesque’s widow 
sooner or later. Would Joan Fortesque 
know her? 

As if her desire to eclipse her identity 
was palpable, Mrs. Sinclair surveyed 
her shrewdly. 

“Your hair is your best point; you 
are very foolish to wear it bound close 
to your head, especially under that 
cloche. It might be mouse colored in- 
stead of the exceedingly unusual hue 
that it is!” 

The brusque disparagement partly 
satisfied her. For the present the new 
coiffure might serve, she supposed, as 
a sort of masquerade. 

“No one is wearing masses of hair 
any more; the mode demands the sleek- 
est, smoothest hairdressing,” Dora re- 
minded her. 

“The mode!” Her grandmother 
laughed disagreeably, “Will you never 
learn that women of a certain distinc- 


tion should set the mode, instead of fol- 
lowing it like so many sheep?” 


The old-world conveyance rolled 
smoothly up the Avenue. Mrs. Sinclair, 
erect, magnificent in her small fashion, 
looked upon the changes wrought above 
the Square with the proud disfavor of 
an old queen whose rule is revoked, 
whose customs are countermanded. 
Only the girl formed an incongruous 
part of the extraordinary little pageant. 
Rebel youth and beauty had no place 
there. 

The dull day wore on, unlightened, 
for Dora, by the anticipation of an hour 
with Farrell, who always knew how to 
wrest the essence of delight from a 
short, shared space ; who could magically 
divine the thing she wanted most to do, 
or see. He had the rare faculty of find- 
ing pleasant places, quaint galleries, in- 
timate little restaurants that were never 
full, in spite of their cuisine. 

She thought herself lonely, wretched 


without him now. She did not realize 
the depths of lonely misery she would 
sound a little later when the absorbing 
strangeness of fear had begun to wear 
off. Just now she was incapable of 
full comprehension of anything but her 
appalling predicament, her danger. 

Luncheon—a dreary meal—over, 
Dora thrust the small leather case in 
which lay the emeralds into her bag, 
kissed Mrs. Sinclair’s proffered cheek, 
and left the house. 

She walked east for some blocks, and 
at last hailed a passing taxi. One suéde- 
shod foot on the running board, she 
consulted a shred of an advertisement 
torn from one of the shoddy journals 
that now littered the drawing-room. 
Having given the chauffeur the name 
and address listed there, she sank into 
the upholstery with a sigh. 

Her small, restless hands never once 
loosed their hold upon the precious 
purse. Her pale, pretty lips moved 
now and then, framing a word, a phrase. 

The machine lumbered through the 
crowded Italian quarter with its over- 
flow of olive-hued humanity, its splashes 
of fruity color, its sounds and odors 
that beat upon the senses. Dora, oblivi- 
ous to it all, scarcely knew they left 
the vivid section behind them, and 
turned north. 

She did not know that the cross street 
of her destination, a little beyond Third 
Avenue, was anything but reputable. 
Few New Yorkers do know their locali- 
ties—in terms of probity, at least. And 
Dora Sinclair, knowing a New York 
of her own, which is to say the long- 
established, smart sections in which her 
friends lived, and the haunts of certain 
distinguished shops, had never ventured 
into this dreary quarter. The machine 
drew up before a small place of busi- 
ness which had the air of withdrawing 
unobtrusively between the shabby, 
brownstone fronts that flanked it, and 
she told the man to wait. 

She had not harbored the intention 
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of taking the emeralds, and the single 
unset stone she had so carefully de- 
posited in the yellowed satin folds of 
their case, to the established jewelers 
downtown. Some intuitive instinct 
warned her to leave no traceable evi- 
dence of her connection with the jewel. 
So at this moment, charmingly if un- 
obtrusively frocked and hatted, her fine 
features rendered indistinct by the de- 
sign of a wide-meshed veil—it is the 
details of dress which alter a woman 
so amazingly—she stepped into the dark 
interior of an obscure gem merchant’s 
establishment. 

At her entrance the green curtain 
stretched across a doorway behind the 
counter parted, and a young man peered 
at her owlishly behind the thick-lensed 
glasses he wore. 

He was a singularly appropriate 
figure in the shabby setting, but she 
did not notice that, nor the shifty qual- 
ity of his almost lashless, spectacled 
gaze. 

“You reset jewelry?” 

His affirmative satisfied her. She 
opened the leather case, showed him the 
emeralds glistening within it, and ex- 
plained the simple platinum setting 
which she wished to substitute for the 
elaborate gold chain. 

Young Mr. Isaacs, who missed noth- 
ing in spite of his pink-lidded rabbit’s 
eyes, acquiesced ingratiatingly. Un- 
fortunately his father was out, so he 
could not give her a definite price. He 
did not for an instant betray a rather 
natural astonishment at a young 
woman’s walking into a strange shop 
and leaving handsome emeralds to be 
reset. 

“And this diamond?” 

He picked up the oddly shaped jewel 
between thumb and forefinger, and 
squinted at it judiciously. 

“Nice color. Very nice indeed.” 

Dora restrained her ardor of eager- 
ness. 


“Yes. It is one of a pair of pendant 
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earrings. Unfortunately I lost one, and 


took this from its setting, which isn’t 
Can it be dupli- 


particularly good. 
cated ?” 

Mr. Isaacs was doubtful. But he ex- 
plained that most things could be dupli- 
cated—at a price. Which brought them 
to the point. 

“How much is the stone worth? It 
is a diamond ?” 

He smiled. 

“And a fairly good one, I think. 
How much It will take my father 
to tell you that. Gold and silver is my 
line. But if you'll drop in to-morrow 
or next day, we can even have a mate 
to show you.” 

She was too unskilled in the art of 
withdrawal from a bargain to do any- 
thing but acquiesce rather uncertainly. 
She must find out the value of the 
stone. As she paused he drew a slip 
of paper toward him and began to make 
out a receipt for the jewelry. 

“If you'll just leave your name 

“Mary Mortimer.” She dared not 
give him her own name. He inscribed 
the fictitious address she worded, 
handed her a duplicate with a would- 
be-engaging smile, rubbing his long, un- 
pleasantly pale and moist hands, and the 
transaction was under way. There was 
nothing for her to do but walk out of 
the musty little store, with its trays of 
old and new settings, its few gems dis- 
played against dusty velvet trays, and 
step into the waiting machine. 

At Union Square they halted while 
traffic streamed endlessly in the oppo- 
site direction. In the lee of a near-by 
subway entrance a small boy bawled 
some indistinguishable reference to the 
first night edition which he carried 
under his arm. She beckoned to him, 
exchanged three bright coppers for the 
still damp journal whose headlines she 
scanned swiftly. 

The taxi moved forward with a jerk. 
Dora was barely conscious of the abrupt 
jolt that nearly dislodged her from her 
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seat. The coroner’s jury had convened, 
deliberated, and brought in their ver- 
dict. Edmund Fortesque was now offi- 
cially dead, having come to his death by 
violence, according to twelve good men 
and true, at the hands of some person 
or persons unknown, 


CHAPTER VII. 


Some women have a faculty for un- 
erringly choosing the background best 
suited to their physical and mental 
attributes, a setting which enhances 
whatever distinction is theirs. Meta 
Gascoyne had this ingenuity to a degree. 
Her thin, graceful body attained subtle 
charm in the queer, supple fabrics she 
always chose. Her type—she was not 
unlike one of Rosetti’s women, with 
her calm, drooping eyelids, her mouth 
that flowered redly in the perfect, pale 
oval of her face—demanded that diffi- 
cult, always delightful compound of the 
severe and the exotic, and this she 
achieved perfectly in her studio on the 
Mews. 

The man for whom she was pouring 
thin amber tea from a copper pot was 
pleasantly aware of the perfection of 
her background. He was himself an 
artist, and he had even figured in its 
development. The odd green walls of 
the lofty, glass-domed room, paneled in 
black oak, against which the plaster 
casts of Meta’s uneven workmanship 
showed pallid in the waning light, were 
exquisite behind her sleek, dark head, so 
delicately poised. 

A wornan with a less subtle sense of 
color value might have failed to curtain 
the vaulted north windows with cold, 
deep blue; might have chosen candle- 
sticks and bowls of brass, rather than 
of copper. Oliver Selfridge, fair, 
cropped head indolently resting against 
the luxuriously cushioned chair back, 
looked as if he would rather have con- 
tinued his idle inventory of Mrs. Gas- 
coyne’s studio than be fusilladed with 
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the barrage of intimate inquisition 
which her question opened. 

But Meta Gascoyne, extraordinary 
woman that she was, frankly demanded 
satisfactory responses from her friends. 

Now her narrow, charming eyes 
searched him so that he laughed uncom- 
fortably. 

“Upon my word, Meta, aren’t you a 
trifle—premature ?” 

She shrugged. 

“My dear Oliver, you know as well as 
I do that all of us who know you both 
well have dwelt in expectation of a quiet 
divorce, a discreet marriage as soon as 
it should be feasible, for years. Now 
that Edmund Fortesque is dead sn 

“It behooves me to show a certain 
consideration to the proprieties for 


Joan’s sake, if for no other reason!” he 
drawled. 
She handed him his second cup. 
“This—from you! Oh, Oliver, you’ve 
a genius for the appropriate phrase and 
gesture, but need you maintain the pose 


here?” 

Her greenish-gray eyes lit ironically. 

“You'll be implying next that Ed- 
mund’s death means no more than the 
sudden, the unexpected tragedy his 
shocked world thinks it.” 

“You do me an injustice.” He smiled 
at her wryly. “Sentiment, Meta, was 
never a strong point with me.” 

“No,” she breathed gently. 

“T am quite willing to admit that 
Fortesque’s death was an act of Provi- 
dence. Any sane man would agree with 
me. We both know what he was. His 
death means Joan’s release. Did she 
never tell you why she dropped suit for 
divorce two years ago? Why, detest- 
ing him as she always has, she never 
instituted proceedings again?” 

“I could guess,” murmured Mrs. 
Gascoyne. 

“Exactly.” He drew from his pocket 
a packet of cigarettes, and proffered 
them. “He happened to know that Joan 
and I loved each other, that she would 
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marry me as soon as she could. He 
told her that, if she attempted to divorce 
him, he would bring countersuit.” 

“He cared for her, in his way.” 

Mrs. Gascoyne selected a cigarette. 

“You've lost that cigarette case I de- 
signed for you!” she accused irrele- 
vantly. 

“I’m the most absent-minded of mor- 
tals,” he confessed with humility. 
“Heaven only knows where I left it. 
Meta, Fortesque may have cared for 
Joan, but he didn’t care enough. If he 
had Pr, 

Selfridge lounged to his feet and 
strolled over to the mass of wet clay 
on which Mrs. Gascoyne had been work- 
ing. 

The man’s languid charm was lost 
upon the cold-eyed woman who watched 
him. 

“And you—do you love her?” she 
asked idly. 

With a delicate precision of gesture 
he changed infinitesimally the modeling 
of a cheek bone by a restrained stroke 
of his thumb. 

“If you chose to be more than a 
dilettante, you could do something with 
your sculpture,” he told her brutally. 
“You have the gift; you have the money 
necessary to its development. And this 
talent of yours serves as your toy!” 

Color had crept up under his fair 
skin. His words were sentient. Every 
one knew that Oliver Selfridge, semi- 
successful painter of women, was 
forced by poverty to turn his very genu- 
ine talents into channels of livelihood 
he detested. Portraiture is seldom the 
goal of the creative artist. And the 
portraiture to which a poor man is re- 
duced—the painting of vain, com- 
placently preening women—does not 
gratify a lofty ambition. 

Selfridge could not help a certain 
bitterness toward a woman who played 
with the thing that was no toy, but the 
vital mainspring of his life. He re- 
sented her having the money, the leisure 


which she snatched ruthlessly from the 
social duties her husband insisted upon 
her fulfilling in part, at least, to achieve 
a success for which she cared not a jot. 

She flicked the ash from the end of 
her cigarette. 

“You've answered my question in its 
very evasion, Oliver. You'll wait the 
prescribed time, and then you'll marry 
Joan because such a marriage will insure 
your ultimate goal. it’s not an un- 
worthy goal, but I sometimes wonder 
if people don’t cheapen, tarnish a splen- 
did thing by the petty, sordid means 
they take to achieve it.” 

She faced him, unafraid. He was a 
little more than’ the oldest, most valued 
of her friends. But possibly the dis- 
passionate, cold directness of her vision, 
that probed all the illusions, the dis- 
honesties of life, made her incapable of 
a friendship too profound to be 
fathomed. 

“You've no right to say that!” he 
flared abruptly. “Good heavens, haven't 
I contented myself with crumbs from 
Fortesque’s table for years? Joan—is 
Joan! I do love her.” 

“Not as you love your work. Last 
spring, Oliver, just before the Academy 
exhibit when you were finishing that 
mural you forgot her as you forgot 
everything else. Nothing really mat- 
tered but “The Dancers.’ ” 

She hushed his protestation with im- 
patience. 

“T grant you your arguments in ad- 
vance, my dear boy. I only remind you 
that Edmund Fortesque’s violent death 
has brought you very close to your de- 
sire.” 

“We'll be married in the spring,” he 
told her quietly. 

“And after that Oliver Selfridge will 
show what he can do!” She sipped her 
tea slowly. “Sometimes, Olly, I’m sorry 
I ever introduced you to Joan.” Her 
odd gray eyes searched him. “Even 
now that she is free I’m sorry. Poor 
Joan, with her love of the beautiful, 
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why need her deliverance have been such 
an ugly thing?” 

Selfridge bent this mobile, attractive 
features to the flame of a match. 

“Murder is—distasteful, I admit. 
But he had earned that dagger thrust, 
Meta. Joan tells me that the police are 
combing the city for the girl. They 
think she is still in New York. Every 
terminal has been guarded, of course. 
Why must they hunt her down like a 
tabbit?” the flared impatiently. “For- 
tesque was ripe for such an end.” 

“Don’t resent her figuring in the 
case,” Mrs. Gascoyne reproved coolly. 
“If, by the turn of chance, no trace of 
her had been left, if Joan hadn’t hap- 
pened home when she did, you might 
find yourself in an awkward corner. 
You love Joan. Fortesque stood in the 
way ” 

“My motive was unquestionable, cer- 
tainly,” agreed Selfridge. “But you 


must remember that, in the face of For- 
tesque’s flagrancies, Joan’s discreet flir- 
tation—no one but you dreams that the 


word is inadequate—assumed no im- 
portance! Jove, what rot we are talk- 
ing!” he chuckled. “Yet I suppose it 
isn’t anything short of a bit of real luck 
that she did find the girl on the stair- 
case, and that I did happen to be up the 
Hudson.” 

Meta Gascoyne raised beautiful, quiz- 
zical brows over her Sévres cup as the 
wrought-iron knocker fell twice against 
the oak paneling of the door. Her 
Chinese servant padded out from un- 
seen, unsuspected rear depths of the 
remodeled stable, and bowed in a slight, 
feminine figure. Meta held out her 
slender, jade-weighted hand. 

Selfridge scanned the young woman 
with the quick, narrowed gaze of the 
artist, who looks upon a paintable thing. 

Curiously enough, she gave him the 
faint impression of being in some way 
miscast. As radiantly lovely as she was 
in clinging, almond-colored crape, that 
set off the incredible fairness of her 
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skin as no other color could have done, 
it was too nearly the pearly hue of thin 
porcelain to reconcile it to the brightness 
of her hair. She missed perfection. 
And she was really beautiful as she 
drew off her gloves and moved slowly 
forward into the circle of light. His 
eyes followed her. 

“You should know each other,” Meta 
Gascoyne told them. “For you are 
really neighbors. Let me present you, 
Olly, to Miss Sinclair. Dora, he has a 
studio in your disreputable neighbor- 
hood, and he is always dispensing tea 
to lovely ladies.” 

She stopped short. 

“A most disreputable neighborhood 
just now,” Selfridge took up her thread 
amusedly. “We've been discussing i 

“You mad child!” moaned Mrs. Gas- 
coyne in heart-broken accents. ‘What 
have you done to your beautiful hair?” 

Her greenish eyes were fastened upon 
the red-gold filaments of glory that 
showed beneath Miss Sinclair’s coque- 
dripping black hat. 

“My hair?” echoed Dora in musical 
dismay. “Oh, Meta, don’t you like it?” 

She turned to amused Oliver for sup- 

rt. 

“Tt faded frightfully at the shore this 
summer. I looked quite drab. And 
when nty hairdresser beguiled me this 
afternoon into letting her touch it up I 
succumbed. Do tell me that I’m not a 
fright,” she begged forlornly. 

“You're not,” Selfridge assured her 
dryly. : 

“But any woman can have henna 
hair,” Meta protested. “And yours was 
so unusual, so utterly lovely; it was like 
corn silk! It suited you perfectly; now 
you seem different. It’s transformed 
you into the sort of girl who is born 
to red-gold locks!” 

Dora hid her discomfort by turning 
to Olly Selfridge. 

“Meta is anything but comforting. I 
admit that Hortense overdid the restora- 
tion process. But I don’t think it’s un-- 
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becoming. And I rather like the trans- 
formation.” 

“T like it enormously,” Selfridge mur- 
mured, “But what were you before, 
please ?” 

Meta Gascoyne laughed. 

“Rapunzel, Oliver—or have you for- 
gotten your fairy lore? She was a luck- 
less damsel held captive in the tower 
built about her by an old witch. Dora’s 
tower is old Mrs, Sinclair’s house on 
Charlton Street.” 

“T remember.” His eyes danced de- 
lightfully. ‘Rapunzel moped by the 
window, combing out her golden tresses ; 
and when at last the prince came by he 
made her let down her shining locks, 
and scaled the tower wall to her cham- 
ber.” 

He proffered her tea and little cakes. 

“Which is your window, Rapunzel?” 

Dora narrowed her sweet eyes at him 
mockingly. 

“You forget the fate that awaited 
him!” 

He shook his head. 

“T remember that it didn’t seem an 
exorbitant price to pay. 

“I’m afraid,’ said Dora demurely, 
“that you are a very extravagant per- 
son !” 

Meta Gascoyne, who had been watch- 
ing them with a secret amusement that, 
not touching her gray eyes, seemed 
oddly at variance with the cynical lift 
of her upper lip, uttered a brief note 
of laughter. 

“You’re quite wrong about him, 
Dora; he isn’t a prodigal!” 

But the new, strange Dora who 
matched her beautifully tinted hair in 
a sort of metallic brilliance that she 
might have erected as a defense— 
against what, Meta wondered warily— 
was already involved in some brittle, 
delicate overture. And Meta Gascoyne, 
who knew Oliver Selfridge so much 
better than any other woman had ever 
known him, perhaps because he had 
never been anything but her friend, 


thought of Franklin Farrell, and won- 
dered, 

She remembered that she had not 
seen him for more than a fortnight. 
Was it possible that he and Dora had 
come, not to an understanding, but a 
quarrel? She wanted to have Dora to 
herself and find out what had happened 
to her. She cared for the younger 
woman. Impulsively she felt like dis- 
missing Oliver with an impatient word. 

Why should he be displaying his 
whimsical charm before her? Being 
Oliver, he could not help making a 
definite, deliberate appeal to every 
pretty woman he met, she supposed 
cynically, Strange that a man capable 
of such emotional prowess should lack 
any emotional depth! 

But she had no opportunity to put 
her hands on Dora’s slim shoulders, 
draw the girl to her, that she might ex- 
plore the troubled pools of her eyes, 
find the lovely, wistful girl she knew 
behind this right, hard stranger. For 
Dora glanced at her watch after a light 
half hour, picked up her suéde gloves, 
her fragile, beaded purse. 

“T must fly, Meta. Grandmother ex- 
pects me back early.” 

“If I should ride past your window, 
would your tower prove unassailable?” 
wondered Oliver, laughing down at her 
as he retained her slender hand a little 
longer than was quite necessary. 

“You could at least ride by,” she em- 
boldened him. And was gone. 

“Engaging minx!” said Oliver coolly. 
“Is she the lovely creature I’ve glimpsed 
in an antique barouche, accompanying 
an imperious old party for a morning 
drive in fair weather and foul ?” 

“Precisely.” Meta Gascoyne rang 
for her silk-coated Chinese servant. 
“Mrs. Sinclair, Dora’s grandmother, is 
her self-appointed duenna. She’s quite 
magnificent in her way, but her obses- 
sion is that some adventurer will marry 
Dora for her money.” 

Selfridge laughed. 
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The engaging minx descended the 
single stone step outside the converted 
studio, her brilliant gayety gone. Her 
slim shoulders drooped care laden. No 
smile touched the petal of her mouth, 

Consigning Oliver Selfridge to the 
outer darkness of inconsequence, Dora 
determined to dismiss the waiting ma- 
chine and walk home through the pleas- 
ant September dusk. Home! She had 
been under severe nervous strain long 
enough now to conjure up a host of 
horrors at every turn. She never left 
the stately house that would one day be 
hers without darting a troubled glance 
up and down the street, spurring her 
reluctant feet to take her past the For- 
tesque home. Once she had passed the 
woman who seemed to be her Nemesis. 
Desperately she had flagged her failing 
energies, striven to walk on, uncon- 
cerned. She had thought that her sud- 
den pallor, her sickening fear alone, 
would have drawn Joan Fortesque’s 
eyes to her face. But the woman in 
black had merely glanced at the slim, 
beautifully frocked girl who seemed to 
be in a hurry, glanced at her with noth- 
ing more than faint appraisal in her 
abstracted gaze. 

That incident, instead of comforting 
Dora with the realization that she was 
hardly to be connected with that frantic, 
disheveled figure on the stairs, who had 
hidden her frightened face, had led her 
to the hairdressing booth from which 
she emerged so strikingly, subtly 
changed. 

But now she dreaded each return to 
her grandmother’s quiet old house, lest 
she find there an officer of the law, 
ready to clamp steel bracelets upon her 
slim wrists if she could not explain to 
his satisfaction her part in the mysteri- 
ous affair, Her part! She uttered a 
faint, sardonic laugh as she walked 
swiftly past the charming stucco doors 
that have transformed a row of stables 
to a block of exclusive studios. 

She was about to turn into the Ave- 
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nue when a hand touched her arm, and 
frozen still with fear, she looked up. 

“Did I startle you?” asked Franklin 
Farrell. “Or am I to regret pursuing 
you down the Mews? I was on my 
way to Meta’s studio when I saw you 
leaving.” 

She would have prohibited his walk- 
ing home with her if she could have 
done so without attaching an awkward 
import to the occasion. 

For lonely, frightened, dismayed as 
she was by the consequences of that 
fateful hour on the roof, Dora clung 
piteously to the friendly overture Far- 
rell made. 

But with a reversion to her earlier 
mood she deftly kept him steered 
through conversational shallows, turned 
the tide of talk each time he directed 
their uncertain craft toward the depths, 
But in the end her gayety was futile. 
He would not enter the lighted house, 
but kept her for a last brief moment 
before the fan-lit doorway. 

“T can’t let you go like this!” he told 
her under his breath. “Dora, what is 
it that has come between us?” 

In the late dusk he could just distin- 
guish her unforgetable loveliness, which 
seemed to him changed in some queer 
way. Under the drooping coque 
feathers her hair shone like a raw-gold 
coin. Everything about her seemed to 
glitter, to present a front of brittle 
beauty. The very contour of her cameo 
profile—this was the first time he had 
ever seen her perceptibly made up, he 
realized with a little shock—was like a 
perfect, fragile mask. Yet he fancied 
that the mask might be destroyed, shat- 
tered, by a word, a look. If only she 
would not hide herself from him! If 
only she would not draw back! 

Dora stared miserably past him, at 
the fine lace that curtained the glass 
paneling of the door. The square hall 
was lit, and a shadow flitted across the 
fragile screen. 

“If I hurt you, forgive me!” she 
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begged tonelessly. “I’m sorry, Frank- 
lin—hideously sorry.” 

“T could have sworn you loved me.” 
His charming, somber eyes brooded into 
hers, and she remembered suddenly the 
thousand inconsequential things that go 
to make up love. Little things; strains 
of dance music; a shared pleasure; be- 
lated, incidental hours together; the 
time they had ferried across the Hud- 
son, like any happy lovers. 

“Is it just—money ?” he asked quietly, 
and, as if subconsciously he understood 
the anguish in her heart and would 
sooth it, he laid his warm hand on hers. 

“No. No.” Her hand freed itself, 
stole to her throat. Her eyes were 
fixed upon the frail lace, behind which 
two fingers showed now. 

“Don’t ask me. Franklin. It’s simply 
—the inevitable.” 

“Nothing is quite that!” he perse- 
vered. “Dora, I love you.” 

“Don’t!” <A third figure—her grand- 
mother’s—descended the staircase, and 
the silhouette of a short man in a derby 
hat—a stranger—showed sharp between 
the door and the light. Hopeless, she 
abandoned all thought of flight. How 
absurd, how childish she had been to 
dream that her presence in Fortesque’s 
home had gone unguessed! Franklin 
himself had said that it was impossible 
to obliterate all trace of one’s presence 
in a given room. (Doubtless she had 
left a thousand clews to her name, her 
identity, in her wanderings through that 
horrible house! 

“You’re unhappy, Dora—frightened. 
What is it?” 

He would know soon enough, she 
thought ironically. 

“You must let me go. They’re wait- 
ing for me,” she whispered. “Franklin, 
if I should need you, would you come 
to me, my dear? I'll turn to you first 
of all, believe me, but until I must 4 

She was already fumbling with her 
key. A last soft word, and he was left 
bewildered on the steps. 


As the ill-fated noblewoman of 
France stepped graciously from the 
tumbril, so Dora crossed the threshold, 
pale, serene, smiling expectantly. Mrs. 
Sinclair looked up, saw her under the 
radiance of the crystal-hung chandelier. 
There was no kindly dusk in the draw- 
ing-room to shadow the _ red-gold 
splendor of her touched-up hair. But 
Mrs. Sinclair merely smiled at her, as 
if she did not even notice the miraculous 
change that had taken place that after- 
noon, 

“This is a Mr. Matthewson, Dora. 
He is from police headquarters, it 
seems. They are still running down 
clews in the Fortesque affair.” 

She turned to the stocky little man 
with a delicious air of interest, so that 
his attention was necessarily fixed upon 
her after a quick, inclusive glance at 
the girl. 

“T am enthralled by it all!” she con- 
fessed complacently. ‘Murder has al- 
ways been one of my low predilections. 
Heretofore I have been reduced to sati- 
ating my taste in print. My consequent 
regret at Mr. Fortesque’s untimely end 
is tempered.” 

He laughed good-naturedly, fumbled 
with the brim of his derby. 

“Then you won’t mind giving me any 
information you can. If you've fol- 
lowed the case, you know the tack we’re 
working on. But one angle is still prob- 
lematical. Only Fortesque could tell us 
who the girl was, where she came 
from.” The last part of the sentence 
suggested intentional emphasis. 

“Then there was the fact of the roof 
door’s being broken. Several different 
constructions fit that jagged hole in the 
pane of glass equally well. This theo- 
rizing doesn’t get you very far.” 

His leisurely, conversational tones 
ambled on. Dora had to cling to the 
mantel, in the dreadful dizziness that 
the prolonged agony of fear produced. 

“They might have been up on the roof 
that same afternoon, have smashed their 
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way in when the storm began. You 
have a roof garden—the only other one 
in the block. I wanted to ask Miss Sin- 
clair if she had been up on the roof, 
had noticed the pair F 

Dora shook her head and met her 
grandmother’s keen old eyes for a brief 
instant. 

“I was not on the roof.” 

Mrs. Sinclair spoke, settling her stiff 
silks complacently, 

“It is really my fault that she can be 
of no service to you. My one weakness 
happens to be a desperate nervousness 
before and during thunderstorms.” She 
thumbed the little gray curls on her 
forehead and turned to Dora for cor- 
roboration. “Ridiculous, isn’t it, in a 
woman of my age? But I can’t be left 
alone. By noon that day—what a 
frightful storm there was—the air was 
charged with electricity. Miss Sinclair 
was the sacrifice. She spent the after- 
noon in my room, calming my foolish 
fears.” 

Dora, hysterical as she was, was 
barely able to repress her mirth. The 
sketch Mrs, Sinclair had drawn of her- 
self was such a glorious caricature. 
Her mendacity was superb. She had 
never so much as blinked at a flash of 
lightning in her life. 

Now she stood leaning, witchlike, on 
her carved ivory cane. 

“So sorry neither of us glimpsed the 
elusive young woman. I shall follow 
the case with the greatest interest, Mr. 
Matthewson.” 

He smiled and rose. 

“I’m sorry to have troubled you.” 

Dora, watching him under her long 
lashes, thought she had never seen such 
rapier-keen eyes. He seemed to glance 
about the long room, register every de- 
tail upon his memory. Then his gaze 
rested upon her. 

“Too bad you weren’t up on the 
roof.” 

She smiled at him, gratefully con- 
scious of rouge and lip stick. But she 


felt as though no mask of make-up 
could hide her pallor. 

“But surely you don’t need an out- 
sider’s aid in solving the mystery? 
Didn’t the unfortunate woman leave any 
trace of her flight?” She must know. 
“Did no one see her leave the Fortesque 
house ?” 

“No one.” He returned her level 
gaze. “Yet I may say that we are un- 
raveling the snarled threads. The 
woman who killed Fortesque will not 
remain in hiding long.” 

He picked up his absurd bowler hat 
and took his departure. 

Dora sprang to the window, watched 
him descend the steps and walk slowly 
across the street. In the black pit of 
an opposite area way some live thing 
moved. A man detached himself, 
shadowlike, from: the deeper shadow, 
and Matthewson lingered long enough 
to exchange a word. Then the plain- 
clothes man strolled on. 

Dora turned to her grandmother. 
Mrs. Sinclair had seated herself and 
was clinging to the ivory top of her 
stick with trembling hands. But her 
mien was still arrogant. 

“This house is being watched!” Dora 
whispered bleakly. 

She did not know just what she ex- 
pected; but Mrs. Sinclair’s gesture, 
which brought her to the hassock drawn 
close to her grandmother’s feet, was out 
of her reckoning. 

“Grandmother,” she murmured, and 
laid her shining head upon the old 
woman’s lap. 

“You need tell me nothing,” said the 
brittle old voice; “nothing. I only 
know that you were not in the house 
during the storm.” 

Her hand touched the girl’s vividly 
dyed hair. 

“Perhaps”—the stern tones wavered 
—“perhaps you would like to spend 
October in Paris. I have been thinking 
of wintering on the Riviera ever since 
that frightful blizzard last year. I am 
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too old for this rigorous climate. 
Should you like to procure accommoda- 
tions at once?” 

“Grandmother,” breathed Dora again, 
and clung to the frail, erect old figure 
wordlessly. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


John Matthewson entered the great 
anteroom presided over by a_ blue- 
coated officer rather wearily. The week 
since the sensational murder of Edmund 
Fortesque had been a week of failure, 
as far as making any definite progress 
was concerned. He had been unable 
either to justify or to invalidate his 
earliest theories about the bizarre affair, 
and his pains, his minute attention to 
every detail of detection, had been spent 
unavailingly, so far. 

“O’Hara been in yet?” he asked 
brusquely. 

“Not yet. But 


it looks as if we 


might have something on that Isaacs 


over on Mulry Street after all. You 
know—the little jeweler who handles 
precious stones and can duplicate any 
setting he’s ever seen?” 

For months John Matthewson had 
been trying to follow the devious ex- 
pedients of certain mysterious deals in 
diamonds, which seemed at one time or 
another to have passed through the 
hands of one of the Isaacs, in their 
shabby, discreet little shop. 

“Marley’s shipment of uncut stones 
is still missing. The most valuable of 
them are emeralds. Jasper slipped 
around to-day to tip me off to Isaac’s 
last job; he’s busily resetting an antique 
emerald necklace !” 

“Same stall, eh?” Matthewson swore 
irritably. “Well, he won’t get away 
with it this time. I'll drop around and 
give his place the once-over to-night. 
He can’t put that over.” 

He busied himself at his desk for a 
short space, waiting for O’Hara to come 
in with his report for the day. 
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Eagerly he acknowledged his subor- 
dinate’s salute. 

“Anything new stirring ?” 

“Nothing.” O’Hara eased himself 
into a chair and accepted a black cigar 
from his superior. “She’s a deep one. 
You’d think she wouldn’t be partial to 
staying on in that house, but it doesn’t 
seem to faze her. She’s got nerves of 
steel. She had to get a new batch of 
servants, so it was a cinch to slip Peters 
over on her. He has the lay of the 
land down pat by now.” 

“Whom does she see?” 

“Practically no one except Selfridge. 
She isn’t planning any sudden depar- 
ture, either. Peters is already in right 
with her maid, an elderly Frenchwoman 
named Hortense; if she were fixing up 
a get-away, he’d know it.” 

Meticulously Matthewson traced a 
block pattern upon his blotter. 

“You’ve reported here on all her 
movements to-day ?” 

“Rose late; went to the dressmaker’s 
for a fitting—the best of them will let 
themselves go when it comes to weeds; 
lunched quietly at home with another 
dame, an old friend; drove with her up 
to Bronxville and then came home. She 
seems pretty restive under the restraint 
of early widowhood; gets bored not 
being able to go places, I guess.” 

Matthewson continued to scribble. 

“As long as she makes no move 
toward leaving the city we can afford 
to hold off,” he admitted slowly. “By 
George, O’Hara, there are a dozen holes 
in the thing!” He chewed off the end 
of one of his own vile cigars and lit it 
irritably. ‘Nothing fits together as it 
should. Not even my convictions of 
Mrs. Fortesque’s guilt. She’s too in- 
telligent to have hoisted an incredible 
yarn, about finding a strange woman on 
the staircase, on us, if it weren’t true! 
That’s sure.” 

“Or just clever enough,” said 
O’Hara. “But will you tell me why she 
lied about the train she took in town, 
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if she 
tells?” 

Matthewson wrinkled his short, blunt 
nose. 

“Because the guilty make just the 
same sort of fool mistakes that the inno- 
cent make. And vice versa. We all 
run to snap judgment once in a while, 
and it’s generally mighty poor judg- 
ment.” 

He rose to his heavily shod feet. 

“T’m going to look in on an East Side 
fence. I had a tip on some emeralds 
that this bird is resetting. Probably 
loot !” 

O’Hara moved across the room, took 
from a neatly numbered miniature vault 
in the wall, whose tumbler lock he 
maneuvered with a deftness surprising 
in such stubby fingers, the serpent- 
hilted dagger. 

“Funny about that missing stone,” 
he essayed. “It never turned up any- 
where. A lot the wise old, one-eyed 


doesn’t know more than she 


asp could tell, I’m thinking.” 
Carefully, almost affectionately, he 


replaced it among the various numbered, 
gruesome relics of recent and forgotten 
crimes, which lined the wall of the room, 
and twirled the tumblers upon its small 
compartment, 

John Matthewson left the museum of 
criminology and took a cross-town car. 

The lapidary’s shop presented as 
drab, as somber, and bedraggled an as- 
pect after dark as it had in broad day- 
light when Dora had hesitatingly crossed 
its threshold with her troublesome 
treasure. But though the ugly brown- 
stone fronts flanking it on either side 
were dark, a thin blade of light gleamed 
above and below the green blinds of the 
jeweler’s windows. 

The rabbit-eyed young man whom 
Dora had consulted started as the de- 
tective loomed in the doorway. 

“Well, Isaacs, how is business?” Mat- 
thewson inquired ironically. 

Mr. Isaacs rubbed his long chin, upon 
which a reddish stubble strove to attain 
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the dignity of a beard, with his long, 
yellow hand. 

“Not bad, Mr. Matthewson, not bad 
at all.” 

Matthewson lounged over to the 
counter and cast a swift glance over 
the emptied, dusty trays that filled the 
shelves. Isaacs was innocently engaged 
in repairing the clasp on a coral neck- 
lace, he noted with some amusement. 
Swiftly he came to the point of his 
Visitation. 

“T’d like to take a look at those emer- 
alds you’re remounting, Isaacs,” he said 
crisply, “with the old settings.” 

He was rather surprised when no 
excited protestations were forthcoming. 

Isaacs showed his long, yellow fangs 
in a writhing sort of smile, and turned 
to the safe behind the counter. With a 
wheezing chuckle he laid a worn, ancient 
plush case before Matthewson’s in- 
credulous eyes, and the plain-clothes 
man snorted at the flash of green fire 
against the ivory satin lining. He 
picked up the emeralds and let the plati- 
num-mounted chain drip through his 
fingers. Isaacs was a craftsman to be 
compared to some of the early Italian 
masters. Each glittering jewel was set 
delicately, perfectly, in a frail filigree 
designed to bring out the fiery beauty 
of the ancient cutting. 

Matthewson sighed. 

“These aren’t the emeralds that Mar- 
ley and Company are after, unless 
you’ve hacked them unmercifully,” he 
growled. “This the old mounting?” 

He touched contemptuously the hide- 
ous, ornate goldwork from which the 
jewels had been taken. 

“The young lady who brought them 
in is to call for them,” Isaacs stated 
cheerfully, rubbing his hands in an ex- 
cess of delight. ‘“She——” 

“Who left them?” Matthewson broke 
in impatiently, and as he was about to 
replace the tarnishing gold chain 
pounced upon a single, winking yellow 
stone. 
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“What’s this?” 

“A very nice canary diamond,” oozed 
the lapidary. “Very nice indeed. The 
young lady wanted it appraised, and 
matched, if possible.” 

Matthewson didn’t hear him. He had 
picked up the unset jewel and was 
scowling at it fiercely. His thick hand 
quivered with excitement as it cupped 
the point of light, so that it seemed to 
wink at him like a yellow eye—the eye 
of a snake. 

“Where’d you get this?” snapped 
Matthewson in a tumult of excitement. 

Mr. Isaacs raised a protesting hand. 

“Now you can’t hold me responsible 
for a stone that’s brought in for an 
appraisal, Mr. Matthewson,” he said 
shrilly. 

Impatiently the other man demanded 
and got the soiled slip on which was 
written the name and address Dora had 
fearfully left with her property. A 
soundless whistle issued from _ his 
pursed lips as he, by the merest chance, 
recalled the location of the street and 
number written there. The address she 
had so hastily given did not exist! The 
far-west number of the uptown street 
would have approximated the middle of 
the Hudson, in the course of progres- 
sion. But that, realized Matthewson, 
was to be expected. 

“What did she look like?” the detec- 
tive demanded. 

“A very pretty girl,” said Mr. Isaacs 
approvingly. “Thinnish, but good fig- 
ure, and a lot of light yellow hair. Very 
unusual color.” 

Matthewson replaced the yellow dia- 
mond with a careful hand. For the 
first time since the Fortesque murder 
he was forced to give credence to the 
mysterious stranger whom until now 
only Joan Fortesque had seen. And he 
did it dazedly. 

“She'll call in person, eh? Well, we'll 
be ready for her.” 

He leaned over the counter sugges- 
tively. 
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“T don’t suppose you’d mind working 
with us, for a change, Isaacs?” 

At the lapidary’s eager affirmative he 
gave certain terse directions, and left 
the shop. 


Had Joan Fortesque known it, she 
was nearer to safety than she had been 
at all. For Matthewson was adjusting 
his facts and theories to fit the new 
and important feature of the case. 

At the moment she was standing be- 
fore her drawing-room mantelpiece, 
straight and slim in the unrelieved black 
of her widow’s mourning, waiting for 
Franklin Farrell to be relieved of his 
hat and stick. 

“It was very kind of you to respond 
to my summons so soon,” she told him 
gratefully as he took her outstretched 
hand. “I didn’t hope to see you until 
to-morrow.” 

Farrell saw her glance at the Sévres 
clock on the mantel, and knew that he 
had intercepted some appointment. 

“My evening was free,” he explained, 
“and I was only too glad to be called 
upon.” 

His dark eyes strayed about the 
charming room, with its russet hang- 
ings, its handsome, luxurious furniture 
that he remembered shrouded in ghastly 
summer wrappings. Mrs. Fortesque 
had succeeded in imbuing the scene of 
the recent tragedy with her own mien 
of poise and comeliness. 

“You'll have coffee with me?” She 
rang, and the butler bore in the silver 
coffee things and served the well-made 
beverage unobtrusively. 

When the servant had gone she leaned 
forward and spoke under her breath. 

“Did Peters close the door? Thanks. 
Mr. Farrell, does he impress you dif- 
ferently—does he seem at all unlike 
other people’s butlers?” 

Franklin Farrell laughed. 

“T happen to have had a Japanese in- 
cumbent for years; I’m so used to a 
small brown man gliding about with a 
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seraphic smile that the average English 
butler impresses me as a bit of excellent 
scenery—a useful prop, so to speak!” 

She twisted the solitary ring she wore, 
a plain gold band on her fourth finger, 
and sighed, 

“I try to tell myself that my nerves 
are jumpy, that my imagination is play- 
ing me tricks, but I know that’s not so. 
I wanted to see you, Mr. Farrell, to ask 
your advice about ad 

“Not your butler?” His gesture as 
he set down the yellow-luster coffee cup 
expressed the supreme perfection of its 
contents. 

“Just that!” said Joan Fortesque. 
“Mr. Farrell, I’m being watched, spied 
upon at every turn. If I’m not very 
much mistaken, Peters is—on guard 
over me!” 

She paused breathlessly. Farrell 
knew that his murmured dissent car- 
ried neither conviction nor encourage- 
ment. 

“And I’m not mistaken. 
constant surveillance. My mail is 
tampered with. Whenever I telephone 
there is the buzzing of the wire that 
betokens the listener in.” 

She sprang up and paced the dull 
blue of the Persian rug like a cat, 
supple, restless, leashed. 

“In short, I am under suspicion. 
They think that I killed my husband!” 

She was striving to retain her self- 
control, but as a warm wind, blowing 
in through the opened windows, stirred 
a soft, loose lock of her dark hair across 
her brow he saw that it was damp, like 
marble. 

“But the girl you found here,” he 
reminded her. “Has no trace of her 
been uncovered ?” 

She smiled faintly, and he noticed the 
faint blue shadowing beneath her eyes. 

“You, too, think only of her, you see! 
After all, there is only that girl to up- 
hold my story!” She leaned forward, 
clasping her knee. “I called upon you 
in your professional capacity, so to 


I am under 


speak, Mr. Farrell. I wanted the advice 
of a lawyer—a lawyer not unversed in 
criminal cases. Don’t belittle my posi- 
tion; I realize it fully. What must I 
do?” 

He met her gaze squarely. 

“You must try to find the young 
woman who was here. You need her, 
Mrs. Fortesque. Have you thought of 
engaging a competent investigator? 
Offering a reward large enough to tempt 
most indigent souls?” 

“T don’t want to hound the poor crea- 
ture,” she confessed vehemently. “Oh, 
I’m sorry for her—sorry for her!” 
With bent head she clasped and un- 
clasped the catch of the gold bracelet 
whose rich workmanship lent added 
loveliness to the round white wrist it 
graced. “My husband was a ruthless 
man, Mr. Farrell; he could inspire hate 
in any woman. Sometimes I’ve been 
close to the most desperate deed i 

She laughed dryly. 

“IT don’t mean murder. I lack that 
sort of courage; but I could easily have 
killed myself. 

“That’s over and done with,” he com- 
forted her gently. 

She shivered. 

“I’m not so sure. Oh, I’ve been a 
fool, I suppose. That horrible after- 
noon when I got here—do you remem- 
ber I mentioned the train I had taken 
in to town from the Bay? That was 
an ill-advised, a panicky lie!” Slow 
color crept up under her strained pallor. 
“T had been in town all morning. It 
seemed wiser to me to conceal the 
rendezvous that brought me in, but the 
precaution was futile. Matthewson soon 
unearthed the small deceit and made a 
mountainous thing out of it.” 

“Clever detectives have a way of do- 
ing that.” 

“Yet you want me to employ another 
one!” 

“To serve your own ends,” he ex- 
plained. “Every motive, every incident, 


can be twisted to fit the belief and the 
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theory of the man prying into it. Will 
you let me ring up a man I know in the 
morning? He’s one of the cleverest 
men in the game. I happen to have 
come into contact with him, and his 
work, through a recent case of ours.” 
“I don’t want to hunt the poor girl 
down!” she rebelled once more, and 
dropped her hand in a gesture of 
futility. “But I must save myself.” 
She took the card he handed her. 
“All this, Mr. Farrell, is more or less 
incidental to the real reason for my 
summons. My husband died intestate. 
I am his sole heir, and I cannot take 
his money. How soon would it be wise 
for me to deed his properties over to a 
distant cousin of his out on the coast?” 
The amazing determination she voiced 
so quietly remained unshaken, in spite 
of his entreaties. 
“His money should go to you,” he 
ended his arguments finally. “This 


purely quixotic theory of yours is ab- 


surd. And last of all, it would be most 
unwise of you to do such a thing at this 
time. I’m very much afraid that it will 
cause a good deal of talk.” 

“I feared that.” She moved im- 
patiently. “Then it must wait until 
spring. Until this whole dreadful thing 
is forgotten; until I am cleared of any 
shadow of suspicion. But you'll find 
me adamantine, Mr. Farrell.”’ She 
played with the dull black beads she 
wore. “For I cannot bring myself to 
take this money. You see, I am going 
to remarry as soon—as soon as I can 
do so without shattering all the conven- 
tions,” 

“And the man you marry will, of 
course, be unwilling for you to make 
use of the inheritance?” 

Farrell understood that easily. 

She caught at the thread wistfully. 

“Most men would feel that way about 
it, wouldn’t they?” 

He felt curiously embarrassed, as if 
he had by accident thrust his way into 
a sealed chamber, a privacy in which he 
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had no right. But before he could make 
the commonplace utterance, that would 
transfer him to safe, outer ground, the 
beil rang. 

Peters, the perfect servant, padded 
to the door. Farrell rose. 

“T’m afraid I’ve broken in upon your 
evening already.” 

“No,” she told him eagerly, but her 
gaze strayed past him, and a gleam of 
expectant girlishness suddenly vivified 
her worn good looks. 

He made his adieux and left oppor- 
tunely before the man in the vestibule 
was announced. He passed him with a 
civil word, glanced with some curiosity 
at the fair-haired, gray-eyed man who 
was evidently no stranger in the house. 
He was a good-looking chap, Farrell 
thought as he went out into the warm 
September night; quite good looking 
enough to make any woman bloom with 
a sort of shy radiance at his coming. 
And yet 

He could not think of Joan For- 
tesque’s happy, expectant eyes, from 
which, momentarily, the somber shadow 
had been lifted, without recalling poign- 
antly the gay, sweet little look that Dora 
had saved for him—once. 

As he walked uptown to Thirtieth 
Street he strove to fathom the pit of 
doubt and deception she had let widen 
between them. For she, not her small, 
despotic grandmother, for whom he had 
a secret, quaint liking, had caused the 
fissure. Why? The _ interminable, 
dreaded doubt yawned blackly before 
him. 

What had happened to his exquisite 
love? It hurt him horribly to know 
that she shrank from him, of all people, 
in this dark and troubled time. For he 
could have sworn that she had loved 
him. Humbly he marveled at his own 
fixed belief, for he saw no reason why 
anything so enchantingly lovely, so rare 
and subtly fine as Dora, should have 
stepped into his arms, given him her 


lips. 
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Coquetry had not lain on her yielding. 
eager mouth, in her starry eyes. 

Wincing as he remembered just what 
had hovered there, blinding him to 
everything but her yielding loveliness, 
he stepped into the shabby, old-fash- 
ioned foyer of his building. A creaky 
elevator descended slowly, received him, 
and began a torturous ascent. 

The elderly black “boy” saluted him 
gravely. Farrell was the sort of man 
who is not dependent upon lavish tip- 
ping for good service. Servants always 
liked him, wished to please him. 

“No phone calls, Rameses ?” 

It was his Jap’s evening off. 

“No, suh,” the attendant said firmly. 
“Nobody done call you up, but you got 
a lady waitin’ in your apartment tuh see 
you. I wouldn’t have let her in nohow, 
‘cept that she was a lady whut seem’ to 
know her min’, She insisted on waitin’ 
for you.” 

“A lady!” gasped Farrell in amaze- 
ment. 


The elevator stopped. He plunged 


out of it, crossed the dimly lit hall, and 
thrust his key into the lock. The living 


room was all but dark, for the dim 
illumination furnished by a single read- 
ing lamp cast only a small circle of light. 
A slight, black figure waited just beyond 
it. 

“Dora!” He stepped forward, dumb 
with mingled delight and amazement. 

An ironic chuckle greeted him. 

“T regret the disillusionment—for- 
ward young man that you are to take 
that much for granted!” 

He snapped on the center light and 
stared in mute astonishment at the erect, 
commanding little presence of Mrs. 
Sinclair. She did not fiddle with her 
ear trumpet this time, but gestured him 
authoritatively into his own chair. Her 
small, black-gloved hands were linked 
tightly upon the head of her carved 
stick. Her birdlike eyes pierced him. 

“Humility is good for the soul,” she 
observed cheerlessly. 


When he acquiesced uncertainly the 
ivory stick tapped an impatient tempo. 

“IT humble myself before you, Mr. 
Farrell.” She did nothing of the sort, 
he thought amusedly. The very lift of 
her chin was arrogant. “And I have 
never done that before.” 

Franklin Farrell bowed. 

“I’m honored by your call, naturally,” 
he acknowledged with a formal courtesy 
that more than matched her own. “And 
what, may I ask, imposes this unpleasant 
duty upon you?” 

“Don’t bandy witticisms with me!” 
she commanded sharply. “You're far 
too young. Come here, Franklin Far- 
rell !” 

Obediently he stood beside her, 
amused, amazed, infinitely curious. One 
clawlike hand reached up and grasped 
his lapel almost vindictively. 

“You'd have me truckle, 
you? Very well then, I do! Now are 
you satisfied? Now are you willing to 
hear why I’m here, at this hour, in a 
bachelor’s apartment?” She was very 
much moved by the underlying motive 
of her visit. he could see, but in spite 
of her perturbation a glimmer of dry 
mirth edged her words. For the first 
time he understood why she stopped 
short of being unendurable and. occa- 
sionally, exercised a dreadful fascina- 
tion over her victims. 

“T’ve come because I had to come, 
I’m _frightened—frightened. About 
Dora. She’s involved herself perilously 
in—God only knows what! Franklin 
Farrell, you’ve got to help us both. The 
deuce take any principles you may have! 
And if you don’t extricate that absurd 
baby from her entanglement, I vow I'll 
never let her marry you!” 

She clipped the fierce threat with a 
vicious click of her still perfect teeth 
and pulled him down to the arm of her 
chair. It was not until long afterward 
that he realized the absurd, delicious 
significance of her last words. Just 
then he was too aghast at her implica- 


wouldn’t 
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tion. For she had begun to tell him 
all she knew. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Oliver Selfridge released the woman 
who loved him, with the tenderness of 
which he was always capable, and 
touched gently the shadows under her 
long dark eyes. 

“You’ve been building up a monu- 
ment of terror, my dear,” he told her 
decisively. 

“That will topple upon me, and prove 
substantial enough!’ she laughed on a 
racking note. 

“Get yourself in hand, Joan!” he 
commanded almost sharply. “For 
Heaven’s sake don’t turn hysterical. 
Nothing will condemn you in the eyes 
of these fools quicker than that.” 

Her fear was almost contagious. 
Selfridge hunted for a cigarette. 

“T tell you, it’s all the figment of your 
overworked imagination. You’ve been 
through a fearful strain, old girl, and 
it’s telling on you.” 

She felt lost, lonely, in the unpro- 
tected spaces of the lower floor. The 
heavy brocade curtains moved in the 
soft air suggestively. 

“T loathe this room!” she told him 
pettishly. “We've always sat in the 
library before. There’s privacy there, 
at least.” 

She reminded him with a gesture of 
the proximity of the servants. And, 
wondering at the inconsistencies of 
feminine nerves, he followed her up- 
stairs. 

The massive, book-lined chamber was 
a pleasant vista after she had switched 
on the various softly shaded lights, 
touched a bowl of early asters on the 
Jacobean center table, resolutely pitched 
her tone to gayety. 

“I can’t stay in here yet when I’m 
alone,” she told him in the first pause 
that came. It fell soon enough upon 
them. 


Wryly he laughed from the depths of 
a big chair. His eyes kept roving 
toward the fireplace, where, he knew, 
Fortesque’s body had been found. Ugly 
thought ! 

“So I am the sacrifice! My dear 
Joan, I can’t say that I find the at- 
mosphere in here conducive to un- 
trameled gayety, myself.” 

She leaned forward. 

“Do you find yourself glancing 
around every now and then, to see if 
he isn’t sprawling there, in his big, black 
chair ?” 

He moved irritably. 

“Joan eg 

She gazed at him quietly. 

“So you do, too!” She opened the 
table drawer, drew out a flat silver ciga- 
rette case, offered him the expensive 
sort of Turkish cigarette that he always 
fancied, and rarely smoked. 

He looked as though he were about 
to speak in some sort of surprise when 
she asked him: 


“I’m sorry you didn’t meet young 


Farrell. He’s a charming lad.” 

“The chap I met in the hall? 
is he?” 

“A lawyer, and a very clever lawyer. 
Criminal cases are his specialty, I be- 
lieve.” She shrugged. “Quaint notion, 
isn’t it? He is the man who was pass- 
ing by when I found Edmund in here.” 

“Not really?” 

“He was terribly nice—Meta Gas- 
coyne knows him well, incidentally— 
and I threatened to call upon him again, 
should the occasion arise. So to-night 
I asked him to come here " 

“To tell him you thought yourself 
watched ?” 

He flicked the ash that had gathered 
on his cigarette. 

“Yes, and for another reason, too.” 
She glanced up at her companion sud- 
denly, and laid her hand on his. 

“Oliver “ 

“Dearest!” He raised her hand, 
dropped a kiss in the soft, pale palm, 


Who 
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and shut her acquiescent fingers over it. 
It was an unforgetable little gesture of 
his. 

“Edmund left no will, no family. 
Everything comes to me.” 

She waited. 

“And a very pleasant notion it is!” 
assented Selfridge thoughtfully. 

“But it isn’t!” she murmured. “I 
can’t take his money after all that has 
passed between us, Why, Olly, I hated 
him—hated him—before he died!” 

“Death,” said Selfridge gravely, 
“satisfies our most vehement hates. 
Odd, isn’t it, that one can’t keep on 
hating a corpse. That inert thing bereft 
of life is too insignificant to waste vital 
emotions upon.” 

He sighed and tamped out his ciga- 
rette. 

“In short, my dear girl, as this richly 
deserved detestation of yours fails be- 
yond the grave, why do you feel con- 
strained about accepting the unconscious 
bounty of its object. He won’t mind 


your spending his pile, you know.” 

“IT loathe you when you're flippant!” 
she interjected. 

“Sorry !” 

He smiled at her engagingly and took 
her hand once more. 

‘But you are being rather silly, aren’t 


you, dear? I admit, the money might 
come more pleasantly from _ other 
sources, but as long as it doesn’t there’s 
nothing much you can do about it, is 
there?” 

“Yes !” 

She drummed on the black, polished 
wood, 

“I’m not going to take the money, 
Oliver. I have a little, and you'll be 
making money soon enough. My dear, 
for fifteen vears I’ve been rich and 
wretched, It’s possible that a reversion 
to poverty will bring the romantic re- 
action along with it.” 

“On the screen.” 

An odd, all-but-indistinguishable rasp 
had entered his charming drawl. 
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“That sort of thing doesn’t work out 
in real life, you know; and as for my 
‘monetary success,’ I don’t want it, Joan. 
It’s the other thing I really care about 
—the thing I won’t make a dollar out 
of for the next ten or twenty years.” 

Still she didn’t seem to understand. 

“T love you for that, Olly. You’re 
so genuinely the artist! I swear I'll 
never ask you to sacrifice the real thing 
to the false. Poverty holds no terrors 
for me, either. I'll be happy—happy !” 

The shining softness of her eyes kept 
him silent. 

“IT had Franklin Farrell come here 
to advise me about deeding over Ed- 
mund’s estate to a penniless young 
second cousin of his out West. He has 
more right to it than I have!” 

She was thinking of many things. 

“You’re actually going to do that!” 

He was incredulous, but not for long. 
For he soon saw that her charming, 
faintly rouged mouth was firm with her 
resolve, that her lifted head showed 
definite purpose. He had known her 
intimately for a number of years. Fle 
was familiar with all her moods, her 
characteristics. And he knew her in- 
domitable tenacity of purpose. 

He shrugged. The atmosphere of the 
room had changed. Something subtly 
hostile raised itself between them, some- 
thing that she blindly tried to brush 
aside. 

“Oliver, you don’t feel as I do about 
it!” 

Her voice was charged with a sort 
of anguish. 

“My dear girl, how could I be ex- 
pected to share such a quixotic, such a 
foolish impulse? You know quite well 
that neither of us is fitted for poverty, 
for the small ignominies of life.” 

“T could face anything with you, my 
dear !” 

Abstractedly he took another ciga- 
rette, snapped the case shut, dropped it 
into his pocket. She was too over- 
wrought to notice it. 
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“Dearest Joan, don’t talk like a silly 
girl of twenty!” 

That hurt, for she was a few years 
older than he, and had already been 
reduced to the tragic, desperate devices 
to which women older than the men 
they love must resort. 

“We aren’t ordinary people,” said 
Selfridge. “We shouldn’t be judged by 
their standards. I’m an artist—I am 
that, Joan—and I can’t work under un- 
propitious conditions. Care, annoy- 
ances, the small irritations of life, blight 
every inspiration, every stroke of the 
brush when they close in upon me.” 

“You mean—you don’t care enough 
for me!” 

He rose, took her tenderly in his 
arms, and when he sought her lips she 
did not deny him. But when she felt 
them fasten upon her own a shudder 
ran through her, warm as the Septem- 
ber night was. Perhaps the room still 
held the chilly presence of death within 
its walls. 

“T love you, Joan.” 

“Not Rome less, but Czsar more,” 
she murmured, withdrawing a little. “TI 
don’t mind that, Oliver; queer, isn’t it? 
But then. I’m not an ordinary woman. 
But I do mind the other. I can’t marry 
you on his money, Oliver.” 

“You’re very much overwrought, 
Joan.” 

“You’re evading the issue!” 

Her voice was harsh, unlovely to his 
delicately attuned ears. 

“There seems to be no issue,” he said 
coldly. “You merely state that you do 
not choose to accept your husband’s 
money. The choice is yours. But I 
can’t help feeling that it is a most un- 
wise one.” 

He paused. She looked at him with 
the mute, passionate suffering of an 
animal, hurt to the death. 

“And as for making an absurd point 
of turning it over to this cousin of Ed- 
mund’s now, it strikes me as being the 
height of madness. You say you think 
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you are suspected by the authorities. 
Is it wise to do a spectacular stunt that 
has all the earmarks of being an act of 
frenzied remorse?” 

“Oliver !” 

“Your position is pretty awkward, 
Joan.” 

“But I was with you at your studio!” 
she gasped, wide-eyed. 

“My dear, I left you there to go up 
to the gallery to see that my water 
colors were hung decently. When I 
came back you had left the place.” 

She was ashen, haggard. 

“My poor girl, don’t think for an 
instant that I dream that you Good 
heavens, the very notion’s preposterous! 
But you must remember that for years 
we’ve covered our tracks so well, always 
provided alibis for ourselves when we 
met. I was supposed to be up the Hud- 
son all that day—and night!” 

“The ramifications of deception are 
so appalling,” she moaned. 


Confidently he drew her to him. She 
did not resist. 

“You see, dear, you mustn’t do any- 
thing to further this suspicion these 
pig-headed police have evolved about 


you. Let’s forget all this, be happy in 
the thought of each other.” 

But his winning voice beat unheard 
upon her eardrums. She pushed him 
away. 

“T’m 
dear.” 

He kissed her, and went away. 

Alone in the room where Fortesque 
had come to his violent end, she paced 
the floor shudderingly. Her nerves 
were stripped raw, quivering. The 
enamel of her perfect poise had cracked 
in a thousand places, revealing the tor- 
tured creature beneath it. 

“You must be calm,” she whispered 
aloud to herself. “You must quell 
this sort of thing. You can’t go on; 
you can’t go on.” 

She felt blindly for a cigarette. The 
square silver case was gone. Suddenly 


worn out, Olly. Leave me, 
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she had a vision of Oliver’s absently 
appropriating it. 

She laughed aloud. 

The closing of the front door echoed 
through the house, leaving a dreadful 
silence. 

“Oliver,” she moaned, 
“Oliver.” 

A spasm of short, racking sobs shook 
her slender body. Slowly she sank to 
her knees, buried her head in her empty 
arms. 


And again: 


CHAPTER X. 


Dora Sinclair, a little less enslaved by 
her confessed fears in the golden heat 
of the September day than she had been 
the night before when she had broken 
down in her grandmother’s arms, ad- 
mitted the cause of her terror to the 
old woman, and was glad to leave the 
sepulchral house on the important er- 
rand of getting reservations on the first 
Havre-bound boat. 

Mrs. Sinclair had ignored the entire 
situation, and Dora had not been the 
first to bring up the subject of both of 
their scurrying thoughts. With her 
customary perversity the old lady had 
chatted casually about the charm of the 
Continent after the summer tourists had 
flocked home; the delights of Paris in 
early autumn. 

Both of them avoided assiduously any 
mention of the poignant necessity for 
the sudden trip. Had Dora known how 
Mrs. Sinclair’s arrogance slid from her 
tired old shoulders as soon as she was 
alone, she would have broken through 
the barrier between them, called out all 
the pent-up devotion that the conscious- 
ness of the girl’s peril inspired in Mrs. 
Sinclair. 

The girl was afraid to express the 
passion of gratitude that burned in her, 
but when her grandmother: casually ac- 
companied her to the front door, patted 
her arm with fingers that trembled as 
they caressed, she hugged the stiff little 
figure impulsively. 
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“Now don’t stay all day!” the tyrant 
commanded fretfully. 

She was really unwilling to have 
Dora out of her sight, but she chose to 
remind her instead of her duty to her 
bored grandmother. 

The day was exceptionally warm, as 
humid as midsummer, and Dora, lightly 
frocked, found Fifth Avenue still empty 
of the smart crowds who would drift 
up and down its glistening expanse a 
few weeks later. She found the travel 
bureau that was her destination almost 
across the Avenue from the big bank in 
which she drew what was for her a 
recklessly large amount of money in 
crisp new bills. 

In fifteen minutes the transaction was 
completed. 

Dora came out of the steamship 
offices with twin strips of pink. paste- 
board, entitling her to two excellent 
staterooms on the Morovania, which 
was Sailing in little more than a week’s 
time. 

Her youthful spirits were rising. The 
comfort afforded by those strips of pink 
pasteboard was very real. Once she 
and her grandmother had left New 
York harbor behind them 

A voice behind her broke joyously in 
upon her meditations. 

“Rapunzel !” 

She found Oliver Selfridge, a port- 
folio under his arm, smiling down at 
her. 

He was agreeable enough to be a wel- 
come addition to her morning. It was 
pleasant to see people, so that she did 
not have time to think. The lightest, 
most inconsequential chatter suited her 
mood. And Selfridge, finding her very 
lovely in the hot glare of the September 
noon, deemed himself lucky. 

“If you tell me that you won’t take 
pity on me, and lunch with me, I'll not 
forgive you,” he vowed. “I know of a 
ripping little garden place where they 
have the best salads and iced drinks in 
the world.” 
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Why not? 

“T’d adore it,” she admitted gayly. 
“For I’ve a new hat on, and not to be 
lunched. by a nice young man when one 
is really gotten up is a tragedy.” 

It was nearly one, and he hailed an 
open machine with his light stick. 

The place to which he took her was 
really charming. An hour later she 
realized, over a perfected orange ice, 
that she had been enjoying herself. Not 
violently, to be sure, but it had been 
much better than a dreary, silent meal 
in the Charlton Street house. It was 
sweet of him to beg her to come to tea 
at his studio, which chanced to be at 
the other end of the block. 

“When I come back,” she promised, 
wondering with a pang if she and 
Franklin would ever come to this garden 
spot together. If he had been with her! 

“You’re not going away?” 

Oliver mourned openly. 

“With—the witch!” she smiled mis- 
chievously. “Grandmother doesn’t like 
New York winters, and I’m not averse 
to the Riviera myself.” 

Selfridge sipped his iced tea reflec- 
tively. There was really nothing that 
kept him here, he realized, and made a 
lightning plan. 

“T rather expect to be in Cannes by 
February myself,” he ventured. “May 
I look you up if I’m there?” 

He was rather an impetuous young 
man, thought Dora, hiding the amuse- 
ment in her eyes beneath her curved 
lashes. But amusing—undoubtedly 
that! 

She assured him that nothing could 
be more delightful, and remembered 
with a sigh the many things she had 
yet to do that day. She would have to 
shop endlessly, she knew; the closing 
of the house, the depositing of silver 
and valuables in vaults—valuables! She 
stared wide-eyed at the opposite painted 
wall, against which a dusty tree of 
heaven drooped its long leaves. 

For a few short hours she had for- 
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gotten the golden eye she had left at 
the shabby little jeweler’s in the out- 
rageous district. She knew that it must 
be recovered. Why had she left it there 
so many days? Suppose they tried to 
look “Mary Mortimer” up, discovered 
that no such person existed at the ad- 
dress she had given? 

The lovely color that had tinted her 
like a wild rose was gone, Selfridge saw. 
What skin! It was like alabaster. His 
hands itched for pallet and brush. He 
leaned toward her. 

Then, faintly, the color flowed back 
into her pure, oval cheeks. She smiled 
at him enchantingly. 

“I’m the most useful person in the 
world on a shopping tour,” he was as- 
suring her. 

“Would you really do something for 
me?” she asked. 

“Anything !” 

She fished into her beaded purse for 
a soiled blue slip. 

“T’ve got to put this sort of thing in 
If you’d have 


the vault before we go. 
time to drop by and pick up these emer- 
alds for me that I’ve had reset, and a 
single stone I left there for appraisal.” 
She handed him the slip. 
“My maid left them there, and the 
stupid thing turned them in under: her 


own name. I’ve plenty of money here 
—I’m not sure just how much the new 
setting amounted to.” 

He hated having to make only the 
faintest demur when she pressed upon 
him a roll of crisp new bills. But if 
she hadn’t, he would have been unable 
to reclaim them. How he detested this 
poverty-stricken existance! 

He almost hated her for the moment 
as she so casually mentioned the excel- 
lent points of the jewels—more casually 
than was necessary. 

“T’ll pick them up sometime to-day, 
and deliver them safely to you, thugs 
and taxi drivers notwithstanding,” he 
promised lightly. 

And feeling that she had cleverly 
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avoided reappearing in the tawdry little 
shop, she left him. 

The beauty of the day had vanished 
when Selfridge, who had to teach at a 
deadly art school that afternoon, stepped 
out of the machine he had taken and 
entered Isaacs’ dusty premises. 

What a place for Agatha Sinclair’s 
granddaughter to patronize, he thought 
curiously as old Isaacs stepped out from 
behind the green baize curtain, bowing 
and rubbing his hands. 

“Are Miss—Mortimer’s emeralds 
ready?” he inquired casually. Queer 
that the maid should have given her 
own name! 

“Miss Mortimer’s emeralds? Let me 
see.” The lapidary peered close-sight- 
edly at the receipt and smiled ingrati- 
atingly. “I think they’re all ready. 
But the young lady spoke of coming 
herself.” 

“She sent me in her stead. 
note from her.” 

Dora had thought to scrawl a written 
order for the jewels, lest the receipt 
prove insufficient evidence of his au- 
thorized commission. 

“One moment, please.” The jeweler 
stepped behind the curtain. A gesture 
to the man waiting there, and he re- 
turned, took the worn case from the 
safe, and opened it before Oliver 
Selfridge. 

Those cold, gray eyes changed oddly 
as they looked upon the splendor of the 
emeralds. But his hand was steady, 
even careless, as he picked them up and 
let the waning daylight glitter through 
them. Something dropped to the coun- 
ter, lay there. 

“And this is the single stone the 
young lady wanted appraised. I can 
match it perfectly for one thousand dol- 
lars. It is a good yellow color, and 
flawless; such stones come high. And 
it would take a big stone to be cut into 


I have a 


Oliver Selfridge stared at the thing. 


An eye. That was precisely what it 
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was. A yellow, lidless eye, winking up 
to him. 

A curious, revolting image flashed 
across his mental vision. He saw Ed- 
mund Fortesque balancing a golden dag- 
ger, cobra headed, in his fat, soft hands, 
calling attention to the diamonds blink- 
ing cunningly under the hooded, well- 
wrought lids. 

“T’ll tell her,” he stammered. 
tainly, wrap them together.” 

Five minutes later he was out of the 
shop, in the machine. It was open, and 
the shower that had been threatening 
for some time was beginning. But he 
ignored the chauffeur’s offer to raise 
the top of the car and impatiently gave 
him an address. 

Hands thrust deep in the pockets of 
his light raincoat, regardless of the pelt- 
ing drops, Selfridge tried to fit the 
amazing circumstance of Dora’s posses- 
sion of the stone into his conception of 
Dora. How had she got hold of the 
cursed thing? What did it mean? What 
was he to do about it. 

He drove directly to the converted 
studio building on the corner of Charl- 
ton Street in which he lived and worked, 
and took the steps three at a time. 
Barely waiting to toss off his dripping 
raincoat and fling it over the black- 
and-gold screen that shrouded the cor- 
ner devoted to culinary efforts, the 
young painter reached for the phone. 

Often during electrical storms it is 
difficult to get a connection, and this 
was the case then. He cursed impa- 
tiently, stared moodily out at the lower- 
ing sky, visible through the entire rear 
wall of his studio, which was of glass. 

It was an effective room—the sort of 
room a man creates with an eye to the 
women who will come there—but he 
was not remembering its comparative 
disorder. 

And a block away Dora picked up the 
phone in response to his call. 
“Miss Sinclair? This 

Selfridge speaking.” 


“Cer- 


is Oliver 
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His very tone was urgent, impor- 
tunate. Fear turned her cold. 

“TI have the-jewels here at my studio. 
But I must see you about something of 
—the greatest importance. Will you 
come here immediately ?” 

So menacing was the message in its 
stark simplicity, that she agreed hur- 
riedly. What had he to tell her? Had 
they recognized the jewel, refused to 
give it to him? 

“T’ll come,” she said, and returned 
the receiver to the hook. 

“Where is- my grandmother?” she 
asked Madge presently. 

“She went out, Miss Dora, more than 
an hour ago. She was very much wor- 
ried at your not being home to lunch.” 

Dora flew to her room, wrapped a 
charming conceit of a cape about her, 
and hurried out of the house. 


CHAPTER XI. 


The man who greeted her, darkly 


etched against the yellowish, storm- 
racked sky that seemed to creep in and 
fill the depths of the great studio, was 
strangely unlike the gay painter of fair 
women whom she thought she knew. 

Silently when he had taken her 
drenched wrap he handed her the jewel 
case. 

“Ts everything there?” 

Her fingers uncertainly pried open 
the catch. The emeralds she barely 
looked at, so eager was she to regain 
possession of the glinting, evil eye. It 
winked up at her, curiously bright, as 
if with some incredible consciousness, 
life even, of its own, in the dusk that 
the storm had brought. 

“Everything.” 

Why did he look at her so strangely ? 

“Where did you get that diamond?” 
he asked, 

She shrank back, horrified, numb. 

He touched her hand. 

“Don’t look so terrified! I—I fancied 
I knew where it came from.” 
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“How should you know?” she whis- 
pered, and clapped her hand to her lips. 

He seemed to collect himself with an 
effort. 

“These neighbors of ours—the For- 
tesques—had a dagger which was used 
as a paper knife—until it was found 
stained with Fortesque’s blood. I’ve 
often seen the thing, handled it, and I 
know that it was cobra headed, beauti- 
fully finished with two pellucid eyes. 
They were diamonds—valuable things. 
And one was missing from the weapon 
when they found it, close to his body.” 

He clapped his hand over her mouth 
as she started to utter a scream—the 
piercing, agonized cry of overtension. 

“Do you want to have every tenant 
of the building in here?” 

He got her a glass of water, for she 
sat chill and faint, looking like death in 
the queer light. 

“So you knew them—know her now ?” 

That was funny! To have chosen the 
one person who would recognize the 
thing instantly to regain it! 

“How did you get the cursed thing?” 
he importuned. 

And then, limply, she told her story 
from beginning to end. When her last 
sentence had trailed off into nothingness 
he stirred, wiped his damp brow. 

The rain had brought no relief from 
the heat. Though the glass doors were 
open onto the balcony, and the great 
drops pattered in like ghostly little steps, 
an oppressive heat filled the big room. 
Thunder vibrated distantly, increased in 
volume. 

“T was there, perhaps, while he was 
trying to clutch the thing out of the 
wound, while he was gasping his last 
breath.” 

She covered her white face with her 
hands. 

He hunted for a cigarette, found he 
had no matches, strolled over to the 
smoking stand drawn close to the black 
cavern of the hearth. He took out a 
cigarette, lit it, drew in deep breaths. 
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“You—of all people—to have been 
the girl on the stairs!” 

His silver cigarette case 
sharply the top of the stand. 

Dora, tense as she always was during 
a thunderstorm, raised her pale face. 

“T was going to run away—hide. But 
not now. It’s useless; there aren’t any 
hiding places. I’m going home to send 
for the police and tell them all I know.” 

“No!” His sharp protestation grated 
upon her ears. “You little idiot, haven’t 
you realized what they will say? That 
you were on the roof; that you broke 
in, went downstairs, found Fortesque 
there, very much alive. You know his 
repute with women. You tried to re- 
pell his advances, picked up the paper 
knife in defense. It was double bladed, 
sharp as Damascus steel can be. 

“When you found he was dead flight 
was your first thought. You snatched 
the chance, No, my dear girl, as surely 


struck 


as you tell your incredible story, you'll 
find yourself under arrest.” 


“But you believe me,” she sobbed. 

“Yes, I believe you.” He was silent. 
“But I—I know you, you see. Dora, 
little frightened thing, your first plan 
isn’t unwise. Go abroad. Stay there.” 

Her lovely, vivid head—how like raw, 
red gold her hair was above the pallor 
of her face—drooped despairingly. 

“The burden—the terrible burden of 
that memory,” she cried. 

“Poor child.” He put his arm about 
her shuddering frame, content to forego 
any suggestion of the lover in his em- 
brace. “Dora, in Cannes, Mentone, 
wherever you go, with your loveliness, 
your youth and charm, you'll forget it 
all like a bad dream. My dear, will the 
sight of me bring it back to you?” 

He sighed. 

“T would have spared ‘you this, I 
swear I would have! Listen!” 

Some one was knocking. 

They looked at each other, aghast. 

“Behind this screen,” he whispered, 
, ind bundled her out of sight. 


Dora, huddled there, sick with terror, ~ 
closed her eyes as a flash of lightning © 
lit the room, thrust her clenched fists 
to her ears at the following reverbera- 
tion. She did not hear the greeting that 
passed between the two on the other 
side of the silk screen. A woman’s 
voice, vaguely familiar, struck her ears 
next, 

“T had to come, Oliver. I haven't 
been happy since last night. My dear, 
my dear!” 

“T’m not alone, Joan,” he said coldly. 
“My model is here.” 

Joan! Dora listened for the lowered, 
desperate tone. She knew now who 
stood within ten feet of her own wet 
skirts. 

“You are most unwise to come here, 
under the circumstances.” 

She laughed, and her laughter was 
sadder than any tears could be. 

“T think I am, Olly, but I had to talk 
to you again. When you left me last 
night——-” 

“Is there anything more to be said?” 
he interrupted. Dora knew he was 
agonizingly trying to get rid of the new- 
comer. Her small teeth set firmly. 
Beast! “I fancied we had differed so 
fundamentally in all our notions of life 
that we could meet on no common 
ground !” 

Joan Fortesque, a mere shadow to the 
girl who watched her breathlessly, un- 
seen, was standing by the fireplace. 

“T see.” Her voice was very low. 
There was a tiny, tinkling sound, and 
Dora, peeping around the edge of the 
screen, saw her hand reach out and 
touch the cigarette case lying on the 
little stand. The light struck it, and 
Dora knit her brows. She had the curi- 
ous, yet not so rare, sensation of hav- 
ing been here before, seen all this be- 
fore. 

“You are quite right. I should have 
known that when you left. You're 
talented, Oliver; you'll go far. But 
there’s one thing you don’t realize; that 
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is, the smallest element of generosity. 
One gets very much what one gives. 
You take—take all. The biggest sacri- 
fices—the smallest things, too. Perhaps 
you pay your way by the creating of 
beauty; you do give that much. Yet 
it’s wrested from other people. Some 
day you'll lose that. God help you 
then.” 

“To just what are you referring, may 
I ask?” Selfridge had no use for hys- 
teria. But Joan’s answer astonished 
him. 

“To so many things; to”—she 
laughed jerkily—‘“that cigarette case!” 

He stared. 

“You put it in your pocket absently 
last night,” Joan reminded him. “Keep 
it, I beg of you. It happens to be one 
of Edmund’s.” 

His tone was cool, crisp. 

“You’re very much mistaken. I’ve 
had that thing for years. Meta Gas- 
coyne designed it for me. I may have 
left it there at one time or another. It 


has been missing for some time, now 
that I think of it.” 

“Yours?” 

Dora raised her hand to her throbbing 


throat. As in a dream, she knew what 
was coming next. 

“Do you know where I found it?” 
Joan Fortesque’s voice was compellingly 
changed. “Oliver, I found it—in the 
library, on the smoking stand.” 

Her words died out suddenly. 

“Hadn't you better go?” said Sel- 
fridge at last after a stillness that only 
the rising force of the storm broke. 
“And when you do go——” 

There was the sound of a sobbing 
breath. 

“I shall remember what you have 
been to me,” said the woman. 

The door opened. Dora, frantic, ex- 
pectant, heard him accompany his 
visitor down the hall. She stepped 
from her hiding place and looked about 
the room. The light from the disor- 
ganized heavens was very dim, so that 


the furniture loomed up grotesquely 
shaped before her eyes. But the fire- 
place, with the great chair drawn before 
it, the smoking stand beside it, recalled 
another darkened room to her vision. 

Her tense hand was wrenching on its 
thread a button on Selfridge’s wet rain- 
coat, which hung beside. Some rough 
twist of strung silk was tangled on it, 
and automatically her fingers strove to 
untwist it. 

It came off suddenly, and she saw 
that she held a broken strand of copper- 
colored paillettes. Copper paillettes! 
She saw an evening gown, flung across 
a chair in a dismantled bedroom. A 
lavish, gorgeous affair of coppery 
sequins! Had that tiny wisp of beads 
been caught on his sleeve button during 
a hurried embrace? Poor Joan For- 
tesque! Or wait 

Her horror-filled eyes returned to the 
big chair, shadowed, by the fireplace, 
the smoking stand. She had seen that 
before! She had seen that square, 
handsome case, which caught and held 
the faint light on another smoking 
stand, drawn close to a big chair. She 
knew now where Joan Fortesque had 
found the silver trinket! 

The telephone was close at hand. 
She picked it up, demanded and got the 
number she wanted. And the voice that 
answered filled her with passionate re- 
lief. 

“I’m at Oliver Selfridge’s studio, 
Franklin. Come! Oh, my dear, come!” 

Footsteps outside. Selfridge, pale 
and no longer beautiful and gay, with 
that snarling smile on his mouth, in the 
doorway. She shrank back. He must 
have heard her last words. Carefully 
he closed the door behind him. She 
heard the key turn in the lock. Still 
smiling, he came nearer. 

“Jealous?” he asked shakily. “Dear 
child, when an older woman makes a 
fool of herself over a man “a 

“Traitor !” 

She darted out of his grasp and he 












followed. The storm was not abating. 
But Dora feared more than the blinding 
flashes of fire that dazzled her. 

He trapped her against the wall, took 
her in his arms, 

“T’ll scream if you kiss me!” she told 
him frantically. “I'll scream.” 

“You heard what?” His face was 
horribly close to hers. Those cold eyes! 

She beat him off fiercely. 

“Killer !” 

And then his long, eager hands 
fastened upon her, crept up her arms. 
Quite suddenly she knew that not her 
mouth, but her throat, was the man’s 
objective. 

She had a wild desire to laugh. To 
think that he had meant to kiss her, and 
to find him ready to kill! 

“Be still, you little fool, be still!” 

She was screaming, but under his 
torturing, fierce hands her cries were 
stilled. The rushing of mighty waters 
sounded in her ears. Pain held her in 
its vise—and then there was the sound 
of voices, of a tremendous crash. There 
had been a hammering in the distance, 
she remembered. Released from his 
hold, weak, almost fainting, she saw 
two men plunge into the studio. 

Oliver Selfridge flung up his hands. 

It was she who spoke at last. 

“That is the man who killed Edmund 
Fortesque!” she whispered, and saw 
him hold out his arms for the steel 
bracelets a third man snapped on. 

John Matthewson was supporting her. 

“Tf we hadn’t followed him from 
Isaac’s place ” said the plain-clothes 
man heavily. 

She shuddered. 

“Would it interest you all to know 
the how and wherefore?” demanded the 
artist with a charming drawl. 

“Certainly I stabbed Fortesque. We 
quarreled about his wife, whom I had 
left here, by the way. I tried to force 
him to divorce her, so that we could 
marry. He was a temperish brute, and 
he struck me. It occurred to me how 
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much better off we'd both be if he were 
dead. I stabbed him. As I left the 
room—where I left this cigarette case, 
by the way, though none of you idiots 
suspected it wasn’t his—I heard the 
skylight crash open. I was on the 
stairs, so I entered the nearest chamber. 
The only hiding place was the wardrobe, 
full of clothes. I had to rip out the 
garments that were in my way. It gave 
me a hiding place, though, and con- 
fused you all for a time—even Mrs. 
Fortesque. When the amateur house- 
breaker had descended the stairs, gone 
past me, I escaped by the roof and got 
away. 

“And that,” he ended, “is all that 
concerns any of you. One thing before 
we go.” He pointed toward a half- 
finished painting on an easel drawn 
close to the open windows. “Do you 
mind moving that thing? It’s excep- 
tionally good, and the rain will wreck 
it. Thanks!” 

The man on guard over him moved 
to accede to his request, and Dora 
screamed. For like a flash Selfridge 
had leaped past him, made for the bal- 
cony. With a crash of broken glass he 
had plunged through the half-opened 
windows, and showed for an instant 
etched against the livid sky. 

Then the frightful thing happened 
even as Matthewson and the other offi- 
cer were racing up the short flight. 
The sky opened. The studio building 
seemed to rock in the thunder of doom, 
and above that frightful crash a thin, 
high shriek sounded hideously. 

Dora hid her face, so that she did not 
see pale, distracted Farrell loom up in 
the doorway. But shrinking from an 
awful conception of the truth, she shud- 
dered blindly against him, buried her 
face on his shoulder. 

They were in each other’s arms when 
John Matthewson came down from the 
balcony. 

“Dead.” 
cool tones. 





A little emotion tinged his 
“One might say: death by 
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the hand of God. He tried to slide over waited for them in a taxi they had too 
the roof, caught onto the lightning con- many other things to say to each other 
ductor when that bolt struck. He’s to waste much time on the horror they 
still clinging to it. Mr. Farrell, will had left behind them. ’ 
you take Miss Sinclair downstairs? If She was the bountiful godmother al- 
there’s anything else we want cleared ways. Her wedding gift to them—a 
up, we can get in touch with her later.” charming country home—was magnifi- 

“You?” said Dora wonderingly, look- cence embodied in stone and timber. 
ing up at him. “Oh, Franklin, how un- But even her devotion to her grandson- 
speakably horrible!” But with his arm in-law failed to obliterate one thing. 
protectingly about her nothing dreadful They forgot to tell her what had hap- 
seemed very near. pened in Selfridge’s studio, and she did 

And then she told him what he al- not, accordingly, know the tragic climax 
ready knew. But when he took her until the next morning’s papers were 
downstairs to where Mrs. Sinclair out! 


P 


THAT hope springs eternal in the human breast is proved by the grandmother 
of eighty years who has just made her début on the concert stage with success. 


Pp 


BEARING a black eye from being hit with a gold nugget, an operatic star 
arrived from Australia. While on tour she sang to a group of gold miners who 


showered her with nuggets, and one hit the mark. 


Pp 


THE most important collection of Shakespeare forgeries, assembled in the 


eighteenth century, has just been sold for a substantial sum. Though William 
Henry Ireland, the “author” of them, was only eighteen years old at the time 
he started to produce manuscripts supposed to have been written by Shakespeare 
himself, he successfully duped his father, a great Shakespeare scholar who had 
mourned the fact that no Shakespeare manuscripts survived, caused Boswell to 
weep tears of thanks, and even sold a supposedly new play, “Vortigern and 
Rowena,” to Sheridan for three hundred pounds. Ireland finally confessed and 
destroyed many manuscripts, but those which survived have an historical interest 
which has made their value steadily mount. 


Pp 


In London the aristocrats among cats and dogs dine at a special restaurant 
while their mistresses go forth to shop or to call. 


Pp 


CIGARETTES are no longer the latest fashion for women. To be up to the 
moment mademoiselle must have a dainty, diminutive pipe of graceful line, set 
with rose diamonds and with a tortoiseshell mouthpiece, or a hookah, which is an 
Oriental pipe the smoke from which is drawn through water. The perfumed 
water is held in a cut-glass vase mounted on a bruyére bowl. Delicately scented 
mild tobacco comes in charming one-ounce boxes. The lady’s pipe and hookah 
found favor with habitués of the Carlton in London last year, and may be seen 
in the fashionable women’s clubs and restaurants here. 























Lady of High Degree 


By Elizabeth Irons Folsom 


Author of “After,” “Towers of Fame,” etc. 


HERE was a new woman up at 
the Manor. A woman not of 
New Mexico—an _ English- 


woman, straight, with level eyes, who 


sat her horse like a duchess. Or at least 
as Kirk Lawrence supposed a duchess 
sat a horse. 

Who she was, where she came from, 
why she was there, and for how long, 
were mysteries. 

Kirk considered them one and all as 
he smoked on the veranda that ran 
around three sides of his ranch house. 

From where he sat he could see the 
Manor across a mile and a half of mes- 
quite-scattered dry ground. It was 
three miles by road but in the shining 
heat of the morning he could see it 
clearly across country, as sometimes he 
could hear voices from there with 
startling distinctness. Music had crossed 
to him since the mysterious woman had 
arrived. 

He stared across. The great house 
was seldom occupied. It was built in 
the impetus of a land boom ten years 
before Kirk had found the West. The 
builder scorned adobe, and the yellow 


brick was brought ninety miles by 
wagon. The water system, the acces- 
sories of all kinds, had needed rivers of 
money back of them, and the place was 
dubbed “Fowler’s Folly” before it was 
completed. Fowler was English with 
romantic visions of a Golden West. He 
finished and furnished the house and by 
that time was tired of it and went away, 
to return only for rare visits. Weaver 
had been left in charge, and Weaver 
rented it from time to time to passing 
parties of investors and occasionally to 
friends of Fowler’s. All these people 
were spenders, with blooded horses mar- 
velously accoutered. Fowler called the 
place the Manor, but the natives took 
the word to mean the quality of the oc- 
cupants and called it the “Manner 
House;” its residents were so labeled; 
its spelling was so understood. 

Kirk had seen the new woman on the 
road. He had slackened his horse’s 
speed that the meeting and the pass. 
ing might be slow. She met him and 
had gone without a flicker of interest; 
looked through him as if he were not 
there, her chin high, her gaze ahead. 
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Kirk was not used to that treatment. 
Especially from women. 

He must therefore know all about her. 
He had to know. 

Weaver could tell. But Weaver, who 
Was a cad anyhow, was noncommital 
about the new tenant of the Manner 
House. She was a friend of Fowler’s 
from England; her maid was with her; 
other servants provided by Weaver; he 
did not know for how long. Her name 
was Mrs. Esterly. No, certainly he 
would not feel at liberty to introduce 
any one. 

This was said with a slighting, sweep- 
ing glance that classed Kirk with the 
undesirables of the West and irritated 
him. Weaver knew that Kirk was East- 
ern born and educated; that he came 
West and was caught by the big show 
ranch there in the heat waves, bought it 
because it was the biggest and finest 
place in that part of the country and he 
wanted to show certain people back East 
that it would be bigger and finer under 
his management. Kirk liked being lord 
of the locality; he liked the freedom, the 
great spaces; he liked the people and 
their badinage, their easy points of view. 
He liked the whole concern, but he 
wanted it understood he was not of it; 
that he was the equal in family and 
position of any one—of the woman at 
the Manner House. And he would like 
her to know it, too. She was good- 
looking as she had gone unseeingly past 
him. 

The great Manner House as he 
watched it through the waves of heat 
that were turning and weaving in the 
early day held a distinct fascination. 
He’d like mighty well to know that 
woman. Not altogether because she was 
new, but because he would like once 
again to know the kind of person who 
would have suited his mother. Of 
course, if this Mrs. Esterly was “very 
nearly titled,” as Weaver had seriously 
put it, she would look upon him with 
only the tolerance he gave others. Well, 
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let her. 
how. 

He transferred his gaze from the dis- 
tant house to a dust cloud on the road, 
a swiftly moving cloud that came in 
through his open gate and stopped at his 
veranda rail. 

“Hullo,” he said, rising. 
so early?” 

The girl, swinging one foot around 
to dismount, smiled and blushed. 

“TI thought I’d see to dad’s wash be- 
fore I went to work,” she said and 
blushed again. 

Kirk laughed and so did she, clearly 
and unabashed. The fiction of dad’s 
needs was never spoken of in words 
between them; just in laughs that 
told. 

“You are a good girl to come out. 
I can’t go every minute into your office 
to see you.” 

He smiled as he looked at her. Never 
could he look at Belinda without smiling. 
Whether it was her piquant profile with 
its perky nose, or the fluffy whirl of 
her hair—not red—not gold; sunburned 
across the top, but with escaping curls 
that sparkled sun-defyingly—he was not 
sure. He considered sometimes that it 
was the way her color ran that made 
him smile. She was frankly in love 
with him. Her eyes misted, mouth soft- 
ened—Belinda looking at him was a very 
pretty thing to see. No wonder he 
smiled at her. 

She dropped lightly down beside him 
on her high heels and put up a hand to 
settle the coils of hair, bulging where 
her ears were. Belinda was eager for 
style as she knew it. She glanced at 
him and her lids drooped; from under 
them her eyes said, “Oh, I love you! 
Oh, I adore you! Oh——” = And then 
a falling quite of lids. 

“And where is dad?” She smiled 
again and he watched her. Little Be- 
linda was a joy in her way. And what 
was her way? He had hardly thought 
of it until that morning, but transferring 


He’d like to know her any- 


“Why out 
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his thoughts from the lady of the Man- 
ner House had raised a new comparison. 

“Where's dad?” she asked again. 

Dad was Kirk’s foreman. His daugh- 
ter came out from town on many and 
ostensible errands in his behalf. 

“You should know better than I 
where he is. You hunt him oftener.” 

“Maybe you don’t want that I 
should ?” 

“Maybe not.” 

“Then I guess I’d better go back.” 

“Oh, you might as well stay, now 
you're here.” They laughed together. 

He wanted always to kiss that running 
color of Belinda’s. But he never had. 
It had taken three trials to convince him 
that he could not. She was not that 
kind. She just loved him. And 
he Well, he did not want to marry 
Belinda. He did not want to marry 
any one. But he knew it was the only 
way he could kiss her. Not because she 
was too innocent. Because she was too 
wise. In a detached, onlooking sort of 


way, Belinda knew the lives of young, 


unmarried ranch men with plenty of 
money and time. The little town off 
there had its Sodom-and-Gommorrah 
side. She knew about it. Belinda was 
not ignorant, but such knowledge slipped 
off her; it did not stick. 

“What’s the excitement for the liter- 
ary person to-day?” he asked as they 
went together around the house, keep- 
ing in the shade for already the sun 
was lying like a flame. 

Belinda liked to be asked that. When 
she had achieved the job of reporting on 
the town’s daily paper she had added 
inches to her height and miles to her 
importance. She ran the office when 
the boss was out. She wrote items of 
social distinction ending always with, “a 
pleasant time was had by all,” thus em- 
bodying every grace of composition. 

She liked to be called literary. 

“The lady from the Manner House 
came in yesterday. She’s going to take 
the paper.” 


“What the devil for?” remarked Kirk 
loosely. 

Belinda looked reprovingly. 

“The idea! To say that! She’s very 
nice. She had two big dogs with her. 
Say! Listen! I’d be scared t’ death 
o’ those dogs! Wouldn’t you?” 

No, Kirk would not be scared to death 
of those dogs. He had met them. They 
came down sometimes with Fowler when 
the men had played polo back of Kirk’s 
reservoir. 

That reminded him that Fowler’s polo 
ponies were still in his corral pending 
their owner’s return. Fowler had not 
returned, and the ponies were getting 
lazy and soft. 

Hurrah! Let Weaver go hang! The 
way was shown. If he could not con- 
trive to meet her through Fowler’s polo 
ponies, then he was not worthy to meet 
her at all. Belinda was talking. 

“Should you think she’d want to stay 
alone up there? But they say the dogs 
would tear anybody to pieces who went 
in. 

“They won’t tear me,” said Kirk, 
grinning. 

“No. ‘Cause you won’t go. They 
say she dresses up for supper every 
night and calls it dinner. They say she 
don’t have it till nearly bedtime and puts 
on a low-neck dress. I'll bet she looks 
nice in’em. She’s pretty.” 

“M-m,” said Kirk—straight dark 
eyes as she met him; straight, firm back 
as he turned to look. 


That very evening Kirk rode the miles 
that lay between his ranch and the Man- 
ner House. Everything that could 
shine about his horse and trappings 
shone; everything white about his gar- 
ments was very white; everything that 
could be brushed was brushed. He rode 
easily with Western swing and lightness 

It was a quarter mile from the gate 
of the Manner grounds to the house. 
As he stopped at the gate he saw the 
dogs. They saw him, too, and came 
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leaping across the dusty ground toward 
him. They were big, magnificent col- 
lies, their young, leaping bodies headed 
for him. 

He hesitated. He was not absolutely 
sure about those dogs. His acquaint- 
ance with them had been rather sketchy, 
But he got on well with dogs. He would 
rather they barked more and were less 
businesslike in their approach. And 
stared less. Their steady, brown, chal- 
lenging eyes were foreboding. 

He gave himself a little time after he 
dismounted outside the gate. There 
was some trouble with the fastening 
and it gave him a chance to talk to them. 
He loved dogs. He heard affection 
come into his voice as he talked to them. 
They heard it, too. They sidled and 
looked, It was as if they said, “Where 
have we seen this man before?” They 
hesitated, too, and barked lightly in their 
throats—one—both of them. 

Kirk let his horse pass in ahead. The 
dogs neither retreated nor advanced. 
They stretched their muzzles toward 
him, stood aside, and let him pass. With 
his horse’s rein thrown over his arm 
he walked up the driveway, a dog on 
each side. They were serious, ponder- 
ing, with consulting glances at each 
other. 

But Kirk had won. His conversa- 
tion had its charm; his voice, too. 
Presently the younger dog’s bark had 
a laugh in it; his hind quarters capered 
slightly. Halfway up the drive they 
accepted him, and as he approached the 
house they were voicing his arrival with 
loud friendliness. 

She came out swiftly to the edge of 
the top step and stood there, holding 
rosy, filmy skirts about her. 

Kirk threw his bridle rein forward 
to hold his horse, and with his hat in 
his hand climbed the long flight of steps. 
It occurred to him that she might not 
be as easy to win as the dogs had been, 
for she did not retreat from the top 
step nor seem at all pleased to see him. 
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It was long before Kirk Lawrence 
forgot his first sight of her—if he ever 
forgot. She was tall, and through her 
gossamery gown her shoulders, her 
breast, her hips, her limbs, seemed 
pliable; seemed strong and yielding and 
supple and firm, yet soft. Her hair, 
nearly black, swept thickly away from 
her face and was swathed in some 
complicated way. He saw all of her in 
the taking of one step. He could have 
told how many rings glittered on her 
slim hand; what the color of the jewels 
that twinkled from the chain that fell 
to her knees, 

“Mrs, Esterly,” he said more calmly 
than he felt, “I am Kirk Lawrence from 
the ranch there.” He waved his hand 
toward his buildings that stood plainly 
to be seen, 

Silence. 

“I have taken the liberty of coming 
up here about Fowler’s polo ponies. I 
have them with my horses. His last 
words were not to offer them to any 
but his personal friends. I have just 
heard that you are one of them, and I 
have come up to ask you how many 
ponies you want.” 

“The dogs let you in?” 

Extremely icy her tone. Passing 
over the offer of the ponies to resent his 
entrance. 

“Oh, the dogs know me,” he answered 
casually. “They often come to my 
ranch. And I am here constantly with 
Fowler.” 

Fact was he had never been there be- 
fore, but a lie or two at the moment did 
not disturb him. 

She was still barring the entrance, 
straight and beautiful. Kirk felt his 
determination take firm hold. 

“T have been riding a long distance; 
will you let me have a drink of water? 
Let me get it myself; 1 am quite familiar 
here.” 

He did not touch her as he passed and 
strode across the veranda, immensely 
amused with himself. The woman 
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there would turn him away as she would 
turn a ranch hand unless he surprised 
her in some way. He'd show her! 
B’jinks he’d show her! If the polo 
ponies did not suffice, he’d see what 
absolute aplomb would do. 

He saw what looked like a dining 
room ahead—a glitter of glass—and he 
marched toward it. There was a water 
bottle, tumblers, on the sideboard. He 
poured a drink as if he owned the 
house. Drank it slowly and wondered 
how she was taking it. 

She had not changed her position. 
The look she gave him as he returned to 
the veranda dropped the social ther- 
mometer to the freezing point. She did 
not speak, but looked at him with eyes 
too haughty to be indignant. 

“Do pardon me. This house has been 
a second home for so long.” 

That was a spectacular falsehood! 
But he didn’t care. His spirit was up. 


It was not so much the woman as to 
show her that he was not dashed by 


whatever she might be; that he did not 
grovel because he was a Western ranch- 
man. 

He stood beside her. She had not 
unclasped the hands that held her skirts. 
Her mouth was lovely—red and curved. 
Unfriendly as were her eyes; hostile; 
cold. 

“How about the ponies?” he asked 
cheerfully, and he was really cheerful 
because he was much amused. “How 
are you fixed for feed? I'll see your 
foreman, if you will allow me. And I'll 
send up what he wants. There are so 
few decent riding horses around, that 
you will like these. Fowler has six and, 
unless you are a hard rider, that ought to 
do. I'll send them up and their feed. 
Glad to do it. It’s a pleasure to do for 
a friend of Fowler’s.” 

She looked at him. His voice 
sounded sincere and friendly. He had 
noticed it himself. 

“You are very kind. I hate to trouble 


you. 
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“If you knew how little trouble and 
how much pleasure it would give me.” 

“I did not know Mr. Fowler had polo 
ponies. Did you train them for him?” 

Train ponies! He was not a pony 
trainer. She must understand that at 
once. 

“Oh, no. We trained them together 
and he was better than I at it. I am 
not a good polo player and he was de- 
voted to it. You must have seen him 

“a 

“No? Well, you know Fowler in a 
conventional way, and I know him in 
the open. We have had a lot of good 
times together. He always has a good 
sideboard ; pretty near as catholic as my 
own.” He laughed. “And that re- 
minds me that he has a lot of Scotch on 
the top shelf of the pantry. I dare say 
I know this place better than you do.” 

This was some funny game! Of 
course there was a pantry—all houses 
had pantries. Of course it had a top 
shelf; if it did not have Scotch, why, 
then, Fowler had moved it or used it. 
It gave local color to the game. Kirk 
was delighted with himself as a ro- 
mancer. 

She looked at him again. 

“T believe I will take advantage of 
your kindness. 

“TI can promise you that Fowler would 
like it. By the way, do you know when 
he is coming back?” 

“No.” 

“Weaver knows but he won’t tell, 
You will enjoy the ponies. That wasn’t 
much of a horse I saw you riding the 
other day. How do you like it here 
anyhow, Mrs. Esterly ?” 

“Ts there much to like about it?” 

“Yes. The spaces. Wide, you 
know. Still, too.” 

“Certainly still.” 

“You don’t like the silences?” 

“T like these less than in any country 
I have known.” 

He wondered why she was there, 
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then. 
tions. 

“Oh, before you quite condemn us 
you should ride through us. We are 
very beautiful often when the sun has 
dropped. There are the desert colors; 
there are the desert solitudes. I'd like 
you to see them before you say we are 
all bad.” 

He thought it was time to go. He 
had advanced. He was quite past the 
insolence—which was not insolence at 
all because it had so silky a covering. 
That was the fascination of her: if she 
struck him across the face, it would 
have that quality of graciousness. So 
it seemed to him. Years of courtesy. 
The background of cultivation. 

“T’ll send the ponies. And—if you 
would let me ride with you sometime I 
can show you the best of the country. 
Pity to be here and not see it. If Fow- 
ler were here, I would be properly pre- 
sented.” He doubted it. It was un- 
likely that Fowler remembered his 
name. He would remember him only 
as the man who furnished the ground 
to play polo upon. 

She stood, still 


But it was not time to ask ques- 


aloof, as he went 
down the steps. She was indifferently 
sure of herself. No quibble with her 
superiority over him. It made him an- 
gry, but it made him stubborn. 

“The dogs will go to the gate with 
me. I won't take them away—although 
I could. They’d go if I asked them. 
May I call for you sometime?” 

“Thank you. Sometime.” 

The dogs escorted him to the gate. 
They at least would be glad to see him 
again. 

And Kirk—his head was full of her. 
Her flesh seemed a sacred thing; her 
skin was like milk; a little ribbon had 
fluttered from inside her bodice; her 
shoes were white brocade; there had 
been a wisp of lace under the rosy 
skirts. A dainty thing. Exquisite. 
Her voice—luscious, even, and soft. 
Yes, she filled his head. She was from 


another world. Quite another. What 
were the things she thought about? 
They, too, from another world? They, 
too, as delicate as she? His head was 
indeed full of her. 

He rode up there the next day. She 
was out. “Out,” though she was not 
out and he knew it. He rode up the 
second day and the third. Out. 

The fourth day he saw her in town. 
She was riding one of the ponies. 

“Don’t think you are in a state of 
siege, because I come so often,” he said. 
“But the country waits for you to see. 
Must I stop coming for you?” 

She flashed him a look and smiled 
faintly, but his heart leaped. 

“T’'ll go. Shall we go now?” 

“It is too hot now. May I come up 
for you to-night?” 

She nodded and rode away. He did 
not follow her; she might change her 
mind. 

3elinda ran across the sidewalk. 

“You were talking to the Manner 
lady! She was just in our office. She 
says she comes in every time she’s in 
town. Do you know her?” 

“I’m going to.” Belinda was eager, 
alight, alert. He smiled down at her, 
not being able to help it. 


They rode far that night, the dogs 
circling about them. They left the 
roads and went into the desert, the 
horses’ feet noiseless as the desert 
makes them; the cactus ghostly as the 
light lessened ; the mesquite shadowy as 
the long afterglow faded and the pinks 
and blues and rose were washed over 
with the grays of dusk. They went to 
the nearest water hole. There were 
stray cattle there, nuzzling the wet 
spots, crowding each other off—gaunt, 
weary, tough beasts, branded deeply. 
She sat her horse and watched them. 
Tt was only after they turned toward 
home that she talked much and he 
could gloat in the voice whose clearness 
was soft, whose enunciation was music. 
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“Tt is lovely,” she said. “I can see 
how it might grow—and grow. I like 
this. I did not suppose I could like it 
so well.” 

“I knew you would!” he cried eag- 
erly. Did ever a riding habit look so 
well? Did ever hands hold reins so 
firmly and with such grace? Was ever 
so perfect a stout, high shoe in any stir- 
rup? Yes, his head was very full im- 
deed of her. 

They rode again and again. Her 
laugh rang; her face flushed; she met 
him halfway with jokes and badinage. 
Above him? Oh, certainly. Definitely 
so. But liking him. 

Of that he was sure. 

They stopped one day at his house. 
They ‘had started early in the morning, 
gone farther than they had expected, 
and been caught by the burning heat of 
midday. He suggested that they stop 
and rest before going on to her house. 
She did not demur. He wondered why. 
In his mind, such a woman as she 
would have passed over the invitation. 
He expected her to refuse it. But 
she accepted. 

It was wonderful to have her in his 
house. His great shaded living room, 
whose doors were never closed, was 
rare with the grace of her. She 
touched his books, put her hat among 
his pipes on his table, ran her fingers 
through her hair at the mirror before 
the windows. She sat in his biggest 
chair with her head on his cushions; she 
trossed her knees and her brown riding 
boot swung above his Navaho. How 
different she was from other women. 
She went to his head like wine. She 
confused him—he who knew women 
well; who had analyzed them, led them, 
won them. 

Belinda was there for the noon hour, 
seeing to dad’s wash or something else. 
For the first time he could look at her 
without smiling. He did not want to 
compare little Belinda with any one, 
but how could he help it? Belinda’s 


hair was plastered over her ears with 
a net and a ribbon band; her skirt 
strained about and above her knees; her 
gossamer stockings had runs in them; 
her high heels were out of shape. The 
difference in women! He thought of 
it, not wanting to think of it. A flower. 
Dainty. Cultured. Little Belinda was 
of another and more familiar world. 
He liked the new world. Very much he 
liked it. So much that it hurt. 

Belinda did not stay long. She went 
away, her round chin down. 

They were then alone together. She 
had no conventions that prevented her 
from being alone with him in his house. 
He drew a chair near hers. Closer than 
he had expected to dare. She listened 
to his tales of the West. She led him 
to talk. Once he touched the arm of 
her chair and she looked down at his 
hand. 

“Nice hhands,” she said and brushed 
them with a forefinger. 

It was just then that she raised her 
eyes and met his. His blood sang and 
raced, for there was something new in 
her look and in that touch of forefinger. 
He did not know—in another woman he 
would have thought 

A wagon rumbled past the door and 
he was called out to talk about some 
arriving corn. Corn! With that odd 
look in Mrs. Esterly’s eyes burning him. 

When he came back she had put on 
her hat and was drawing on her gloves. 

“Oh, don’t go yet,” he cried. 

“Yes. It is time.” 

“Please not.” 

“Yes.” 

He dared not say more. 

He rode home with her and they 
found Weaver waiting on her veranda. 

At once Kirk was placed where 
Weaver thought he belonged; regarded 
slightingly ; conversation directed away 
from him; put as out of it as he could 
have put Kirk’s Jap servant. Kirk was 
disturbed, for Weaver’s next word 
might show her that Fowler’s friend- 
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ship, upon which Kirk had presumed, 
was a fabrication. He made an excuse 
and went away. 


He thought about it at home. Of how 
he appeared; of how it had seemed to 
her that he should go away so abruptly; 
what Weaver had said about him after 
he had gone. He wondered, if now that 
he had made friends with her he might 
chance telling her that he did not know 
Fowler well; that he had professed to 
know that he might secure entry to the 
Manner House. She liked him. Did 
she like him well enough that he could 
dare to tell her? Would a woman take 
such a tale well? Most women would. 
It would flatter them. But she was a 
different grade of goods. How would 
she .accept it? She was all delicacy, 
aloofness—the aristocrat. Then he 
thought of the look back in her eyes 
that day; of how she had touched his 
hand. What was that? 

It was dark when he could no longer 
bear it and took his horse to ride over 
and see if he dared tell her. He did 
not go by road. His hurry took him 
across a field, over a fence, to an old 
road that was a short cut. He forgot 
that the bridge was down until he 
reached it. It sagged into the water in 
the middle of the stream, each end 
clinging to the shore. But the water 
was low; he could ride the slanting 
bridge until it struck the water, then 
swim the horse until he found the bridge 
again. He was preparing to go down 
the incline when he heard the sound of 
horse’s hoofbeats on the road back of 
him. The old road was not much used, 
and he quickly guided his horse down 
the bank into the shadow of the abut- 
ments to wait unseen and know who 
was coming that way. 

The rider stopped at the broken 
bridge, apparently planned his course 
as Kirk had planned his, for he rode 
down upon the slanting bridge. 

Then Kirk’s horse whinnied. At the 


first note Kirk caught the animal’s nos- 
trils, clinging to the tossing head and 
shutting off the sound. But it had 
been loud and the rider stopped after 
he had climbed up on the other side. 

“Who's there?” he called sharply. 

It was Weaver’s voice. Kirk hated 
to be caught like that but he rode out, 
explained, and laughed. 

“The brute here gave me away. I 
was hiding to see who you were.” 

“IT am going up to Mrs. Esterly’s,” 
said Weaver. “I have just had word 
that a half-dozen folks are coming to 
morrow and camp down upon her. 
Thought I’d warn her that she might 
prepare. Going that way yourself?” 

“No, I wasn’t,” lied Kirk. “But I'll 
ride along with you.” 

The yellow, close moon lay, a marvel- 
ous light, over Eloise Esterly. Kirk 
looked away from her. He realized 
his infatuation. He longed for a chance 
at the other world of which she was a 
part. 

Weaver explained the message he had 
received. 

“How are you going to feed them? 
Meat will ‘be hard to get.” 

“Are there no markets?” 

“No certain ones.” 

Kirk spoke up. 

“T think I can get you a lamb and 
Ong shall dress it for you. I’ll do that 
early in the morning and Ong shall 
bring it wp.” 

“Where can you get it?” 

“At the Markus ranch ten miles over. 
They will send me one.” 

As he went home he wondered why 
Weaver was going there by the old back 
road. 


But they had no lambs at the Markus 
ranch, nor at the two other places where 
he tried in the early morning. 

He rode back dejected into his own 
yard to consult with Ong. That person 
shook his head, Javed his hands, and 
dismissed the matter as hopeless. 
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“Missie out thur,” he grinned and 
pointed. 

Back of the house Belinda was squat- 
ting on her high heels, feeding milk 
down the thnoat of a wabbly kid while 
its mother wandered close, furtively 
anxious. 

“Ong,” cried Kirk, “the kid there! 
Wouldn’t he make good lamb? Those 
people would never know, would they ?” 

Ong spread his hands, shook his fat 
shoulders with approving laughter. 

Kirk laughed too. 

“Dress it, Ong,” he directed. Mrs. 
Esterly should feed young goat to her 
friends! It was small enough to be ten- 
der. They would never know. But 
he would tell her and maybe she would 
laugh, too. To have a joke together 
would cement a friendship as nothing 
else would. 

Belinda got up on her heels. 

“See him!” she cried. “Isn’t he 
sweet? He thinks I am his mother. 
Look at his legs. No two of them point 
Isn’t he dear?” 


the same way. 
“Let Ong have him, Belinda. Be 
quick as you can, Ong.” 
“What are you going to do with 


him?” 
him. 
saw it. 

“Ong is going to make lamb of him 
for Mrs. Esterly’s party.” 

“Kill him! This little thing? 
are in fun!” 

“No. But I’m in a hurry.” 

“You shan’t do it! He’s mine. 
said he was mine!” 

“Let go of him, Belinda. 
take him.” 

“T won’t. You don’t want to kill this 
baby. It’s wicked!” 

“Belinda, it’s never wicked to kill to 
eat.” 

“Nobody eats goats!” 

“They'll eat this one and think it is 
lamb.” He laughed. He was sorry 
to have her cry. But he had promised 
lamb. 


She blushed, smiled, looked at 
Oh, the love that ran! Kirk 


You 


You 


Let Ong 


Belinda had squatted again and the | 
kid’s little innocent, wise face was © 
pressed against hers. His legs pointed 
in four directions, as she had said. 

“You shan’t take him and give him 
to her. You just care about her now. 
But you shan’t!” 

“Belinda, honey, don’t cry. What’s 
the use of making a fuss? I’d take him 
after you have gone, you know.” 

He did take him after she went. And 
when he told the story to Mrs. Esterly 
as he proffered the gift she was horri- 
fied, though hardly understanding ; then 
she laughed uncertainly, rather shocked, 
but altogether charming. 

He was exhilarated and strangely 
drunk with himself. 


Then he did not see Mrs. Esterly for 
several days. He saw the guests at a 
distance; lights shone from the Man- 
ner House; sound traveled across the 
sand to him at night. Listen as he 
could, he did not hear a voice that held 
a note like hers. Of course not. She 
did not scream. She was different— 
different—that was a word made for 
her. 

He saw them all go away—a scam- 
pering bunch of horses; a big luggage 
wagon. He listened for the whistle of 
the train that was taking them. Then he 
rode into town on the chance of seeing 
her as she came home. 

He wanted, too, to see Belinda who 
had not been out to the ranch during 
those days. He was sorry about that. 
Little Belinda. He went to her office 
to see her. She was shifting papers 
about on the boss’ desk. 
odd because her hair was not bulged out 
at each side. 

“Belinda,” he said solemnly, “I have 
known you a long time and I never be- 
fore saw your ears.” She looked at him 
and blushed, but it seemed a weary blush, 
not very pink. He was sorry. He'd 
make it up to her about that kid. She 
shook her head when he asked her to 
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come out for supper at the ranch. She 
was too busy, she said. She did not 
call him back when he went down the 
dirty stairs to the street. 

He stood on the curb a few minutes 
waiting for her to call him back. Just 
across the street was Weaver’s office, as 
he called it. In that office he had a 
piano, a closet full of varied drink bot- 
tles—often a gay party. The shade just 
then was down at the one window. Old 
Sammy had voiced the situation when he 
said: 

“That there shade down is a indicatin’ 
of a lady friend. Us-all ain’t a inter- 
ruptin’ at them times.” 

As he stood there idly the shade went 
up. A woman’s bare arm gleamed. 

He laughed shortly and walked away. 
Weaver went from that sort of thing to 
her. Of course he was not her friend, 


only an agent for the property, but 
even so, he had no right to go near her. 

A short time after he went on an er- 
rand up the stairway that led to Weav- 


er’s office. He stepped upon something 
and picked it up—a broken earring with 
a green stone in it. He put it in his 
| pocket. It might belong to Weaver’s 
' guest. He’d give it to him. 

Then he rode fast to the Manner 
House. She would be home by that 
time. 

The dogs did not meet him as usual. 
They were not in sight. The place 
seemed strangely still—deserted. The 
veranda was empty. Through the hall, 
into the dining room, in all directions, 
there was only silence, though the doors 
stood open as usual. 

He sat down on the veranda to wait. 
He whistled once or twice the call that 
the dogs knew. But there was no an- 
swer. He fancied as he sat that he 
heard a faint whimper, a little cry— 
might be a bird somewhere—a small 
animal in the grass. He listened. He 
heard it again. 

There were steps around the corner 
of the house. Her steps—firm, ath- 
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letic, as her steps were. And her voice 
calling one of the dogs. There was a 
cut in the voice that was new. 

He went to the end of the veranda 
and looked. She was standing with her 
back to him—her straight back, boyish 
in her sheer sweater and short skirt that 
wind was blowing about her feet. 

He heard again that whimper as, it 
seemed then, of something much hurt. 


As he Jooked one of the dogs crawled 
from in under the house in answer to 
her call and before Kirk could speak 
she had lifted a blacksnake whip and 
cut—again—again. Then she flung the 
whip away with an oath spoken as one 
of the cattlemen would speak it. 

The band which held Kirk’s speech 
and motion loosened. 

“God!” he burst out. 

She wheeled toward him; her face was 
convulsed; her teeth were clenched be- 
tween her lips drawn back. 

“What has happened?” he exclaimed. 

“He disobeyed me. I’ve flogged them 
both for it. Then—he—here—he 
snapped at me. Well, I think he'll not 
snap again.” 

The heavy quiet of the house—the 
servants away They had known; 
they had seen this thing—this temper— 
before. 

She came up on the veranda then. 

“Don’t look so shocked. He should 
have obeyed when I spoke. Next time 
he*will obey.” 

Kirk could not have told how he went 
away from the house that day. He 
went into his living room, closed the 
doors that were never closed. When 
Ong brought food he did not look at it. 
He sat there in the half dark of the 
afternoon; the deep dark of the night. 
He was not able to think; he seemed to 
have no mind with which to think. He 
was revolted, horrified, struck. Those 
emotions struggled with fascination, 
with the power which was to have been 
love. Very soon it would have been 
love of the devouring kind. He’d been 
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building something all these days—a 
structure standing upon distinction, high 
descent, the better sort, the patrician— 
of the dainty, the delicate, the noblesse. 

He rode away in the morning, far 
across the desert where there was an old 
adobe house used by the cattlemen when 
shelter was needed. No Ong shuffled 
about ; there was no chance that any liv- 
ing creature would disturb his vacant 
mind. 

He slept there and when he awoke it 
was to seek a way whereby what was 
should not be. He had seen such pas- 
sion as a degraded woman would hardly 
show. An anger swift and brutal lay 
under that perfect exterior. 

But could he not excuse it? Was 
such a speeding, burning thing always to 
be controlled? Could she help its taking 
her perfectness, shaking it in its savage 
hands, making her what it would while 
it lasted? And it was out and out. 
Aboveboard and plain. There was 
mone of the sneak in it. It was not 
like deceit, and it did not undermine. 
It shook her. She was in its grasp 
sometimes. No matter how high and 
perfect her character, that passion took 
her sometimes—only sometimes. The 
real she would still be there. The 
purity, the wonder of her was not really 


touched. There was something left yet 
to his dream. 

He rode back. They had worried 
about him—dad and Ong and the rest. 
Belinda was there. She met him with 
a gasp—no word, 

He looked at her. Then he reached 
out his hand and pointed. 

Her fingers closed over the spot at 
which he had pointed and clasped the 
bauble. 

“Mrs. Esterly gave it to me.” 

Into the silence that followed she 
spoke first. 

“Tt was her earring. She had lost the 
other. I put it on my chain. It’s jade. 
Real jade.” 

It was Eloise Esterly’s bare arm, then, 
putting up Weaver’s curtain. The 
tottering structure of his dream fell. 


He thinks of it sometimes. Of the 
delicacy and grace that seemed to mean 
so much and meant so little. 

The Manor stands yellow and far—or 
close as memory wills. Often at dusk 
he watches it across the sand, with curi- 
osity—always with wonder. Some- 
times he lingers there until Belinda calls 
him to supper. Often, then, he catches 
her hands quickly, eagerly, as of some- 
thing nearly lost. 


Seperagaev 
THE EMPEROR SENDS PEARLS 


Translated from the Chinese of Chang Tsai-piu. 


About 750 A. D. Emperor Ming Huang sent his former favorite 


a gift of pearls that had come as tribute. 


them with this message: 


The lady returned 


ONG is it, long since my eyebrows were painted 


Broad like the leaves of the cassia tree. 
I’ve ended adorning myself as I waited. 
Tears soak the red cloak that lies on my knee. 


All day, all day I sit here in the palace. 
Bathe? Have cool waters a magical art? 
Comb my hair? Fair are the pearls you have proffered. 
Pearls—how can pearls soothe a desolate heart? 
MABEL LoRENz IVvEs. 
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OR the first time in the course of 
their acquaintance, which had 
dated from the time of the Cath- 

carts’ first diplomatic reception in 
Buenos Aires eighteen months before, 
Jasmine Praed was loath to have Cyn- 
thia Cathcart come to her. She had 
asked Miss Cathcart to come to a most 
informal tea with her that afternoon, 
and the prospect had ruined the pathetic 
little baroness’ drive in the Parco and 
no less her usual rest period before 
Cynthia was expected. In her cool, 
darkened sitting room overlooking the 
Avenida Alvear she tried in vain to nap; 
she smoked too much and feverishly; 
she leafed through the Sketch and 
L’Illustration without being able to rivet 
her mind on so much as the terse under- 
lines to the more interesting pictures. 
Should she not at the last moment try to 
get telephone connection with the 
American embassy and tell Cynthia not 
to come? 

Yet another cigarette told her that she 
could not do that. Sundelius’ request 
to her, while very very silky, had some- 
thing of steel beneath it. What could 
it mean? It might mean that Sundelius 
was most anxious to have Aleman meet 
Cynthia Cathcart informally. Sun- 
delius’ business in Buenos Aires was 
nebulous but sinister. Although he held 
officially a portfolio in the Isterian em- 
bassy, she knew that he was the secret 
emissary of the armament division of 
the great Skoda Stahlwerken, and 


armament was hard to sell, even in South 
America, in a time of peace. Oh, but he 
was Sundelius after all, and she could 
not refuse him. For she, who was ugly 
and, somehow, hungry and pathetic, in 
spite of her position as chatelaine of the 
Dutch legation, lived spiritually on her 
intrigues. This one with Sundelius she 
had found the most satisfying of her 
starved life. Refuse him she could not. 
She dared not. 

But Cynthia Cathcart, her best friend, 
practically t..c only woman in the foreign 
set in Buenos who befriended her in 
spite of her too-public intrigue with 
Sundelius—could Sundelius be planning 
to use Cynthia Cathcart as he had used 
other women? Over another cigarette 
she thought that out so feverishly that 
she left her pale-green-and-wicker day 
bed and went to peer through the shut- 
ters to see if she could see Cynthia’s car 
approaching up the Alvear. Sundelius 
knew how she felt toward Cynthia Cath- 
cart. There had been an episode be- 
tween them not so long ago that he could 
have forgotten it. He, smarting under 
a slight but unwelcome rebuff from the 
American woman, had dared privately 
to suggest to the little baroness: 

“My dear Jasmine, no one can tell 
me, with credibility, that Cynthia Cath- 
cart, vital and splendid and beautiful 
woman that she is, lives without the love 
of a man; and if it isn’t known, then 
we must assume that it is ” Here 
he used the German word unkenntlich 
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which means: “existent but unknow- 
able.” 

Whereupon the baroness rose to 
heights empyrean for her, considering 
that her answer almost amounted to giv- 
ing Sundelius his congé. 

“You dog!” she said, and her high- 
cheek-boned, drab little face was sud- 
denly almost radiant with righteous an- 
ger. 

Sundelius, in reaction, was astounded 
at the meek and mouselike little English- 
woman, and for several minutes was at a 
loss for words—situation unprecedented 
for him. Then he said: 

“That, my dear baroness, coming from 
you, makes me believe it for all time.” 

“Thanks, and—forgive me,” begged 
the baroness, once more humbled and 
exceedingly frightened lest Sundelius 
take umbrage. 

“You are forgiven, of course.” Sun- 
delius maintained his right in the matter. 
“I may have spoken hastily. It makes 
one wonder why she, magnificent woman 
that she is, is not yet married at—very 
nearly thirty-five, is she not?” 

“Because the man great enough to 
be a fit mate for her has not yet crossed 
her path,” Jasmine said, once more 
with spirit. 

“You are loyal to Miss Cathcart,” 
Sundelius had said on that occasion. 

“It is more than loyalty that I feel 
for Cynthia Cathcart.” 

All this the Baroness Praed reviewed 
as she peered through the shutters down 
the teeming Avenida. Cynthia’s car 
was not yet in sight. She might still 
catch her by telephone, and tell her not 
tocome. She crushed the cigarette out, 
and—thought it over again. 

Sundelius knew how much she loved 
Cynthia Cathcart. Sundelius could not 
be so detestable as to sacrifice her friend 
to his purpose. No, no, Sundelius’ 
silky request that she arrange for this 
afternoon an informal tea at which Ale- 
man could meet Cynthia Cathcart could 


5 not have beneath it a sinister purpose 


such as a fleeting vision at times had 
pictured to her. 

But then, why would not Sundelius 
tell her concretely why he wanted her to 
arrange this meeting? Perhaps it was 
no more than a delicate advance on the 
part of Aleman to Cynthia. Why 
should not Cynthia meet Aleman? 

Why, indeed ? 

Aleman was important enough. He 
had taken Buenos Ayres by storm, as, 
indeed, his government had hoped that 
he might do when it nominated him to 
head its special mission to the Argentine. 
Even before that Aleman’s fame was 
spread throughout South America, and 
a romantic figure it pictured him to be. 

Born, so one heard, to the lowliest and 
meanest of stations, son of an infatuated 
Englishwoman and a proud descendant 
of one of the Inca chiefs of his own 
country of Coquimbo, Aleman never- 
theless counted his wealth in millions by 
the time he was twenty-eight. After 
that, of his own choice, he spent five 
years in Europe: at Oxford where his 
magnificence was unrivaled within the 
memory of generations ; and at the Sor- 
bonne, where his doctoral thesis on 
the republican theory was held by some 
to equal anything of Montesquieu. 
Thence he had returned to his native 
state, of which he might at any time have 
been president save for the fact that he 
knew he could wield a more constructive 
and beneficent force behind that chair. 
His mind, his presence, his savior faire, 
were unexcelled by any man’s from 
Cape Horn to Panama. Why should 
Cynthia not know him? 

Ah, but one understood he was in 
Buenos on a special mission ; rumor had 
it, to save Coquimbo from disastrous 
war. And Sundelius sold armament. 

The meek, rather timid little baroness 
shuddered. Was there not still time 
to call Cynthia Cathcart? And could 
she go on living if Sundelius spurned 
her? The telephone 

A maid rapped and entered. 
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“Miss Cathcart is in the drawing- 
room,” she announced. 

Jasmine’s delicate, blue-veined hand 
clenched and was caught up convulsively 
to her throat. Her pale eyes regarded 
the maid as if she were a menad, 
Then Jasmine gained her self-control. 

“Have her come up at once,” she said. 
“Why did you leave Miss Cathcart in 
the drawing-room ?” 

“T thought your ladyship was rather 
upset,” the maid said with sympathetic 
apology. 

“But I’m not at all. 
here at once.” 

“For two?” 

Jasmine’s breath caught. 

“For four. And when Mr. Sundelius 
and Sefior Aleman come bring them 
here without waiting to announce them.” 

“Yes, your ladyship.” 

After the maid had gone Jasmine 
found some Saint Croix in a flask in her 
dressing room, and with a wry face 
gulped down a half glassful of it. She 


We shall have tea 


looked hastily to her appearance, tried 


with uncertain hands to undo in a mo- 
ment the ravages of an afternoon of 
worry, and returned to her sitting room 
as Cynthia Cathcart entered. 

“Cynthia,” cried Jasmine, now with 
a certain relief at least from indecision, 
“how lovely you look!” 

And in that greeting Jasmine echoed 
the general opinion prevailing in the 
diplomatic set in Buenos Ayres concern- 
ing the only daughter of the American 
ambassador. Sundelius had not exag- 
gerated when he called her vital and 
splendid and beautiful; and Sundelius 
was discreet enough not overmuch to 
praise one woman to another. He had 
said that to Jasmine Praed much as a 
man might say that two and two make 
four—a fact so evident that no one 
could take umbrage at it, not even the 
plain little baroness. 

“Jasmine, dear, you are in a stew,” 
Cynthia returned her hostess’ greeting. 
“Whatever is the matter?” 
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“What is the matter?” the little baron- 
ess repeated. “Nothing, except that I 
very much wanted you here.” 

“But your queer, pathetic little note. 
It was somehow so unlike you. Stiff, 
rather—strained, apologetic.” 

“But I very much wanted you.” 

“Of course I should have come to you 
sometime in the course of the afternoon, 
even if I had had other engagements. 
I’ve never yet failed you, have I?” 
There was in Cynthia’s voice a quality 
of tenderness for the drab little woman. 
Much must be excused to a woman like 
Jasmine Praed, who was chatelaine in- 
deed, chains and all, to such a master as 
the majestic, intolerant, old baron. 

“I wanted you very much to come to 
me,” Jasmine repeated rather timidly, 
“to meet—friends.” 

“Oh, to meet friends?” Cynthia asked, 
with unmistakable question as to their 
identity. 

Jasmine could not overlook her ques- 
tion. 

“Yes, Mr. Sundelius 

Cynthia’s disapproval was not ap- 
parent, however much Jasmine knew it 
was the reason for her silence. Jas- 
mine hurried on; the tea would soon be 
there, and the four cups must be ex- 
plained, to say nothing of the men due 
now at any moment. 

“And—Aleman,” she said, not at all 
sure why she should have stumbled over 
pronouncing the name. 

Amazingly enough, Cynthia gave the 
little baroness a stare under which the 
pale eyes quailed and drooped. An ap- 
preciable time elapsed before Miss Cath- 
cart spoke. 

“Aleman, you say?” she said quietly 
enough, considering the obvious tense- 
ness of her mood. “Not Joao Gregory 
Aleman?” she continued, giving him 
his full name, under which he had been 
headlined in every newspaper since he 
came to Buenos. 

“Yes,” said Jasmine faintly. “Do you 
know him? You speak as if ie 
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“No,” Cynthia spoke shortly. 
Then, after a space: “He’s coming here 
this afternoon?” she asked, as if she 
had not at first understood. 

Jasmine looked at her in amazement. 

“How strangely you act. How 
strangely you talk. Do you know him?” 

Cynthia got a cigarette from the am- 
ber-studded box on Jasmine’s table, and 
lighted it with such detachment that one 
might have wondered if she really knew 
what she was doing. Jasmine’s astonish- 
ment turned to a sort of timid awe; 
she dared not break the silence. She 
waited breathlessly. 

“No, Jasmine dear, I do not know 
him,” Cynthia said presently, her voice 
vibrant and surcharged. 

“But there is something back of this. 
There is something between you two. 
What is it?” 

“No, there is nothing between the two 
of us. At least Jasmine, can you 
conceive that I, a woman of thirty-three, 
a Cathcart, with my background, my 
worldly experience, could do—could 
be forced to do—what I have been com- 
pelled to do by some force beyond my 
control?” 

“Cynthia, you frighten me. 
have you done?” 

“TL have seen Aleman. I saw him first 
in the reception parade in the Avenida 
de Mayo; I cheered him shamelessly, I 
think, until my immediate neighbors 
stared at me. I have seen him in the 
Parco de Febrero, riding that splendid 
roan; and shamelessly, it seems to me, 
I have followed him. I have stood about 
shamelessly in the Government House 
when he went to his conferences 
there——’ 

“Cynthia,” Jasmine interrupted with a 
cry of sympathy, “why have you not 
told me before?” 

“Is it the sort of thing one tells?” 

“The man great enough for you 

“Jasmine, do you know if he is mar- 
ried ?” 

Jasmine was bewildered. 


What 


, 
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“Married?” she repeated. “One sup- 
poses so, These South Americans : 

“Jasmine, don’t say that.” 

Then, if ever, should Jasmine Praed 
have been warned to deny herself even 
at this late moment to Sundelius and 
Aleman when they came. But there was 
no more than a moment to make her de- 
cision, and that precious moment Jas- 
mine lost. 

The two men were announced almost 
as an echo to Cynthia’s plea; and as 
Jasmine hesitated over countermanding 
her previous orders to her maid the 
woman followed her first directions and 
brought the men in: Sundelius plump, 
of a youthfulness zealously revived, very 
sure of himself, polished to a glitter, 
what with tailor and barber and masseur 
and a life in European capitals ; and Ale- 
man behind him, by contrast an heroic 
figure of a man, six feet and a half tall, 
of face and stalwart figure as perfect as 
Phidias could have achieved. 

“My dear baroness! Miss 
cart!” That was Sundelius’ 
twittering. 

Jasmine’s eyes were riveted upon her 
friend. It seemed to her that Cynthia 
did not see the little Istrian. Over the 
top of his half-bald head she looked 
straight into Aleman’s eyes, and seemed 
to find there the completest reassurance 
and satisfaction. She held her hand 
to Aleman with a slow, almost groping 
gesture. He took it in both his great 
hands, and bowed over it until his lips 
might have touched it, though they did 
not. It was no ordinary greeting such 
as Continental amenities have demanded 
since the days of the Romans. Aleman 
in silence held the posture for a second 
or two, as if he were loth to abandon it. 
Jasmine, staring in fascination, knew an 
envy of Cynthia that far transcended all 
other envies of her starved life—a gen- 
erous envy. 

Aleman spoke in his low, deep voice 
and his unusual perfection of English 
accent : 


Cath- 
instant 
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“After all, Miss Cathcart, it must 
have been for this meeting that I came 
to Buenos Aires,” he said. 

For another instant Cynthia, too, held 
her proud and splendid pose, as if she 
had been transfixed in it, save that her 
eyelids drooped quite shut. 

“Almost I wish,” said she, speaking 
as if she knew that no one but Aleman 
could comprehend her, “that what you 
say has been no more than flattery.” 

Tea came. The servant opened the 
blinds, for the heat of the sun was now 
somewhat abated. Aleman and Cynthia, 
as by preconcert, moved to the window 
embrasure together, and stood there in 
silence, looking down the length of the 
magnificent Alvear. It was the occasion 
for which Jasmine had waited. Hith- 
erto she had not dared permit herself to 
seek Sundelius’ eyes. But now she 
caught them. 

“Why this?” Her lips moved to 
words without sound. 

She had caught Sundelius in a mood 
of slight if cynical amusement, looking 
more than ever self-satisfied. 

“Aleman, having seen her, has a score 
of times requested this,” he managed to 
convey to Jasmine. 

“But it ends here—my part and 
yours?” whispered the little baroness. 

Sundelius shrugged his finely molded 
shoulders, and avoided direct reply: 

“Ah, who knows ?” 


The affair between Joao Gregory Ale- 
man and Cynthia, the only daughter of 


the American ambassador, took the 
fancy of their world in Buenos Aires 
more by storm even than did Aleman’s 
efforts to avert war from his country. 
Twice a day in the Parco de Febrero 
the seventeen-hand roan accommodated 
his pace neck to neck with the black 
mare from the Blue Grass regions. 
Alternately at the Opera and the Coliseo 
the lovely American sat unchaperoned 
in Aleman’s box; for no more did Ale- 
man entertain the officials and notables 
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of the government whose guest he was, 
Every morning on the way to his con- 
ferences Aleman called for a very few 
minutes at the American embassy; and 
every afternoon when his conferences 
were over Aleman called again in his 
great cream-colored Daimler to take 
Cynthia out to Palermo and the Parque. 
A wooing so assiduous, so splendid, of 
so great an appeal to all social strata, 
had not before been seen in Buenos 
Aires. From the lowest of the restau- 
rants to the president’s palace, it became 
the most delightful morsel for a million 
tongues. 

Jasmine Praed was awed at what she 
had done. At times, especially when 
she saw them together apart from all 
their world, her starved little soul knew 
an exquisite exaltation for her share 
in it; but always the sinister shadow 
of Sundelius lurked behind it, and be- 
yond it, and above it, like a vast, in- 
corporeal blight. And so grewsomely 
did this affect her as she saw Cynthia 
grow more lovely and more radiant day 
by day in her happiness, that she finally 
braced herself to attempt to warn her, 
though her fear of losing Sundelius was 
still too compelling to permit her to 
speak freely. Jasmine made the occa- 
sion by begging Cynthia to lunch with 
her one day at the Ritz, and afterward 
to shop in the Avenida de Mayo. Be- 
fore the cocktails came she had broached 
the subject; for she was so eager to 
make the plunge that she could not even 
take her usual pride in basking in the 
admiration which her companion re- 
ceived. And her beginning was not as 
clever as it might have been. 

“The Sefior Aleman—is his business 
in Buenos Aires soon to be finished, 
Cynthia ?” 

Cynthia was almost startled at the 
suggestion. 

“I’m sure I’d never thought about it. 
I’ve never asked him. Do you want ex- 
pressly to know? I can ask him.” 

“No, don’t bother, dear. I—I only 
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hope it doesn’t go too far before he 
goes.” 

“Too far? What do you mean?” 

“I’ve been wondering a lot whether 
I did right to bring you two together.” 

“Of course you did. It is always 
right. It would have happened anyway. 
It must have happened.” 

“What does your father say about it?” 

“He has never spoken. I have never 
asked him.” 

“Does he know that Aleman is low- 
born?” 

“As if that mattered, Jasmine. 
is what he is.” 

Jasmine, in despair, took a bolder 
tack. 

“Is he married, do you know? Have 
you asked him? Or has he told you?” 

“T have not asked him, nor has he 
told me. Whether he is or not would 
make no difference now; it is too late.” 
Too late?” repeated Jasmine, her 
delicate eyebrows suddenly arching. 
“Cynthia, don’t tell me « 

Cynthia broke in with a laugh of 
light scorn, and looked at the drab, ex- 
cited little woman with a sort of tender 
pity. 

“Oh, Jasmine, you could never un- 
derstand what I mean when I say it is 
too late to matter. Let us drop the sub- 
ject of Gregory. Do you mind? You 
are bungling it dreadfully.” 

“Are you angry at me?” cried Jas- 
mine, in characteristic alarm at the 
thought. 

“No, dear; only sorry for you.” 

“Sorry? Why? Do _ you 
pect ig 

“I suspect nothing. Only sorry for 
you because you cannot know these 
things that I know now.” 

“You frighten me a little, Cynthia.” 

“Let us drop Gregory.” 

And thereafter the shopping ‘trip was 
in truth a shopping trip. Jasmine found 
Sundelius awaiting her on her return. 
It was the first time in her memory that 
she was not delighted to see the man 


He 


“or 


sus- 
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with whom for the moment she was in- 
trigued. 

“T saw you in the Calle Juncal, drop- 
ping Cynthia Cathcart,” he explained 
his call. “I guessed you might be com- 
ing home. I wanted to speak with you.” 

“About Cynthia?’ Jasmine asked a 
little stiffly. 

Sundelius obviously expected either to 
be taken to her private sitting room, or 
to be asked to sit in the drawing-room; 
receiving neither invitation, he was sin- 
cerely surprised. 

“IT don’t appear to be awfully wel- 
come,” he said. 

“Will you tell me why you insisted 
upon this meeting between Cynthia and 
Aleman ?” 

“Ts that still bothering you?” 
delius spoke rather sharply. 

“Should it bother me? Can’t you tell 
me? Cynthia is my best friend, you 
know.” There was far more of plea 
in Jasmine’s question than the mere 
words implied. 

“And she is 
with Aleman ?” 

Jasmine, quick to note subtle changes 
of meaning in the voice of this man who 
had been life to her for a year, felt be- 
neath his speech a grim satisfaction. 

“No, not infatuated,” she said truly, 
and with a wistful note. 

“No? But they are always together.” 

“Should they be? Is it safe for them 
to be? Have you not some scheme 
about it in the back of your head?” 

“Of course not. Does that so much 
bother you? Aleman merely asked me 
if I could arrange the meeting. Look 
here, Jasmine, you are all unnerved. 
Is your villa out at Flores at all fit to 
be used ?” 


“Max, do sit down. 


Sun- 


very much infatuated 


Why do you ask 
that?” said the baroness, thoroughly re- 
lieved. 
Sundelius, having made his point, ac- 
cepted the invitation. 
“For two reasons. You are tired, and 
it would do you much good to go out 
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there and rest from all this. Flores, at 
this time of year, must be deserted 
quite.” 

“Alone? Or would you 

“I? Oh, no, not I. I am just now 
far too occupied. I might run out 
occasionally. But take Miss Cathcart 
with you. It might serve to get her 
away from Aleman’s influence, if you 
think that is undesirable.” 

“Tt is so deserted now.” 

“Yet the idea seems not to be wholly 
distasteful to you,” Sundelius said with 
a too-keen scrutiny of her. 

“For Cynthia’s sake, it might be wise. 
I could talk with her better there,” Jas- 
mine admitted after a moment’s thought. 
“But how to manage getting her there?” 

“Very simple. Tell her that you 
want to get away from me for a time. 
She will come with you, I am sure. 
And you could, as you suggest, exert far 
more influence over her out there.” 

“Max, you are very dear to think 
of all this. I believe I was almost hat- 


ing you when I came in.” 


“Hating me? Jasmine, you frighten 
me. Why hating me?” 

“I was so sure that you had some 
ulterior motive in pushing this affair be- 
tween Cynthia and Aleman. You, want- 
ing to sell munitions of war to the Ar- 
gentine; Aleman fighting for peace with 
honor for his own little country. You 
know, like the story you were telling me 
about that Italian woman at the time of 
the Turko-Italian war.” 

“How could you believe that of me? 
Well, well. Jasmine,” he smiled, get- 
ting up and coming close to her, “just 
for that I’ve a notion not to see you, nor 
write you, nor let you hear from me, 
for—well, a month.” 

“Max. Please!” 

“Don’t be so frightened. It would 
probably be too much of a penalty for 
me.” Sundelius laughed, but it was 
music to Jasmine’s ears. 

“You are sweet to me, Max. 
have tea upstairs.” 


Let’s 
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And thus it came about that Cynthia 
Cathcart went into the country with Jas- 
mine Praed in the out season at Flores, 
thirty bad kilometers from Buenos 
Aires. 


To Baron Praed’s villa at Flores 
toward night of the second day of the 
baroness’ sojourn there with Cynthia 
Cathcart came a woman of a type very 
well known to the baroness, who had 
lived for a dozen years in South 
America; and not at all known to Cyn- 
thia, who had been there scarcely a year. 
She was of that indefinite age which 
many Latin women achieve when they 
are between twenty-five and forty; 
richly gowned but dowdy beyond the 
credulity of those who do not know 
the type; her fat hands ablaze with 
jewels; her head crowned with a sweep- 
ing hat of ostrich and osprey and para- 
dise and flowers in unbelievable con- 
fusion; short of stature, coarse, almost 
purple of coloring. She arrived in an 
obviously hired car, asked to see Miss 
Cathcart, and was obeyed to the letter, 
of course, by Jasmine’s well-trained 
English servants. She sent no name to 
Cynthia, saying merely that a lady 
wished to speak to Miss Cathcart. 

Cynthia came to the library much 
perplexed. Jasmine, who had heard 
the announcement, came as far as the 
hall with her. The woman spoke in 
Spanish, of which Cynthia understood 
little. 

“ham Miss Cathcart, yes; I regret 
that I do not speak Spanish well enough 
to talk freely with you. Do you have 
French, or English?” 

The woman shook her head in nega- 
tion. 

Cynthia continued : 

“May I call in my friend the Baroness 
Praed to act as interpreter ?” 

“Si, si, sefiorita. It is your affair.” 

Jasmine was only too eager to know 
what was in the wind. A vague fear 
came upon her again: a fear which 
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was aggravated upon seeing the woman’s 
expression. She willingly, therefore, 
accepted the post of interpreter. 

“You will excuse my coming here un- 
announced,” the woman began her mis- 
sion. “They told me at Miss Cath- 
cart’s house that she was here. You 
will understand why I came immediately 
to see her.” 

“What is your affair?” Jasmine asked 
her. 

“May I first tell my name? I am 
Sefiora Aleman, the wife of Joao 
Gregory Aleman,” she announced, look- 
ing straight at Cynthia dramatically and 
yet with restraint. 

“Jasmine, what does she say?” Cyn- 
thia asked. “Why don’t you tell me?” 

Jasmine could not look at Cynthia 
then, and evaded the exigency by keep- 
ing her pale eyes fixed upon the woman. 

“Cynthia,” she said almost inaudibly, 
it seemed to herself, “would you mind 
going out until a 

“But she came to see me. 
should I go out? What is it about 
Gregory? I must know.” 

The woman spoke: 

“You call him Gregory?” 

“What is she saying, Jasmine?” 

“Please wait, Cynthia, until I have 
heard all she has to say.” 

“Bid her hasten, then; 
know now what she said.” 

There was that quality in Cynthia’s 
voice that broke through Jasmine’s fear 
of looking at her, and brought the pale 
eyes to her as they would have swung 
unwillingly to some compelling horror. 

The woman spoke: 

“Miss Cathcart understands, I see,” 
she said in her uncultured Spanish. 

Jasmine realized now that there was 
no chance to shield Cynthia by putting 
a false interpretation on that which the 
woman was about to say. Then only 
did she lose her self-control and burst 
out in raging passion: 

“Why have you dared come here? 
There has been no harm done. What 


Why 


because I 
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have you come here for? Leave at 
once, or I shall have you thrown out.” 

“Quietly, Jasmine, please. She is his 
wife. What does she want?” 

“What do you want?” Jasmine trans- 
lated. 

The woman was still smarting under 
Jasmine’s invective. 

“He has probably told her that he has 
no wife,” she said. “Ask her.” 

Jasmine could not frame the ques: 
tion; instead she insisted: 

“What do you want of us?” 

The woman spoke calmly: 

“T heard of the affair in Coquimbo 
You may think I have no interest in it, 
I know he has outgrown me, but must 
I on that account give him up? There 
is no divorce in Coquimbo. What 
is Miss Cathcart to do about it? I 
came down immediately to see her, to 
tell her about it all, perhaps to beg her 
to give him up. It would be useless for 
me to go to him. She is a woman; I 
thought she might understand.” 

“What is it she says?” asked Cynthia. 
“Jasmine, why do you delay so? Tell 
me all she says.” 

Haltingly Jasmine interpreted as 
closely as she could. The woman 
studied Cynthia with stolid eyes. Cyn- 
thia seemed to return her stare, but as 
from heights above any the other woman 
could attain to. After Jasmine had 
finished Cynthia was silent for a long 
time. Then she spoke: 

“Ask her, Jasmine, exactly what she 
means by ‘give him up.’” 

Jasmine, scarcely sensible im her weak- 
ness, put the question literally. 

The woman answered: 

“Will she tell him in my hearing that 
she is through with him, and that she 
will have no more to do with him, and 
that she spurns him? Will she tell him 
that in my hearing, and let me hear his 
answer? With that I must be satisfied. 
No more than that can be done. Will 
she do that?” 

In a breathless composite sentence 
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Jasmine managed to convey the sense 
of the woman’s plan; then waited ages, 
or so it seemed to her, for the answer. 
At last it came. 
“Jasmine, will 


you go back to 


Buenos Aires with me to-night—with 
her? I should like to have you with me 
when—we see him.” 


“Cynthia!” gasped Jasmine in a great 


“It must be done, dear. Will you 
come with me?” 

“Cynthia, this is insufferable.” 

The woman inquired: 

“What is she saying?” 

Jasmine gathered her wits and said: 

“She accepts; she will do as you say. 
She proposes to go back to Buenos 
Aires immediately.” 

“But is that not likely to be unneces- 
sarily public?” the woman protested. 
“Not alone for him, but for Miss Cath- 
cart, and for all of us? He will come 
here. He will come here if Miss Cath- 
cart asks him to. He is more likely to 
come if there is no mention of me. A 
man in his position, in the public eye 
down to the smallest detail of his life, 
and at his present crisis z 

“Jasmine,” broke in Cynthia, “what- 
ever is all this? Is she not satisfied?” 

Jasmine explained. 

“She is right,” Cynthia said. “I shall 
send the wire.” She found telegraph 
blanks in an escritoire at the opposite 
side of the room, and started to write. 

“You are marvelous, Cynthia,” Jas- 
mine gasped again, her dull face flushed. 

Cynthia laughed strangely. 

“Marvelous!” she repeated. “It’s not 
yet credible to me.” She tore up the 
blank with mad haste and began writing 
another. “I must get this done before 
I begin to comprehend what it means. 
There, send it as it is. I cannot write 
another. And when I begin to compre- 
hend then you must be with me, Jas- 
mine.” 

Jasmine read the wire. 

“If your affairs permit, will you 
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come to me,” was what Cynthia had 
written. 

“He should be here, should he not,” 
the woman queried, “in a couple of 
hours ?” 

“If his affairs permit,” Jasmine 
quoted; and never before had she seen 
so much of greatness in Cynthia Cath- 
cart. 


Aleman received his telegram in his 
suite at the Coquimban legation. With 
his secretaries and the Coquimban min- 
ister resident in Buenos Aires he was 
for the last time going over the docu- 
ments and arguments which he intended 
to present that evening to the Argentine 
government in support of the last clause 
of the proposed treaty of amicable ad- 
justment between the two countries: 
that memorable clause which demanded 
the cession to Coquimbo of a port on 
the Plata and access to the sea. With- 
out it Coquimbo was forever stifled; 
without its amicable cession to Co- 
quimbo, according to the boundaries set 
forth in a royal edict of Philip II, the 
people of Coquimbo would rise in 
revolution, if need be, and declare upon 
the larger country a war to the death. 
It was this which Aleman labored with 
all his strength to avert; nor could any 
man less than Aleman hope for success. 
All other affairs of dispute between the 
two countries Aleman had managed to 
settle with fair success. This question 
of readjustment of boundary remained 
alone to be discussed, and it was to be 
brought before the representatives of 
the Argentine government as something 
of a surprise. Into this situation came 
the telegram. 

Aleman read it but once, and crushed 
it into his pocket. His deep-set eyes 
ran over the array of maps and papers 
spread out on the large table before him, 
and immediately he arose. 

“Montijo,” said he to the minister, 
“you must take my place at the con- 
ference to-night——” 
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“Excellency, impossible!” 

“And present the clause, since there 
remains nothing more to be done. Do 
whatever you can to g 

“Excellency, impossible! 
fail; it would forewarn them. 
not dare attempt it. 
but you ; 

There was 
answer. 

“Perhaps you are right. I am, as you 
can guess, called away on urgent busi- 
ness. You must appear in my place, 
and beg a postponement, then, on the 
ground of—-whatever pretext you care 
to present. To-morrow night I shall be 
back; perhaps before then. Have my 
car called.” 

“Yes, excellency,” said the minister, 
his curiosity overwhelmed by Aleman’s 
peremptoriness, which was not unlike 
that of master toward servant, despite 
his own elevated position. 

“And inform the police that I shall 
need the escort of the secret service only 
to the limits of the city. Beyond that 
there is no need of them.” 

“But, excellency 4 

“See to it, Montijo, without delay.” 

“But the Argentine government has 
insisted, for its own protection, that you 
be guarded while you are here. It is 
not a popular errand you have come 
upon ; 

“This is my personal affair, Montijo. 
And I can look to myself once I am out 
of the city crowds. I am going into 
the country. I do not want the secret 
service to follow me there,” 

“Yes, excellency. Your requests shall 
be obeyed.” However acquiescent, the 
minister’s voice conveyed chiefly curi- 
osity and astonishment. 


It would 
I should 
There is no one 


no conceit in Aleman’s 


That morning Sundelius had wired in 
code to his agent in the capital of Co- 
quimbo: 


Treaty will fail through Aleman’s assas- 
sination. At first news of it close contract 
armament Coquimban government immedi- 
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ate delivery munitions now in Para so one 


month ahead of deliveries of Schneider Creu- 
sot or Krupp. Payment lien Coquimban cus- 
toms in kronen lowest exchange. 


And rather late in the afternoon of 
the same day, his business in Buenos 
Aires finished, he motored down to see 
the little baroness at Flores, arriving 
just at nightfall. 


; 

1 

1 
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He found her, of 
course, ashen gray, withered, appalled 
at seeing him. 

“You've come most inopportunely. ] 
can’t receive you now,” she said with- 
out so much as a greeting. 

“But whatever's happened, Jasmine ?” 
he countered in full sympathy, refusing 
to accept his congé. 

She stepped suddenly back a pace and 
stared at him, her hand catching up to 
her throat in her habitual gesture. 

“Can you be at the bottom of this?” 

“My dear baroness, of what?” 

“Cynthia’s business; Aleman; Ale- 
man’s wife.” 

“Aleman’s wife! Has he a wife?” 

“Then you don’t know?” she said, re- 
laxing her scrutiny. 

“Must I answer that question?” he 
said a little petulantly. 

“But I am so afraid,” she parried. 
“If I thought you were at the bot- 
tom 

“T don’t know what you mean by ‘at 
the bottom’ of whatever has happened. 
But if you think I am, and charge me 
again with it in that tone of voice, I shall 
go at once and be glad to go; and I will 
never again set eyes on you.” Never 
before had he spoken like that to her. 

“Max!” she gasped with a catch in 
her breath. 

“Well, Jasmine, you are insulting.” 

“But I am so upset, Max.” 

“Then is not my proper place 
you?” 

“Will you stay with me until this is 
over? I am sure I shall need you.” 
She was pleading now. 

“Judging from your state, I should 
consider myself a cad to leave you. But 


with 
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I do wish you would tell me what has 


happened.” 

She came closer to him where he sat 
in the now deserted library, and with 
shaking voice told him of the woman’s 
visit, and of Cynthia’s telegram to Ale- 
man. 

“Where is the woman now?” Sun- 
delius asked. 

“She wanted to be alone. 
the baron’s suite to rest in.” 

“And Miss Cathcart—where is she?” 

“In her own suite.” 

“Upset by it?” 

“One doesn’t know. I can’t make 
out. She doesn’t talk. She sits by the 
window and waits for him. It’s un- 
canny. I can’t bear to look at her.” 

Sundelius bit at his mustache. 

“Holding herself in restraint by ef- 
fort of will, probably, until he gets 
here,” he observed as if to himself. 

“T dread it, Max.” 

“T am glad I am here with you, Jas- 
mine.” He was all tenderness now. 
“What are her plans for seeing him?” 

“She has none.” 

“I think,” Sundelius said after a mo- 
ment’s thought, “that I had best stay 
in the background, but on call. It 
would make it only the more awkward 
for her if she knows I am here.” 

“So I think, Max.” 

“At what time is he expected ?” 

“Heaven knows.” 

Sundelius digested that fact; then he 
said : 

“T am rather hungry, Jasmine. Could 
the servants 

“Of course. Iam sosorry. Do you 
mind eating in the breakfast room? It 
is more secluded in case Cynthia comes 
down. And I shall come to you there 
after I have seen her again.” 

Jasmine gave the necessary orders, 
and was about to leave him for a mo- 
ment to see Cynthia. 

“You might cautiously inquire of 
her,” Sundelius said, “what she intends 
to do when he comes. 


I gave her 


And let me, 
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know. Then I can watch things with- 
out being in the way.” 

“You are considerate, Max.” 

And Jasmine reported to iim a few 
minutes later that Cynthia wanted to see 
Aleman first, alone, in her suite. After 
that Jasmine fluttered about, now in now 
out, for the most part speechless save 
in fitful and meaningless phrases, con- 
tinually detached, haunted looking, un- 
easy. 

Sundelius ate leisurely and drank with 
enjoyment of the Marcobrunner which 
he had asked for. He smoked a cigar- 
ette. Presently he arose and strolled 
thoughtfully back through the big dining 
room. He knew the villa—at least 
the masters’ quarters—perfectly; and 
now after listening for Jasmine and 
finally hearing her voice in Cynthia’s 
rooms, he tiptoed hastily to the door of 
that which he knew to be the baron’s 
suite. He rapped softly, and was sum- 
moned within. The woman there, as 
well, had finished her meal, and was 
smoking a raw black cigarette of native 
tobacco. She started, however, as she 
identified her caller and made as if to 
rise from her chair. Sundelius with a 
gesture cautioned her to be quiet. He 
closed the door behind him. 

“Considering that you are only a 
third-rate actress,” he addressed her, 
“you seem to have been most convinc- 
ing.” 

“Thank you, sefior. 
of it g 

“There is nothing more for you to 
do, I think, the way affairs are turning. 
Simply remain here until you hear a 
revolver shot; then rush out and rant 
a little and throw yourself on his body, 
or something like that. As soon as his 
body has been shipped back to his home 
you may take the first ship for your 
beloved Spain.” 

“Shot? Revolver shot? 
suspect me?” 

“Oh, never. The motive has been 
already too well established.” 


But for the rest 


Will they 
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“Oh, she? 
of a woman.” 

‘Women are women.” 

“She would never do that.” 

“Leave that to me.” 

“Why did you not tell me what—— 
They will be sure to arrest me——” 

“Never. I have myself to look after. 
You shall not be arrested. No one shall 
know but me and the little baroness 
And she is safe. The evidence of the 
two of us against that of the American 
and the motive established. All you 
have to do is rant a little and run to 
us. There he ts now. I must go.” 

“But if this is what you wanted, could 
you not have done it better in Buenos 
Aires——” 

“With the government secret service 
constantly on his trail? Never.” He 
listened for a moment at the door. 
“There goes the baroness down to meet 
him,” he announced. “I must go now. 
Remember your part. Keep out of sight 
until you hear the revolver shot.” 

Upon withdrawing from the baron’s 
suite Sundelius lurked behind the light 
drapery of the windows that illuminated 
the well of the winding stairway until 
Jasmine had brought Aleman upstairs. 
From the sound of their footsteps, 
Sundelius had no difficulty in identify- 
ing the suite that now lodged Cynthia 
as being the suite that had on occasion 
lodged himself, down the long hall at 
the corner of the block of buildings that 
surrounded the patio, adjacent to Jas- 
mine’s own suite. This fact simplified 
matters for him. Whereas he had ex- 
pected to listen at the door of the suite, 
awaiting an auspicious opportunity to 
tear the door open and put his plan to 
execution, he now saw a safer method, 
one that would obviate the anticipated 
complication of having Jasmine ‘listen- 
ing at his shoulder. 

There was, he knew, a wide balcony 
extending beneath the windows of that 
story almost entirely around the court- 
yard, thus giving access on the patio side 


But she is not that kind 
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from one suite to another. To this 
balcony he went as soon as Jasmine 
had gone down the hall with Aleman. 
He walked stealthily along the balcony 
until he came to Cynthia’s window; and 
here, by peering through the cracks in 
the Venetian blinds, he could see all 
that transpired in the room. 

The situation within held him spell- 
bound ; so much so that even his fingers 
relaxed their grip on the pistol in his 
pocket. Jasmine had left Aleman with 
Cynthia, and had gone without a word. 
Undoubtedly she was listening on the 
other side of the door against which Ale- 
man now stood, looking at Cynthia as 
a man looks only at the woman he loves. 

“Speed has never seemed so futile, nor 
roads so long,” he greeted her, still 
standing aloof as if loath to approach 
her until he knew why she had sent for 
him. 

Cynthia arose from her chair by the 
window and came slowly toward him, 
her eyes fixed upon him, but otherwise 
as if she had no contact with her sur- 
roundings. 

“These last few minutes—perhaps 
since you were coming, then, nearer to 
me—a wonderful peace has come upon 
me, and I marvel that I could have been 
so weak, so little certain of you, as to 
have sent for you.” 

That speech, to Sundelius, was amaz- 
ing. She was coming closer and closer 
to Aleman, and yet there had been no 
outburst that could have carried to the 
servant’s ears as evidence of her jeal- 
ousy. 

“So little certain of me?” Aleman 
asked, mildly astonished. “You have 
been doubting me?” 

“For a moment. For a cruel hour, 
really, but that is as nothing in the 
course of our long lives together. The 
other woman But you are not mar- 
ried. I know it now.” 

Sundelius, more and more amazed, 
wondered if she could have heard the 


conversation he had held with the Span- 
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ish actress, and yet was sure that she 


could not have heard it. Besides, there 
was a radiancy in Cynthia’s face, a qual- 
ity in her voice, that stamped her for the 
moment as a prophetess. He remem- 
bered a similar occasion, a woman in 
Berne, who loved him beyond his com- 
prehension, whose intuitions regarding 
him had been thereby made as certain 
as science itself. 

“J—married?” Aleman ejaculated. 
“T have known you but a month. I have 
waited for you throughout my life. 
How could I be married?” It was no 
mere pretty speech. He lived his as- 
tonishment, his incredulity ; it was in his 
face and his posture. 

“There is nothing more to be said 
about it, Gregory; let us talk of other 
things.” 

Sundelius saw his opportunities slip- 
ping away from him. Another second 
and she would be in his embrace, instead 
of ranting at the top of her voice as he 
confidently expected. It was now or 
never. Peering still at the scene with 
the fascination of witnessing that which 
he could not comprehend, he pulled the 
Venetian blind back from the casing 
very softly, and was about to raise the 
pistol to the interstice thus made when 
he felt a hand upon his arm. 

“Max, what are you doing?” the little 
baroness whispered frantically from his 
side. 

Tensely held as he had been by what 
he saw within the room, he had not 
heard her approach. He peered down 
at her through the darkness. His poise, 
gained by a rigid discipline through life, 
did not desert him. If she had not in- 
tended to give him a chance, she could 
have raised an outcry. Instead she had 
whispered. She was putty in his hands. 

“What are you doing?” she repeated. 
“I knew you were up to something. I 
looked for you as soon as Aleman came. 
Now, tell me——” 

“Don’t be a fool, Jasmine. 
my way. We are safe.” 


He is in 
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“I see your scheme. 
ousy.” 

“Yes. We are protected. 
go. I rely on you.” 

Again he raised his pistol. She hurled 
herself upon him with more strength 
and violence than in any other crisis her 
frail body could have contained. Again 
he shook her off. She shrieked the 
warning. Sundelius threw discretion to 
the winds, tore back the blind, and: fired 
twice. Then he caught Jasmine up 
from the floor of the balcony where he 
had hurled her. 

“Take this pistol. Hold it for me,” 
he commanded, and thrust it into her 
hand. 

From within, the Venetian blind was 
rent away as by a giant’s hand. Aleman 
and Cynthia were there together. 

Sundelius, holding Jasmine in his 
arms, looked up at them. 

“Are you hurt? Did she hurt you? 
I caught her just in time,” said he, 
breathing hard. 

Cynthia spoke first: 

“Jasmine—you? Did you 
Why ?” 

Sundelius made quick answer: “Mad 
with compassion for you, Miss Cathcart. 
She threatened it after Aleman came. 
She escaped me. I followed her here.” 

The pistol fell from Jasmine’s hand 
to the floor. Her eyes were fixed on 
Cynthia as if there had been none other 


Cynthia’s jeal- 


He must 


shoot? 


there. But speak she could not. Only 
her eyes spoke. 
“Jasmine,” Cynthia repeated, “did 


you shoot?” 

The little baroness nodded her head. 

“Yes,” she whispered faintly. 

“But why, Jasmine?” 

“Yes,” Jasmine repeated, as if that 
were the only word she knew. 

Aleman, his left hand dripping with 
blood, stepped out very calmly upon the 
balcony. 

“One sees clearly at a time like this,” 
he said apropos of nothing, if one could 
judge from his placidity. 
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Nevertheless, with lightning quickness 
his two great hands had encircled Sunde- 
lius’ throat. At arm’s length he lifted 
the polished little man high into the air, 
over the wrought-iron balcony, and held 
him there, unmoved by his struggles, 
as if he were about to drop him to the 
paved courtyard below. 

‘Baroness,” Aleman said _ gently, 
though his deep tones stirred echoes to 
the far side of the patio, “is he guilty, or 
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“Innocent,” Jasmine whispered. 

“If he is innocent, he is safe. I shall 
drop him, and let him look to his God 
to save him.” Aleman’s voice was like 
thunder now, for he spoke chiefly to 
Sundelius, who still struggled from his 
outstretched hands. 

“No—no—2o!” screamed Jasmine. 

Aleman nodded. 

“Ah, I thought so,” he said once more 
gently, and dragged Sundelius in across 





innocent ?” the railing. 


ay 


ARTIsTs are not always fitted to assemble good art collections because they 
are prone to follow their whims and hobbies and purchase what is not within 
the collector’s limitations. And it would appear that authors are little better as 
book collectors. The sale of Eugene Field’s books recently brought two thousand 
five hundred and seventy-three dollars, and when one considers that his library 
contained over four thousand volumes, the average price was less than one dollar 
per volume. Had not the books been freely autographed it is probable that the 


total would have been even less. 


AMONG the treasures gathered for the coronation of Napoleon was the original 
scepter of Charlemagne. Dingy with age, it was sent to an upholstery shop 
to be recovered. When it was stripped of its old covering the date 1394 and 
a little French verse identified the scepter as nothing more than a baton that 
kept order in the choir of a French monastery. Quickly and quietly the baton 
was recovered, and the “original scepter of Charlemagne” took its place in the 
coronation ceremonies and was duly blessed. 


ay 


Even China has become enthusiastic over jazz music, Jascha Heifetz, who 
has just returned from a tour of the Orient, tells us. But then China always 


did call queer noises music. 


LIMOUSINES are not often thrown into the discard, but a wealthy Wash- 
ington society woman when asked for a contribution to a rummage sale donated 
her expensive, high-powered car. 


A LuMP OF ice is the powder puff of a titled English beauty. As she stood in 
the studio about to rehearse for her new stage spectacle, she polished her 
peach-bloom cheeks with a smooth crystal lump and confided her secret. “Ice— 
that’s it; ice. Whenever I think of it I rub a piece of ice on my face, nose, ears, 
night, morning, or any time. Ice keeps the flesh firm, and that’s beauty.” 





THE BACCHZA: 


By Berthe K. Mellett 


Author of “Tide of the Tavenners,” 


ATTHEW WARD saw them 
M from the door as he crowded 
his way into the room. Two 
girls in close, suave hats and slim, suave 
gowns, standing halfway down the long, 
candle-lighted table in a crowd so dense 
that any movement would seem to be 
impossible. And yet Ward could have 
sworn that as his tal! hcad came over 
the jam at the doorway one of them 
lifted her glass toward him. And as 
she smiled over it he had the illusion of 
seeing little fresh vine leaves, woven 
into a chaplet, peeping out from under 
the smooth folds of her hat. 

Even could he have held to his sim- 
ple reformer’s faith, that nothing livelier 
than fruit punch could be served at a 
tea attended by no less than two supreme 
court judges, the girl’s gesture must have 
enlightened him. And, disturbingly 
enough, for all his fresh election from 
a State that had pioneered in prohibi- 
tion, the enlightenment did not awaken 
the crusading spirit of which such cap- 
ital had been made during his campaign. 
Even the thought of Ellen, who trusted 
him so implicitly that she had not even 
dreamed of warning him against the dan- 
gers of Washington, did not arm him 
with the zeal against lawbreaking which 
he had pledged to his constituency. In- 
stead, he felt youth, different from any 
youth he had yet experienced, shiver 
through him like a sudden waft of frac- 
tious wind, and make ridiculous the 
gravely congressional bow with which 
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he acknowledged the salute. Apprehen- 
sively he eyed Peters, who accompanied 
him, to see what that veteran representa- 
tive had noted. 

Peters had apparently seen nothing. 

“All anybody ever gets out of a mess 
like this,’ he grumbled as he elbowed 
his way in Ward’s wake, “is a couple of 
high-toned sandwiches made out of fish 
eggs, and a view of humanity that’s no 
better. How in the Sam Hill you ever 
inveigled me to a tea is more than I 
can account for. We don’t go to ’em, 
Adeline an! I. If you’d married Ellen, 
as you ought to have done before you 
came, I wouldn’t have been here now, 
and neither would you. She’d have kept 
you clean of entangling social alliances, 
just as Addie has kept me clean. We're 
hicks, elected by hicks, we legislators 
from out West; and it’s our play to stay 
hicks. Women savvy that, and Ellen’d 
no more let it get to the home papers 
that you’d been at a tea at the Hamil- 
téns——” 

“It was not my fault that we didn’t 
marry,” Ward interrupted. He didn’t 
care to discuss Ellen there and then. 
Ten minutes before no subject would 
have been more welcome. But now, 
with that shiver of youth running along 
his veins and beating behind his ears, 
Ellen seemed to belong to another world, 
and the hard+working, oratorical youth 
who had won her to some sane, everyday 
land where vine leaves, by no chance 
whatever, ever peeped out under the 
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shadowy purple wrappings of a bright 
black head. He had to get nearer and 
make sure about those vine leaves, but 
with Peters grumbling and elbowing 
awkwardly it couldn’t be done. The ap- 
proach to bacchantes was made on sly, 
hoofed feet. 

“She was a little fool,” said Peters. 
“Good women always think they’d ought 
to sacrifice themselves for the men they 
pick out to vent their goodness on. Same 
old argument, I suppose, about your 
salary being all you’ve got to live on, 
and her being only a hindrance while 
you’re making your way. I’m going to 
write and tell her that you’d make way 
—the right way—twice as fast with her 
at the helm. Good heavens!” He broke 
off, and, taking a cigarette from a box 
on a cabinet, he covered his next words 
with his hands as he lighted it. “There 
are those two Michaelson girls! Michael- 
son from back home—of the copper com- 
pany you were sent on here to fight. I 
suppose they still do get asked to big, 


indiscriminate things like this, but one 
of them, the oldest, got into the devil 
of a scrape 

“Look here”—Ward had enough of 
Peters—“‘I'll form a flying wedge toward 


the sandwiches. Get what you want, 
and don’t wait for me. I’m going to 
look around.” 

“All right.” Peters took the hint. 
“But remember this, young man, I’m 
your political grandpap, as it were, and 
I'd like to open your eyes a little before 
you begin looking around. Come see 
me to-morrow.” 

Ward did look around, but Peters’ 
words had had some effect. They had, 
at least, warned him away from the 
faunlike pursuit he had in mind. 
Michaelson, eh? Michaelson, whose 
copperish gold glinted at the bottom of 
every political stream in the home State. 
Ward turned away from the table and 
took a cup of particularly thick and 
whipped-creamish chocolate from a 
liveried personage with a tray. After- 
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ward he went into the conservatory 
where a band pulsed the everlasting 
music of the era; around through a 
library into a drawing-room from which 
he fled precipitately, lest his hostess, still 
standing and smiling courageously, 
should take him for a fresh arrival and 
repeat the stereotyped greeting which 
had almost floored him a half hour be- 
fore; thence into the hall of the house, 
past a member of the cabinet and an ex- 
vice president in conversation, and out 
through the cloakroom. 

As he stood considering the feasi- 
bility of flinging his height and weight 
against the human mass which hindered 
his exit a voice spoke at his el- 
bow, startling him. 

“Matthew Ward, isn’t it? 
home ?” 

As nearly as such action was possible, 
Ward flung around. 

“We're Rita and Molly Michaelson” 
—Ward found a very small, firm hand 
in his—“daughters of Money Michael- 
son that you’ve said such dreadful things 
about—and don’t know the half of!” 
She laughed delightedly. 

“How do you do?” Ward repeated 
the grave, congressional bow of a few 
moments before. 

“MoHy—oh, he’s a duck!” 
hand tightened in his. “I just love new 
baby congressmen! Molly darling’— 
she turned to her sister, still holding to 
Ward’s hand—“you’re listed for the 
voyage home in the ancestral bus with 
mamma, because my car’s got its pas- 
senger list filled up. Mat’s going rid- 
ing with me.” 

It was not until the tightening hand 
had dragged him masterfully through 
the smothering crowd into the outside 
air, rendered hideous with carriage calls 
and drilling motors, that Ward recovered 
himself. Standing stiffly back on his 
heels, lest he should succumb to the 
temptation to stoop and verify his im- 
pression of vine leaves, he offered a faint 
protest. 


From out 


The firm 
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“I’m walking,” he said and lifted his 
hat to imply good-by. 

“Oh, but don’t you know the first 
lesson to congressmen? ‘Never walk 
when you can ride!’ And it applies to 
everything. Besides, you’ve got to know 
us Michaelsons, haven’t you? How can 
you ever show us up and bring us to 
judgment if you don’t? And we’re ever 
so much worse than you think. Really 
we are. You say papa has corrupted 
the whole State just to make his money 
come easier. And you ought to see how 
we waste the money we get with our 
evil ways. You really ought to. It would 
be an eye opener to you. Why, you 
could go home and campaign on a plat- 
form of ‘Rita Michaelson’s Boudoir’ 
alone.” 

“Nevertheless, I ” He found him- 
self laughing, shaking in the wind of 
youth. 

“But if you understood, Mat—Mr. 
Ward ” Her manner changed and 


she came closer to him, modulating the 
thrill of her voice into a murmur of 


pleading. “If you understood what it 
would mean, for me to be seen leaving 
that houseful of old cats with a man 
like you—a man that everybody respects ! 
I—of course they still ask me places; 
I’ve too much money to be left out en- 
tirely, and they like mamma and Molly. 
But they say things—terrible of 

Her voice caught and stopped. From 
the house came the low, persistent tom- 
tom of the band. Rocky Mountain chiv- 
alry had been bred in him, and now it 
came as an ally to his desire. Putting 
his hat back on his head, he put his 
hand under her elbow. She gave a little 
ecstatic gurgle of delight, and with a 
skip she fell into his stride. 

“You really are a duck,” she whis- 
pered, snuggling his arm close against 


her side. “You really are the duckiest 
duck.” 


It was three weeks after that before 
he saw Peters again, except on the floor 
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of the House. And then one morning 
as he was busying himself with a list 
of recalcitrant women voters, who might 
be made into friends through the agency 
of government pamphlets on the care 
of children, the tall mahogany door of 
his private office opened and Peters came 
in. 

“Look here.” The veteran representa- 
tive was chewing the end of an unsym- 
metrical cigar, and refused the seat in- 
dicated by Ward. ‘‘What’s this I hear 
about your being seen with that wild, 
rum-running fleet that the Michaelson 
girl leads ?” 

Ward’s lips tightened and he returned 
to the list he was checking. Peters came 
and stood over his desk, leaning upon his 
arms, his tall figure angular in his baggy 
clothes. “My advice to you is—send for 
Ellen. She may come even now, being 
the everlasting fool that a woman in love 
always is.” 

Ward got up, kicking his chair so 
that it rolled backward on the floor. 
Peters caught at his arm and faced him 
squarely about. 

“No good getting mad,” he said. “As 
I told you once before, I’m your polit- 
ical granddad, and it’s my job to save 
you from walking off a cliff, if I can. 
Once I started to tell you something, 
and you stopped me. But you're not 
going to stop me now, if I have to get 
a megaphone and bellow it at you from 
a safe distance. Keep away from the 
Michaelsons. It’s not only the way your 
chasing around with them would look 
to the folks who sent you to Washing- 
ton; it’s a matter of your own personal 
safety. That oldest Michaelson girl is 
looking for somebody, about like you, 
to marry her and crowd their talk back 
down the throats of the gossips here in 
town. And old man Michaelson, he’s 
just sitting pretty and waiting—like he 


always does for what’s bound to fall his _ 


way. As a young, independent fire eater, 
you’re the most dangerous man in the 
State to him. As a son-in-law, you’d 


/ 
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be about as much of a menace as a fat 
poodle with a muzzle on. But it ain’t 
that I’m talking about now. I’m talk- 
ing about you, yourself—and Ellen. 
You’ve got a girl back home that’s too 
good for you, and yet you run around 
with a cocktail-drinking hoyden who’s 
tried to land every other single man in 
town, and not a few of the double ones, 
and you’re “ 

Ward jerked loose from Peters and 
held open the door of his office. 

“Good afternoon,” he said quietly for 
the benefit of his secretary. 

“You poor dumb fool you! Go to the 
devil if you want to,” Peters mumbled 
as he went out. 

If there had been a lessening bond 
of allegiance in his association with Rita 
Michaelson, Peters strengthened it. 
Ward was young—too young for the re- 
sponsibilities to which his brilliancies had 
elevated him. And his chivalry, which 
was of about the-proportions of a Rocky 
Mountain butte, was also of about the 
same subtlety. He felt called upon to 
defend a woman, and so he defended 
her. Also, for the first time in a life 
that had begun in a mining town, and 
worked its way by sheer doggedness 
through obscure strata after obscure 
strata of the State university, into an 
election widely advertised as another ex- 
ample of the political hysteria to which 
Western States’ are liable, he was tast- 


ing the heady wine of a new environ- 
ment flavored with something like social 


prominence. He was viewing a world, 
the existence of which he had not known 
before, and he was absorbing its flattery 
through every pore of his vanity. He 
saw no disloyalty to Ellen in his actions. 
He had been subtly divided. The 
man who loved Ellen was another self 
from the faun who capered and peered 
for covered vine leaves. Both the man 
and the faun were scrupulously careful, 
or had been so far, at least, to hold to 
the letter of the law which the love of 
the first imposed. But more and more 


resentment against Ellen was creeping 
into the thoughts of her which came 
when Ward was alone. She had been 
afraid to marry him, had she? Afraid’ 
he couldn’t make his way with the bur- 
den of a wife during his first term in 
Congress? Well, others didn’t think him 
such an incompetent. Others didn’t 
doubt his strength to carry loads. Look 
at Michaelson, for instance. Michael- 
son actually advised with him, talked 
openly and honestly and asked his opin- 
ion on important matters; and Michael- 
son had never been known to choose 
weak men with whom to confer. It was 
a wonderful thing for Ward, too—hav- 
ing strength to compel Michaelson’s 
friendship. It brought him close to the 
big man; gave him a chance to study 
the industrial giant who had split a State, 
not into parties, but into bitterly oppos- 
ing social factions. 

He wrote to Morton, who had man- 
aged his campaign out home: 


You know the old theory of boring from 
within. Well, I’m getting into a position 
that will make me a dangerous enemy for 
Michaelson, if he ever chooses to make an 
enemy of me. I am already, as you might 
say, in the very citadel of the copper com- 
pany. And it’s strange the change that comes 
over your estimate of a man or a corpora- 
tion when you get a view of it from the in- 
side. You begin to see things you’ve never 
seen before, to sympathize, and understand. 
The man who said that to understand all 
was to forgive all knew what he was talking 
about. 


He tore up the sheet he had written 
and began again. After all, Morton was 
a narrow-minded cuss. He wouldn’t be 
able to comprehend or approve. Think- 
ing this, Ward resented Morton, and the 
circumstances which had put him in 
debt to a small and crabbed soul. 

He finished a second and completely 
innocuous epistle, sat at his desk, and 
waited. As he waited he smiled. The 
days were drawing in shorter and shorter 
as winter advanced. Already it was 
twilight in his room, and the graying 
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windows looking toward the Capitol cast 
long, opulent shadows across the furnish- 
ings with which he was surrounded, 
adding a sense of luxury to his posses- 
sion of them. The phone rang, and his 
smile renewed itself. Rita always called 
up at that hour. There were usually 
long rides in her little car, and frequently 
after the rides dinner at the Michaelson 
house. Dinner at Michaelson’s was 
something to look forward to: the butler 
with the cocktail tray in the drawing- 
room; the long-stemmed glasses on the 
table ; the liqueurs in Michaelson’s study 
afterward; more riding in the little car; 
stops at road houses that looked like 
austere old Maryland or Virginia fam- 
ily strongholds, but were something 
more; speed, laughter, warmth—vine 
leaves under a small close hat. 

“Hello,” he drawled, taking down the 
receiver. But it wasn’t Rita’s voice that 
answered. It was Molly’s. “Oh, hello,” 
he said again, changing his tone. 

Queer girl, Molly. Big, frightened 
eyes. He'd got a sort of notion, some- 
how, that Molly was jealous of his 
friendship for Rita; would break it up 
if she could. Might not be the case, 
of course. However, no man exactly 
dislikes to be the bone of contention be- 
tween two women. It gives him an in- 
terest in both of them, as it were. Plays 
upon his entirely natural instinct for 
polygamy. And Molly was pretty—pret- 
tier than Rita, if you came right down 
to it. Had some of her sister’s pep, too, 
hidden away under her demure exterior. 
Last night before dinner she had taken 
two cocktails. Then she had turned on 
the phonograph with an air of determina- 
tion and danced with him—danced until 
Rita grabbed him and dragged him away. 
Washington wasn’t so bad. Maybe 
there were vine leaves under Molly’s hat, 
too. Wouldn’t be a bad idea to find out. 

“This is Molly,” the voice said. “Rita 
had to go on early to a tea with mother, 
and it just occurred to me you might 
like to follow along with me.” 
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“IT haven’t been invited to any tea 
this afternoon.” 

“Goodness, you don’t think you need 
to be invited, do you? Have your face 
washed and your hair brushed, and I’ll 
be down for you in fifteen minutes.” 

He smiled again as he hung up the 
phone. He’d certainly got in with the 
right sort of people in Washington. 
Good-natured, informal, gay—especially 
gay. 

“Look here,” he said a quarter of an 
hour later as he sat in her roadster be- 
side Molly; “there’s something I’ve 
wanted to ask you.” 

“Shoot.” 

She was learning her sister’s jargon. 
Auspicious omen. He stooped and 
peered at the shadow where her dark 
hair made a deeper shadow. 

“I want to know if you’ve got vine 
leaves twisted in your hair, under that 
awfully good-looking hat.” 

She laughed nervously up at him, and 
he kissed her. 

She drew back so violently that the 
little car swerved under her hands. A 
street lamp came on like a sudden moon, 
and in its light he could see her eyes, 
more frightened than ever; terrified. 

“Oh, no,” she said, “oh, no—you 
mean Rita.” 

“Well, I’ll ask her, too,” he laughed. 

He had a wonderful time at the tea. 
Plenty of good embassy stuff on tap 
in a punch bowl as deep as a lake, and 
about a thousand foreigners milling 
around and gabbling in their strange, 
exotic tongues. Rita had swooped down 
upon him the minute she saw him, and 
had given Molly a distinctly nasty look. 
Everything conspired to make the after- 
noon an unqualified success. And he 
didn’t have to go home with Molly, 
either. She disappeared early in the 
game, and after putting Mrs. Michael- 
son into the lonely grandeur of her 
limousine he climbed into the little coupé 
beside Rita. 

“There’s something I’ve been want- 
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ing to ask you,” he began as soon as 
they were out of the crowd of motors 
around the house. 

“Shoot.” Rita gave the wheel a twirl 
and they rounded a circle at the inter- 
section of six streets, as though they 
were on wings, 

“T’ve wanted to know if you have 
vine leaves twisted in your hair, under 
your hat.” 

She laughed, and he kissed her. 

“Gosh, but you’ve been a long time 
getting around to that,” said Rita. “I 
was afraid you never would.” 

That evening he wrote a long letter 
to Ellen. He filled it with accounts of 
his office activities, and promised her 
copies of the “Congressional Record” 
for her friends when he should make 
his maiden speech in the House and 
have it reported. 

“Now and then I go to some social 
affair,” he said in conclusion. “This 
afternoon I was at one of the South 
American embassies. I doubt whether 
you’d care for such things, and I prob- 
ably shan’t either when you come on 
and make a home that I’ll want to stay 
in. No more running around to wild 
Pan-American feasts for me then, drink- 
ing punch that isn’t made of grape 
juice.” 

He tore up that letter, too. Ellen 
was no more broad-minded than Mor- 
ton. Not a person he could confide in 
—turn out his soul, as it were. Resent- 
ment against her burned up hot and 
angry. 

“Working on my speech,” he wired 
her. ‘Will write later.” 

However, when Rita phoned next 
afternoon he made the excuse that work 
tied him to his office. The next day 
he repeated the excuse, and the next. 

Then Michaelson came—old John 
Michaelson himself—lumbering into the 
office and sitting down in one of the 
big upholstered chairs. 

He seemed more hugely friendly than 
ever. So friendly that it was pathetic, 


and Ward found himself feeling a little 
sorry for Michaelson. A big, simple, 
misunderstood old St. Bernard of a man, 
Michaelson appeared to him as he got 
out a heavy cigar case and held it to- 
ward Ward. 

“Haven’t seen you for quite a spell. 
Missed you,” Michaelson said in a gently 
hurt tone that painted contrition all over 
Ward’s face. “Old duffers like me don’t 
take fancies often, but when they do—— 
Wanted to ask your opinion about quite 
a number of things. Guess you got 
tired of giving free opinions, though, 
and I don’t blame you. Pretty dull, 
sitting around an old man’s study fire 
and listening to him run on. Maybe 
a party’d tempt you, though. The girls 
got a notion they’d like to open up the 
farmhouse out on the Leesburg pike for 
a week-end, and I said, if you’d come, 
I’d let ’em do it.” 

“I think I can get away. Of course 
my speech is coming on : 

“Yes.” Michaelson’s deep-set eyes 
seemed to narrow for just the flash of 
a second. Then they grew bland and 
old and lonely again. “Yes. You 
youngsters—got to make speeches, of 
course. You'll want to confer with 
Peters z 

“I’m not conferring with Peters.” 

“Ain’t you, now? Well, well!” 
Michaelson took out another cigar and 
bit off the end. “So you ain’t conferring 
with Peters!” He mused innocuously. 

“Naturally I remember that I owe a 
great deal to Peters. He taught me this 
trade. But I’m my own henchman,” 
Ward told him. 

“Fine! That’s fine. Like to hear 
you say that. Every man his own hench- 
man.” Michaelson lost himself in study 
of this deep pronouncement before he 
looked up with another swiftly erased 
sharpening of his eyes. 

“What you going to do with—this?” 
He waved a big hand around. the room, 
and under the gesture the whole place 
changed in Ward’s eyes. It became 
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something temporary, undesirable—even 
tawdry. He flushed. 

“No good man stays on in the House,” 
Michaelson continued. “Only a lot of 
fool hot-heads stay on. Not enough in 
it. Mean to say—can’t get anywhere. 
Can’t pay house rent and educate the 
kids, and all that. Senate’s different. 
There’s a senator going to be elected 
from our State in two years. Means 
I’ll have to get into harness again, I 
suppose. I always have and always will 
elect the senators from out home, and 
it’s hard work for an old man. Well, 
I guess I’ll have to be going ” He 
heaved his weight out of his chair, 

“T hadn’t thought of the Senate be- 
fore.” Ward rose behind his desk. His 
knees were trembling. 

“What say?” 

“T hadn’t thought of the Senate until 
you spoke.” 

“Did I go babbling about the Senate? 
Getting old, babble on about nothing. 
What I came in for was to ask you out 
to the farm for the week-end.” 

“T’ll be glad to come,” said Matthew 


Ward. 





The farmhouse on the Leesburg pike 
resembled other farmhouses only as cot- 
tages at Newport resemble other cot- 
tages. With an old Virginia home for 
a nucleus, the structure had enlarged 
and glorified itself until its authentic 
white pillars took on the semblance of 
a chaste, white temple set before a seat 
from which a Baltimore or a Fairfax 
might have ruled his million-acre grant. 

For the chastening of his soul Ward 
had been left to arrive by bus, and 
to walk the quarter mile of tree-lined 
avenue from the high-piered gate to the 
house. He was well aware that prole- 
tarian buses were fitting conveyances for 
him, and yet when a servant ran down 
the steps and took his bag he sighed as 
gratefully as a traveler who returns 
home at last after weary wanderings. 
The young ladies and their other 
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guests were dressing, the man who car- 
ried his bag, and handed it over to an- 
other man, informed him. Dinner would 
be at eight. 

Unaccustomed to the gentle splendors 
of old wood and stone and brick, Ward 
as he passed through the deserted hall, 
and up the wide-swung, white-spindled 
stairs, saw nothing to controvert his 
theory that the place, for all its size and 
external display, was still a farmhouse. 
Thus he was unprepared for the sight 
that greeted his eyes as he came down 
those same white-spindled stairs a half 
hour later. Candles burned in prismed 
sconces against the walls, and stood like 
little maids in waiting around the cen- 
tral glory of a luster dropping from the 
ceiling in crystal chains. For just the 
span of a second longing for Ellen took 
him. How Ellen would love this. How 
she would touch with reverence and de- 
light the mellowed white paneling of the 
walls, and cry out at the soft sheen of 
the wide-planked floor. And then he 
forgot Ellen, for Rita spied him from 
the crowd in which she stood at the 
fireplace, and, lifting one arm as straight 
as the arm of a Roman at salute, called: 
“Hi!” 

“Hi!” he answered her, and as his 
arm came down his fingers found their 
way around the stem of a glass. 

It was not until after his third cock- 
tail that he saw Molly. She sat in the 
embrasure of a window, her eyes wide 
upon him, her lips held tightly as though 
against a tendency to tremble. 

She hadn’t wanted to kiss him, eh? 
She had backed away into the corner 
of the car she drove and recommended 
his blandishments to Rita? Well, she’d 
better ginger up a little and play as other 
girls played. Her lips were redder than 
Rita’s, and her eyes more maddeningly 
somber. She’d kiss him to-night, by 
glory, and like it, too! 

“Hi!” he called to her. “Put these 
in your hair and get into the game!” 
And snatching two of the broad grape 
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leaves, that twined the base of a silver 
bowl into which Rita was emptying a 
bottle of gin, he flung them at her. 

She caught them in a sort of apron 
that she spread from the draperies of 
her purple chiffons, and held them there 
for a moment, looking down at them. 
Then suddenly she laughed. By glory, 
she wasn’t only pretty when she laughed 
like that; she was a beauty and a devil. 

“All right,” she shrilled, “I will.” 
And pinning them into the crisp, dark 
curls over her ears, she whirled herself 
into the gang around the bowl. 

He sat between the two of them at 
dinner, Molly in her purple gauzes with 
the dusky leaves of the grape in her 
hair, Rita in deep wine red with garnets 
in clusters falling from her ears, and a 
chain of garnets wrapped round and 
round her throat. 

“How deep is your cellar?” a man 
called to Michaelson, bulking huge and 
genial and mild at the end of the table. 

“As deep as anything else I have to 


dispense—as deep as my friendships,” 
answered Michaelson, and his harmless 
blue eyes found their way to Ward. 
Blood leaped in Ward’s veins, and 
thoughts poured into his mind, filling it 
with a flood that sparkled like the wine 


in his glass. A friend of Michaelson’s 
—a senator, with all the opportunities 
at hand that knock at the door of sena- 
tors. Wealth, power, security, ease. 

For an hour as-they sat at table the 
night had looked in inkily through the 
windows. But now the glass silvered, 
and a great luminous disk swam into 
place in the sky, making lace of the 
screening trees outside, spangling the 
frost upon their limbs into jeweled 
threads. Molly leaned forward from 
where she sat and pinched out a candle 
on the table. Swift upon her silent or- 
der a servant extinguished the rest. 

For a moment there was silence in 
the room, and Molly’s breath caught in 
her throat like a sob. 

“To Michaelson’s cellar,” a voice said 


from across the table, “and the thing 
that is as deep as his cellar—and to my 
lady moon.” 

Instantly there was a scraping of 
chairs on the floor as the company stood, 

And then shrill and high and sweet 
and fugitive, from the boxwood laby- 
rinth outside the windows, a little sing- 
ing flute began to pipe. 

Instantly with a scream and a rush 
the whole company was away, through 
the great door, across the little temple 
that the pillars formed, out upon the 
frosted lawn, hunting the flute that fled, 
piping and singing, away. 

And now from the hall of the house 
a piano took up the measure in throb- 
bing chords as sensuous and monoto- 
nous as the beating of a tom-tom. A 
saxophone called; a _ violin shrilled. 
Leaping the hedges of the labyrinth, 
the flute player came into view under 
the moon and ran, fluting as he ran, 
into the house. 

The whole pack was behind him, al- 
ready dancing as they ran. All but 
Ward. Under the white front of his 
evening clothes something too pagan to 
be gainsaid bade him leap the boxwood 
hedges of the labyrinth and hunt for 
that which he knew that he must find. 
She wouldn’t kiss him, eh? She backed 
away into the corner of the car? Well, 
she’d kiss him now. 

He heard her laughing before he saw 
her. Cutting an angle of the boxwood 
border, he saw her running, her head 
turned back, the grape leaves over her 
ears. He caught her, and held her to 
him, and found the rich red of her 
mouth, 

“You little vixen,” he panted. 
devil! You heavenly, lovely thing 

“Mat”—her breath beat hurriedly 
against his cheek—‘“‘quick—before Rita 
gets another chance at you—take me 
back to father and tell him it’s me.” 

“You?” He laughed uneasily, not 
knowing why he was uneasy. Frag- 
ments of some old story he had read 
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somewhere blew like wisps of memory 
through his brain. Women, they pic- 
tured to him, maddened women, laugh- 
ing and screaming as they tore a young 
king to pieces. He raised his hand to 
his head as though to banish them. 
“You?” he questioned again. “Do you 
think he has any doubt ig 

“He thinks it’s Rita. He’d rather it 
would be Rita, because—because 
But that doesn’t matter. He'll let me 
have you when he knows it’s me. He 
won't care so much as long as he gets 
you. All he cares for is getting people, 
tying them to his service, making them 
do what he wants, binding them if they’re 
dangerous oi 

“What do you mean?” He held her 
away from him, and when, because her 
lips seemed suddenly frozen as with 
dread, she could not answer him he 
shook her by the shoulders and turned 
her face to him. 

“Only—only—— 

“Yes?” He shook her again. 
—what ?” 

“Mat, you love me, don’t you?” As 
suddenly as it had become inarticulate 
her passion now sprang into speech. 
“You love me. It’s not Rita. It’s me. 
I know—I know that it’s me you love. 
And he’ll make you a senator, Mat; he'll 
give you the world to play with——” 

“My God!” He dropped his hands 
from her shoulders as the wisps of his 
memory blew together and made a pic- 
ture. Euripides, it was—Euripides 
whom he had read in the bitter, dreary 
days when there was nothing but read- 
ing to comfort him. Euripides had writ- 
ten of the Bacchze who, maddened with 
wine, tore to bits the body of the young 
king Pentheus when, crazed by Diony- 
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sus, he had thought he was a beast, and 
went out among them. 

And here was he, Matthew Ward, 
turned beast in his mind, delivering over 
the integrity of his political body, the 
integrity of his very soul, to women 
who wore garnets like grape clusters in 
their ears, and twined the leaves of the 
living grapes in their hair. 

“Mat!” Her cry trailed off into a 
little whimpering moan, and then into 
silence. The moon hung itself in the 
frosted branches of a tree, and looked 
on dispassionately, like a critic at a play. 
The tom-tom beat of the piano went on 
in the house, the shrill of the violin, the 
vagrant, tender torment of the flute, 

“Mat, you mean And now it 
was she who put her hands on his shoul- 
ders and turned his face to hers. “You 
mean that you-——” 

He couldn’t answer her. All the 
words that he had were mentally plead- 
ing with Ellen, asking her to forgive. 

“I know,” she said at length. “I 
know.” And then: “Mat, my car is in 
the garage, and there’s a side entrance 
to the grounds. You'd better take it 
and get away from us. Father’s so sure 
of you now, that if he thought if 
She left the rest unsaid. 

It was only at the door of the garage, 
when he had the wheel of the car in 
his hand and the road before him lead- 
ing back to Washington, that she spoke 
again, 

“You see,” she said quietly, “I loved 
you. I loved you from the first. But 
I was afraid all the time that you were 
too good for us.” 

He stooped suddenly and kissed her 
hand as it lay upon the closed door of 
the little car. 
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THE actress with a diamond in her tooth is a fair rival to the blue Orpington 
hen with a diamond in her crop which she pecked from the ring of a spectator 


at a poultry show. 
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I—THE GOLDEN IDOL 


ORRIS GALE stretched his long, 
perfectly trousered legs in one 
of the two dilapidated chairs 

which the courtyard of the outrageous 
little hotel boasted, and contemplated his 
daughter with languid approbation. 

“My compliments, Diana. Any other 
woman would be prostrate upon her 
wretched bamboo bed at this hour; or 
she would be reduced to disheveled 
slovenliness. You look as unperturbed, 
as perfectly groomed, as if you were 
about to pour tea in your Aunt Julia’s 
execrable drawing-room.” 

Diana glanced up at the brazen blue 
of the Indian sky, which would a little 
later in the day ‘become a menace. Just 
now it was revealed in sharp beauty at 
every slow lift of the punkah, manip- 
ulated by the inert native servant who 
crouched on the worn paving stones, be- 
tween which bright, spiked weeds thrust 
their hardy bloom. 

“Instead of mixing your Scotch and 
soda before tiffin,” she murmured, “in 
the worst substitute for a hotel that even 
I thave ever come upon! It speaks 
awfully well for my early training, 
doesn’t it?” 

Her grave, charming mouth vouch- 
safed him a smile which her eyes, be- 
neath their white lids, did not share. 
Gale smiled. He had brought up his 
miotherless daughter from her twelfth 
year when he took her from the sedate, 
inexpensive school in which his sister- 
in-law had appropriately placed her. It 


was the sort of school that is given over 
to the daughters of clergymen and other 
impoverished gentlemen who still main- 
tain a regard for the implanting of cer- 
tain classic principles in the minds and 
hearts of young virgins. He had 
achieved a distinct success in Diana, if 
his other ventures, so far, had not been 
crowned with conquest. Diana, at 
twenty-six, had the sophisticated poise, 
the consummate, charming arrogance of 
the woman of the world who knows how 
to deal with men. She was a handsome 
Her 


girl, her father thought gratefully. 
charm, luckily, was the quality that is 


independent of beauty. But she had 
that, too. Her mother had had the 
clumsy good looks—so often the heritage 
of the well-bred Englishwoman—that is 
uninspired by anything but riotous good 
health, regularity of feature, and the 
decent figure that outdoor pursuits nur- 
ture. But Diana! She was of different 
clay—or hardly of clay at all. Remem- 
bering the Honorable Rosalie Choate’s 
lack of wit, of sparkle, her sorrowing 
husband for the thousandth time gave 
thanks that her stolidity had not been 
imparted to the child of their union. 
Poor, dear Rosalie—requiescat in pace. 

“T have taught you the importance of 
the appropriate frock with all its details, 
certainly,” Gale modestly admitted, sip- 
ping his amber drink with appreciation ; 
“and the importance of mixing a drink 
to perfection.” 

She stretched—a lovely white-and- 
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gold decoration against the drab stone 
court, the tamarind trees, whose dusty 
leaves and burned, reddish blossoms 
seemed to quiver perceptibly in the heat. 

“Doesn’t it seem wasteful to squander 
the perfect product of your—experience 
upon this impossible place?” she asked 
plaintively. 

Pettishly he recognized something im- 
portunate that lay in the light words. 
He didn’t enjoy the long-dead glories 
of this forgotten city any more than 
she did! Gwaipur happened to be one 
of the strongholds of the past, river and 
jungle bound, cut off by the hand of 
the god—some pagan god, whose serene 
likenesses clasped their stone paunches 
imperturably behind offerings of in- 
cense and lotus bloom in a thousand vine- 
grown temples—who had spread the 
fetid tentacles of the jungle unwhole- 
somely near the crumbling city walls. 
Gwaipur was not a Mecca for sight- 
seers. Heaven knew he, who loved, 


more than most men, the comforts of 
the Piccadilly clubs which he could no 


longer afford, would not be here save 
for—the excellent reason which had 
brought them, with red-bearded Ian 
McPierson, to the cursed place. 

“How long, father, will it take you 
and Mr. McPierson to get the necessary 
data?” she persisted. 

Diana lost herself in a vague maze 
of doubt whenever she contemplated the 
absurd inducement that had brought her 
charming, irrational father to the Far 
East. Until six months before she had 
made him as comfortable as their un- 
certain revenue allowed in a pleasant 
Bayswater flat, to which he brought all 
his friends. She knew so well how to 
play hostess to a dozen amused, admir- 
ing, sometimes daring men. In the last 
five years, she realized, Norris Gale had 
dropped—or been dropped by—the more 
correct group with whom he had asso- 
ciated during her school days and early 
youth. That was when her aunt, Lady 
Duffield, had given up trying to launch 
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the sophisticated daughter of her ad- 
venturous, impecunious brother-in-law. 
Diana missed the chaperoned pleasures 
her aunt had sponsored during one Lon- 
don season, at the end of which—what 
an ill-advised bit of deviltry it had been 
—Di acquired the most eligible parti 
Lady Duffield had been guarding for 
one of her own five daughters. She 
had sometimes found herself more than 
bored by the bohemian gayeties in which 
her father’s dilettante literary work in- 
volved them both. But that casual, 
slightly shoddy life was paradise by com- 
parison to this! 

It was after lan McPierson had shoul- 
dered his way into their tiny flat that 
her father had first broached his newest 
enthusiasm, the historical importance of 
Indian temple lore! The two men had 
spent months of research in England. 
And then Gale had become absorbed in 
making plans for a trip through the 
Orient. Diana had rather fancied roam- 
ing over India with him—he was the 
most agreeable of companions—until she 
discovered that McPierson was sailing 
with them. She wondered why she dis- 
liked the Scotchman so thoroughly. Was 
it only because his influence upon her 
father was so pronounced that his whim 
became Gale’s, his suggestion little less 
than a command to the older man? The 
intense heat did not improve Norris 
Gale’s temper. 

“IT don’t know!” he snapped irritably. 
“Upon my word, Di, you can be the 
most exasperating of women! We're 
in this abandoned hole until after the 
yearly festival, which I told you about. 
McPierson it’s one of the most 
unique debauches still in existence. The 
goddess, Khristna, is never permitted to 
be seen save on that one day when they 
bear her through the city. She is a per- 
fect example of the art of her period; 
carved in pure gold, with the most 
marvelous workmanship.” 

His well-featured, rather sallow face 
suddenly became masklike as his eyelids 


says 
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drooped. Sharply he spoke to the na- 
tive, and the punkah resumed its slow 
rise and fall. 

“This goddess is favored by legend. 
They call her—Greed.” His gaze fol- 
lowed the frail blue drift of smoke from 
his cigarette. ‘Possibly because for 
more than two thousand years she has 
exacted tribute from her subjects, 
largess of gold, precious stones—not a 
few lives, I take it. The golden lady 
is regarded with considerable supersti- 
tious awe, in brief.” 

A tall man’s shadow fell between 
them. Diana, dimly disturbed, looked up 
to see her father’s friend. Ian McPier- 
son smiled cryptically down at her, and 
she resented anew the open appraisal in 
his cold, light eyes. Most women did. 

“And guarded zealously,” he added. 
“She’s worth it. She’s worth consider- 
ably more than her weight in gold. For 
the eyes of Greed are twin emeralds, 
larger than almonds, superbly cut.” 

He tossed off some neat whisky and 


shivered slightly. 

“There’s nothing to equal them among 
the jewels of any court in Europe. They 
haven’t always remained in the idol’s 


head, you understand; they’ve been 
stolen and returned, or recovered, several 
times. Legend has it that when Khrist- 
na’s eyes are closed—when the emeralds 
are gone—ill luck comes to Gwaipur and 
the royal house. Another reason for 
guarding the golden one so solicitously.” 

Diana rose. The langorous grace of 
her movements caught and held McPier- 
son’s cold gaze. His ‘thick, white fin- 
gers stroked the silky red beard he wore 
as if it were a woman’s hair. Gale, 
aware of the tenseness of the moment 
—he was a man of delicate perceptions 
—said irritably: 

“Will you join me upstairs, McPier- 
son? I’d like to go over the last—chap- 
ter—with you.” 

“Sorry.” The Scotchman was regret- 
ful. “I promised to escort Miss Gale 
about the bazaars a bit to-day.” 
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His bright, hard gaze met hers, dared 
her to frame an objection, or demur. 
And curiously enough, though she 
wanted to protest, pass him by with a 
word that would put him in his placé 
once and for alll, she only murmured: 

“Tsn’t it terribly hot?” 

“Not so hot as it will be later in the 
day; I’ve taken the itberty of ordering 
the ricksha already. If you'll fetch your 
hat——” 

What uncanny faculty of bending 
other wills to his own had this red- 
beared Olympian, Diana strove to divine 
as he walked beside her ricksha, ap- 
parently impervious to the relentless 
morning light that suffused the walled 
city, scorched the very stones: of the 
ancient streets. He carried his helmet 
under his arm, let the sun strike fire 
from his tufting red locks as if its rays 
were powerless to smite him down, 

The girl kept him at this distance as 
they wandered through the musty, attar- 
scented shops, where  supple-bodied 
jinn bartered all the magic of the Far 
East in rugs woven by the jasmine-fair 
hands of Afridi maidens, in pottery iri- 
descent with age, in strangely wrought 
metals, hammered fine and frail, to be 
clasped about slim, round wrists, supple 
waists. Breathless with delight over a 
bit of carved jade whose filigree trans- 
lucence was no fairer than ther own in- 
credibly white skin, momentarily she 
forgot her dislike for the man who had 
brought her to these marts of beauty. 
She lifted the jade. 

“How much?” she demanded imperi- 
ously. 

McPierson was in his element here. 
Already he had haggled successfully over 
a length of dull-blue silk that she had 
desired with the passion of a beautiful 
woman for the thing that enhances her 
beauty, had beaten the obsequious, fat, 
brown merchant in a tilt held over the 
price of certain hammered brasses. 
Brutally he demanded the price of the 
lovely jade .in the native’s own tongue 
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and back and forth the two men par- 
ried, 

At last he turned to her regretfully, 
named the lowest price the merchant 
would take for the trinket. White jade 
of the purest sort is costly. Diana, quite 
conscious of the few rupees remaining 
in her mesh bag, aware of the dwindling 
of her inadequate resources, into which 
her father dipped with a frequent, deb- 
onair hand, shook a sorrowful golden 
head. 

“It’s really quite cheap, for good 
jade,” McPierson pressed. 

“Don’t tempt me.” She smiled at him 
brilliantly, coldly. As if he didn’t know 
how unutterably hard up she and her 
father were! Only a few days before 


her cheeks had flamed at Gale’s jaunty 
acceptance of a loan from his companion. 
Unconscious eavesdropper that she had 
been, her embarrassment for her father 
had been overwhelming. And her puzzle- 
ment at the entire contingency had kept 


her lips sealed. 

“Won't you let me have him hold it 
for you, then?” the importunate man 
persisted, smiling down at her with the 
assured gilint in his gray eyes that she 
had learned to detest. 

“Tmpossible!” she told him brusquely, 
and ther own faintly shadowed, brook- 
water gaze met his squarely. “Mr. Mc- 
Pierson, I’m quite sure that you know 
my father’s circumstances, and mine. 
Must I remind you that we are already 
deeply in your debt ?” 

She did not wait for his answer, but 
brushed past him to the waiting ricksha. 

When he joined her it was to remind 
her debonairly that the midday meal at 
the farcical hotel was unfit to eat. He 
knew of a certain café, in the native 
quarter, to be sure, where they would 
find a dim, cool room, opening upon a 
secret garden of oleander bloom. Sweet- 
meats whose queer tang she had learned 
to like, and chilled coffee, could be had 
there. 

While she hesitated, half willing to 
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let him take her there in order to probe 
as deftly as she might into the qucer 
circumstances of their stay in this 
strange city, he gave the order to the 
nearly nude brown runner. 

Their destination, she found, lay be- 
yond the city walls, beyond the rosy 
stretches of poppy fields that, in the 
drowsy heat, gave up a faint fragrance. 
Her pulses quickened rhythmically as 
McPierson struck once upon the ancient 
grilled door set deep in the wall that 
hinted at mystery and allure. The 
feathery fronds of the eternal tamarind 
trees lifted in a ghost of a breeze. 

“Enter, sahib!” 

A padded-footed native admitted 
them through the usual outer court to 
the emptiness of a darkened, earth- 
floored room, whose stone walls glis- 
tened sleek and dank. The lean, lovely 
boy, who melted into the shadow of the 
outer passage at their entrance, had flung 
jars of fresh water from the fountain 
in the garden upon the stones. 

Appreciatively Diana glanced about 
her, expressed her approval. 

“Very nice. And not the usual sort 
of place.” 

“No,” her escort admitted, stroking 
his beard gently. “Not the usual sort 
of place at all. Have you seen the 
garden?” He led her to the unscreened 
doorway at the farther end of the room. 
“The glory that is Gwaipur lies before 
you! Across the lake lies the temple of 
Khristna, and just beyond it the palace 
wall.” 

She feasted her eyes upon the dazzling 
white of fluted columns, rising above 
the sacred grove. 

“Not medieval, but rather eternal, isn’t 
it?’ she asked. “And this legendary 
prince—does the inhabit his incredible 
kingdom ?” 

“When he is not on the Continent,” 
MoPierson said dryly. ‘The royal pen- 
nant is at full mast on the tower, you 
see; his highness has returned recently 
in order to officiate in his capacity ot 
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high priest at the feast of Khristna. 
He was at Cambridge, quaintly enough. 
It would be amusing to learn what he 
really thinks of all this.” 

But quite obviously the red-bearded 
Scot was not interested in the intimate 
philosophy of the prince. The golden- 
haired woman who stirred restlessly 
when his hand brushed her arm was the 
object of his thoughts and desires. 

At the clap of ‘his big, white hands 
the queer food was brought to them, 
flanked with jars of chill, sweet wine, 
which Diana did not touch. The si- 
lences and solitude all about them was 
getting on her steady, Anglo-Saxon 
nerves. It was a queer place. If it 
were as popular a rendezvous as Mc- 
Pierson had suggested, why were they 
two the sole inhabitants of the cool, 
jasmine-scented room, the garden with 
its fretted barriers? He lit her a ciga- 
rette, and casually she strolled once 
more to the garden exit. One long ell 
of the building extended along the maize 
trees that grew down to the water’s 
edge. Small, high windows gave her 
no inkling of what lay behind them, but 
she glimpsed a small, soft face, red- 
lipped, blue-lidded, gazing down at her 
eagerly, heard the rustle of silk, the 
murmurous exchange of whispered 
words, interspersed with soft, mative 
laughter. She turned away. She must 
not forget why she had come. 

“After the festival our stay here is 
over, is it not?” 

“We shall leave before the spectacle 
is over, if I’m not very much mistaken,” 
he reassured her, his white teeth showing 
through his ruddy beard. 

And she could not but recognize the 
obvious sincerity of his words. 

“And after that”—he smiled at her— 
“you need not relinquish the trinket you 
want, no matter how costly it may be. 
But until then—won’t you wear this?” 

She raised inquiring brows. 

A gesture, and the carved pendant 
of white jade trembled against her white 
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crape frock. She looked down at it, 
slipped it off. This was impertinence. 

“I’m sorry. You had no right to dis- 
regard my wish, whim or not.” 

He would not take it from her fin- 
gers. 

“TI don’t want the thing,” he told her 
morosely. “It belongs—against your 
throat. Put it on.” 

“I do not accept casual gifts, Mr. 
McPierson,” she told him with cutting 
intent, and he flushed angrily. 

“What you're really doing is discard- 
ing me with that bit of jade, isn’t it? 
Well, I’d wait a little if I were you rs 

His face was very close to hers. His 
hands, quite horrible to her, seemed 
about to pounce. 

“Until I get you and your fool of a 
father safely out of Gwaipur, with—the 
thing we came to get! Think it over.” 

His hands caught her shoulders ; his 
red beard, bristling against her wildly 
pulsing throat, repelled her unutterably. 
Kissed, and outraged by the kiss, she 
struck him full across the mouth. 

“My father would kill you for this!” 

Nothing could disorganize his incred- 
ible self-possession. He smiled, though 
her ring had drawn a drop of bright 
blood. 

“Your father—will be glad that I do 
fancy you; all the more reason to feel 
sure that I won't trick him!” 

She retreated, reduced to terror of 
the man. He blocked escape. 

“How dare you keep me here!” she 
demanded between her small, clenched 
teeth. “Stand aside from that door! 
Shall I scream ?” 

“As you please. 


Do you really think 
that your appeal would be answered ?” 

He laughed, and the scented silence, 
the abandoned garden, the murmuring 
women who had gazed down upon the 
golden-haired stranger, assumed a sig- 


nificance that was sinister. Had she let 
herself ‘be trapped here, within a stone’s 
throw of the sun-drenched poppy fields, 
of a handful of thatched huts? Peril 
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like this was only an element of a bad 
dream. 

He let her pass him, dart down the 
empty passage to the entrance court, and 
beat upon the massive door that would 
not open, 

“You shall go—presently,” he prom- 
ised, “after you’ve given me evidence of 
—shall we say—good faith? You've 
treated me rather shabbily, so far.” 

His bearded mouth was all she saw, 
and as it loomed menacingly near she 
screamed. She was facing the guarded 
house, and for an instant it seemed, to 
her hopelessness, that the bright figure 
that suddenly appeared in the doorway 
could be only a mirage. But the sharp 
command from an unseen source halted 
McPierson, and he wheeled as the slim, 
bland stranger, a figure from a painted 
screen in his gold embroideries, his 
jewel-wrapped turban, came swiftly 
down the walk. 

A servant came scurrying after him, 
and at the gorgeous stranger’s word the 
barred doors swung open upon the outer 
world, upon the pink poppy fields bor- 
dering the hot, white road, upon Diana’s 
ricksha and a silk-hung litter that had 
not been there before. 

“Dog!” said the important gentleman 
negligently. And then he smiled quite 
charmingly upon amazed Diana. “I 
fancied I heard English accents in dis- 
tress. Mademoiselle, what is your pleas- 
ure?” 

She ignored the dismayed Scotchman. 

“To return to my hotel.” 

“What the deuce do you mean by 
blundering into something that doesn’t 
concern you?” snarled McPierson, white 
with rage. 

It was Diana who saw wonderingly, 
that only the newcomer’s raised, jeweled 
hand restrained the attendant from at- 
tacking the red-bearded belligerent. 

“Shall I have this man punished for 
his presumption ?”’ 

She almost smiled at that! At home 
the defender of virtue strikes out puni- 
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tively himself, rather than relegates the 
task to some one else. But this was not 
home. This was India. And McPier- 
son, who warned her, threatened her 
from beneath his heavy lids, had some 
strange hold over her father, 


“No—no.” His gaze was almost 
hypnotic. “I—was frightened because 


the door would not 
trapped.” 

The thin, almond-eyed man, whose 
slim hands were not at all effeminate 
in spite of their burden of precious 
stones, kept reminding her troublingly of 
some one, something, she had known 
long ago. 

“If that is all, permit me the pleasure 
of taking you back to your hotel.” 

“You are very kind; but my ricksha 
is here.” 

He summoned the litter bearers closer, 
as if her slimy shod feet were too pre- 
cious to tread the hot dust. And it was 
then that she saw the insignia of the 
royal house upon the hanging silk. 

Prince Chandra Lal acknowledged her 
doubting glance of interrogation as he 
held out his hand to assist her into the 
litter, 

“Chance, my dear Miss Gale, is oc- 
casionally as kind as she is perverse. 
Must I remind you of two delicious 
waltzes you gave me at a certain Pic- 
cadilly supper club more than four years 
ago?” 

Remembrance dawned in her lovely 
eyes. 

“But I do remember, of course.” 

“A rather shy young Mr. Lal, unac- 
customed to British youths and maidens, 
who has never forgotten your kindness! 
Now it is his pleasure to welcome you 
to his toy kingdom.” 

The stately young head bowed, so 
that the aigrette, ruby stemmed, quivered 
in the breathless air. 

“My father and I are here for the 
festival of Khristna,” she explained. 

Chandra Lal inclined his head once 
more, 


open. I felt— 














“So I had understood. Surely for 
that brief time you and Mr. Gale will 
accept my poor hospitality.” 

She parried, and the small cortége 
passed on. 


The guests of Chandra Lal sipped ex- 
cellent after-dinner coffee from Sévres 
china on the tiny balcony that overhung 
the city. The prince, an exotic figure 
in his perfectly cut dinner coat, his 
jeweled turban, matched the extraordi- 
mary interior of the age-old palace of 
Gwaipur. Rugs from Bokhara, tapes- 
tries from looms of Persia, gave an 
Oriental setting to fragile furniture. A 
grand piano, littered with the latest 
music-hall songs, French ballads of any- 
thing but dubious intent, and a quantity 
of Grieg and De Bussy, occupied one 
corner of the vast room. 

Diana, amusedly listening to her 
father’s most brilliant vein of after-din- 
ner talk, fancied herself in a London 
drawing-room of huge, vaulted propor- 
tions until for an instant the tom- 
toms died into silence; then recom- 
menced their sad, insistent beat. 

“The pulse of India!” said Gale sud- 
denly, forgetting the thread of his dis- 
course. 

Prince Chandra smiled, 

“It beats strongly, Mr. Gale; perhaps 
its throb has lasted all these centuries 
because we have retained al! the primal 
barbarisms of the past. Too much ef- 
fete civilization is a bad thing.” He 
laughed, gestured about the room. “Be- 
hold in me a horrible example of it! 
I’m a sort of hybrid, a cross between an 
Indian prince and an Oxford-bred Eu- 
ropean. Consequently I have no con- 
victions about anything.” 

Gale leaned forward interestedly. 

“Yet they tell me you are hereditary 
high priest of your—temple? You retain 
certain articles of your faith?” 

“In Khristna?” The slim, brown face 
was wiped of all expression. Immobile 
as rock, Chandra Lal gazed obliquely 
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past them. “I only know that she is 
the credo of my fathers; and that when 
her festival draws near, when she takes 
her tribute and is drawn through my 
city, I cease utterly to be the Oxford- 
bred European, and become—high priest 
of Khristna!” 

With folded arms he surveyed his 
interrogator, half smiling. Diana, sens- 
ing for the thousandth time the under- 
current of mysterious peril that seemed 
to be threatening her and her father, 
waited breathless. 

“To-morrow at sunset the ceremonies 
begin. Khristna will be unveiled. You 
hear the music, the wailing of pipes and 
reeds? My people are gathering from 
the hills, from the jungle. That is the 
marriage music you hear—very quaint 
tribal ceremonies we have retained 
through the centuries. Rather amusing 
—the eternal linking of sex and religious 
observances! These ceremonies last for 
days. My people, children that they are, 
go quite mad for the moment.” 

“I am enormously interested in those 
ceremonies,” drawled Gale. “And in 
your temple.” They listened, and the 
beat of the weird music seemed louder, 
more tempestuous. The prince smiled. 

“And yet, I think it wiser, Mr. Gale, 
for you to remain within the palace 
grounds. If you will step out upon the 
balcony, you will understand why I ask 
this of you.” 

He gestured to the winding, rocky 
way below. The flute music grew 
louder. How brilliantly the moonlight 
colored this black-and-white world! A 
chanting of many voices, high, shrill, 
drowned out the lovely notes. Four 
brown runners, armed with steel that 
glistened in their loin cloths, headed a 
strange procession. And then, running 
crazily, as if blinded by sweat or blood, 
his great body clumsy with weariness 
or pain, a tall man whose red hair and 
beard gleamed fiery in the moonlight 
staggered up the steep slope, pressed 
upon by a chanting multitude, armed 
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vengefully with whips and sticks and 
missiles. Diana cried out, sick and 
faint. McPierson’s back was bloody, 

“He will not be killed,” the prince 
assured her philosophically. “My own 
armed men are guarding him from the 
—ah—indignation of his pursuers. I 
merely wished to show you how absurdly 
quick to resent any desecration of their 
goddess my people are. This unfor- 
tunate and ill-advised friend of yours 
was prowling about the sacred precincts 
of the temple when they came upon 
him. I assure you they would have 
rent him limb from limb, had it not been 
for my timely interference.” 

Diana saw her father whiten 

“Good God!” 

“Barbarous, aren't we?” inquired 
Prince Chandra confidingly. ‘Another 
thimbleful of this cognac, Mr. Gale? 
The bouquet strikes me as being ex- 
cellent.” 

“I think,” said Gale abruptly, “that 
I'll retire, if we may be shown our 
rooms. I shail take your highness’ ad- 
vice, and remain—within the palace walls 
until we leave.” 

“Very wise of you, I’m sure,” said 
their host. “Show Mr. Gale to his 
rooms, Chal. Your suite’—he turned 
to Diana regretfully—“is in the other 
wing of the palace, in the women’s quar- 
ters.” 

“But can’t I be near my father ?” asked 
Diana swiftly. 

Gale, replacing his glass so unsteadily 
that it tinkled on the wood, protested 
too. 

“A regrettable custom, this partition- 
ing off of our dwellings,” apologized 
the prince. “But I fear the ancient cus- 
tom must be adhered to. Good night, 
Mr. Gale!” 

Diana strolled to the piano, and let 
her fingers run over a fragment of song. 
Strange ending to a strange day! She 





had a feeling that the hours she had 
spent in the palace were the key to 
much of the mystery at which she could 
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only guess. 
sisted upon accepting the prince’s in- 


Why had her father in- 


vitation? He detested the natives, as 
he dubbed all brown people, irrespective 
of caste. He had some reason, some pur- 
pose, for installing himself in the palace! 
Desperately she longed to be gone from 
this incredible city. 

Chandra Lal came to stand behind 
her. 

“T do not think you understand what 
pleasure it gives me to have you both 
here beneath my roof,” he said softly. 
“And yet—while I would keep you here 
forever, might I yield to my desire— 
I must tell you, Miss Gale, that your 
father must prepare to leave Gwaipur 
at the earliest opportunity.” 

She wheeled about, looked at him in 
amazement. 

“Leave Gwaipur ?” 

He bit his underlip thoughtfully. 

“If there were some way of getting 
him out of the city to-night, I should 
be glad; but that is impossible.” 

Her restless hands strayed over a 
plaintive chord. 

“T don’t understand.” Her eyes 
were shadowed with fear, but her lips, 
sweet, willful, curved up at him. “I can 
only infer that I—we are unwelcome 
guests.” 

“Unwelcome!” He laughed shortly. 
“T think, with the instinct of woman- 
kind, you know how much your pres- 
ence means to me. But your father’s 
presence means—peril—to you.” 

She fingered the pearl beads she wore. 

“Why, Prince Chandra?” 

“Is not the reason which brought your 
father and—his friend to my city an an- 
swer to your question?” he asked. 

Something fluttered desperately in her 
throat. 

“They are here in the interests of a 
book my father is writing on the East. 
If Mr. McPierson, who is not gifted 
with discretion”—her short upper lip 
curled ironically—‘blundered into for- 
bidden places, it was through stupidity 














only. I dislike the man justifiably, yet 
I must remember that he is my com- 
patriot; I must beg you to see that no 
harm comes to him.” 

His oblique eyes were as impassive as 
jade. 

“My dear Miss Gale, you ask too 
much. And, apparently, you know very 
little. Your father and McPierson are 
here in order to loot what is, perhaps, the 
most imposing temple treasure in India. 
The goddess, Greed—poor thing, she in- 
spires that evil passion in all who look 
upon her, I sometimes think—is en- 
throned upon the riches of a hundred 
kings. She is carved of pure gold; her 
eyes are emeralds worth a king’s ran- 
som, Khristna has not always looked 
upon her prostrate subjects. Many 
times have her precious eyes been stolen 
during the reigns of my fathers. Men 
say they bring good fortune to him who 
acquires them unwittingly or honorably, 
even as they seal the doom of him who 
has lusted for them. I only know that 
when Khristna is blind the fortune of 
my house has ebbed low. And that her 
eyes have tempted two more fools to 
fatality.” 

“No!” breathed Diana. “No!” 

The pearl strand twice twisted about 
her throat was strangling her. Her 
temples hummed with the beat of blood. 

“Unless I, as high priest, permit the 
outrage, unperpetrated as yet though it 
may be, to go unpunished.” 

He was strangely indifferent, inrper- 
turbable. 

“My priests are insatiate, frankly, for 
the punishment of this afternoon’s ma- 
rauder. There must be a scapegoat, Miss 
Gale. And if McPierson pays the pen- 
alty of his rashness, I fancy I can 
promise the safety of your father. It 
will be necessary, however, to keep you 
both well guarded during your—sojourn 
here.” 

Diana stripped the suave guise of his 
speech from him. 

“Then I, too, am—a prisoner ?” 
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Chandra Lal’s jade eyes implored 
briefly. 

“No more a prisoner than—my queen 
would be. I have ordered the apart- 
ments of the late maharani to be thrown 
open for your use. If any constriction 
of your liberty frets you, try to re- 
member that here in the East we cherish 
and guard our women.” 

Fear froze the cold little smile on her 
mouth, 

“I will try to remember—gratefully— 
that I am not of your Orient,” she told 
him clearly. “And now, if your high- 
ness will permit me to retire P 

A curious admiration tinged her re- 
vulsion toward the prince as he lifted 
her white fingers to his lips. 

“T almost have it in my heart to be 
sorry for the poor devil who fared less 
happily, no doubt, at your hands to- 
day than in the midst of my vengeful 
subjects. Your cruelty, no doubt, was 
the harder to bear!” 

She withdrew her hand. 

“For, from one so lovely, kindness is 
always anticipated, foolishly enough, and 
I can conceive of no boon that your 
kindness would not deserve—and win!” 

“Just what does that imply, please?” 
She met his eyes with hostility, and the 
man’s supreme capacity for commanding 
any situation sent a furious flood of 
color over her shoulders, throat, and 
oval cheeks. For he smiled as he said: 

“Dear lady, you English are so 
charmingly direct. Permit me to re- 
mind you that we of the East some- 
times mean less than our flowery man- 
ner of speech suggests. And that, too, 
we are less crude in our approach to an 
end than some of your own country- 
men !” 

He gave her into the care of the 
bangled serving woman who had entered 
at some unseen summons, and Diana 
found herself traversing a labyrinthine 
maze of fretted corridors. 

She passed a sleepless night, in spite 
of the incomparable luxury that sur- 
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rounded her in the apartments of the 
dead queen. The beauty of gold and 
mother-of-pearl inlay, of rare silks and 
ivories, carved by a master hand, meant 
less than nothing to her in the anguish 
of fear for her charming, irresponsible 
father, 

It did not occur to her to dowbt Chan- 
dra Lal’s dispassionate utterance. She 
knew in her heart that the accusation 
was true. Norris Gale was a gentle- 
man of fortune—or misfortune—but his 
code contained nothing to keep him frem 
looting a heathen idol. 

As she paced the silvered floor, oddly 
patterned with the shadows of the 
enormous wistaria bloom which, flower- 
ing from its twisted vines thick as a 
man’s wrist, wound its way up the palace 
wall and nodded in at her casement 
window, Diana recalled a thousand for- 
gotten incidents, references, altered 
meanings, which were now made poign- 
antly clear to her. McPierson had 
formulated this plan, she guessed. She 
hated him for dragging her father into 
this devious, dangerous dishonor, but 
shudderingly she tried to shut out the 
memory of him, staggering, bound and 
bleeding, before that infuriated throng 
of worshipers. What would be his 
fate? What would be her father’s fate, 
and her own, in this palace prison of 
theirs? Chandra Lal had hinted at 
many things. He had sketched escape 
for them both—or had he? 

She buried her frightened face in her 
hands, her restless feet stayed by a dim, 
dreadful apprehension. Rosy dawn had 
touched the lotus on the lake before she 
fell into a light sleep, troubled by the 
incessant, mad plaint of flute and song 
that would last until Khristna, appeased 
by sacrificial offerings, was borne 
through the city in golden benediction. 


To the torpid heat of early afternoon 
Diana opened her heavy eyes, with that 
sickening, obscure consciousness of im- 
pending misfortune which comes with 
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first awakening to the man or woman to 
whom sleep had brought brief oblivion 
to care. The serving woman, miracu- 
lously anticipating her awakening, stood 
ready with a robe of painted silk. An 
exquisite morning meal was _ served 
her, and under the ministrations of the 
Hindoo woman’s deft, comforting hands. 
Where, Diana wondered, had she learned 
so perfectly the art of serving a white 
woman? Gradually the girl regained 
her shaken poise. 

She had exaggerated the situation the 
night before. Nothing very dreadful 
could come to pass under this cerulean 
sky! The very golden intensity of the 
deadly sun renewed her courage. The 
valiant light of day can always disperse 
the terrors of the night, as it disperses 
its shadows. And when she had seen 
her father, learned the exact truth of 
his connection with McPierson 

The Indian serving woman let her 
word a message to Gale Sahib impas- 
sively, then shook her glossed head. 

“Memsahiv, you ask the impossible.” 

“You mean’—Diana spoke tonelessly 
—‘“that I am forbidden to see my 
father ?” 

“Tt is impossible.” 

The indignity of her position infuri- 
ated her. The audacity of Chandra Lal! 

“Then take word to his highness, the 
prince, that I must see him at once. At 
once, you understand ?” 

The soft eyes of Jasoda were limpid 
with regret. 

“That, too, memsahib, is impossible. 
His highness may not be disturbed. 
But any other wish you have but to 
mention. His highness orders that the 
dancing girls are to be brought to you 
—even she who plays the lute, and is 
lately come down from the Hills.” 

“T wish to be alone,” said Diana, con- 
trolling an hysterical desire to laugh 
at this selection of diversions. 

When the serving woman had left she 
drew a deep, uncertain breath, glanced 
about the inlaid, paneled walls of her 
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prison. From the garden far below— 
a deserted, scented place of pleasure— 
the intolerable sweetness of sunburned 
flowers and shrubs reached her nostrils. 
Panic took possession of her. She was 
no olive-skinned, = smoldering-eyed 
woman of the East, to lie in languorous 
idleness, weighted down with gold, like 
some living idol, while soft-handed 
women rubbed jasmine flowers through 
her hair, and others danced for her 
pleasure! 

She must escape the cloying, sensuous 
air of these stately rooms. Swift footed, 
she sped to the carved door, through 
which the night before she had entered 
the apartment. Her expression under- 
went a curious change as she laid her 
hand upon the inlaid groove by which 
it slid open. It might have been a wall 
of steel erected between her and the 
outer world. She was indeed a prisoner. 

It had not occurred to her, strangely 
enough, that she would find herself ac- 
tually incarcerated within the apartments 
of the maharani. And now that she 
realized the full significance of ‘her situa- 
tion she was less appalled than her mo- 
mentary hysteria might have indicated. 
The climax of fear is never as dreadful 
as the incidental moments that lead up 
to it. 

Having made sure that the only door 
leading into the outer passage, and the 
freedom of the palace, was purposely 
barred on the outside, Diana moved to 
the arched windows, cut deep in the an- 
cient stone. It was a dizzy height she 
contemplated, and turned from despair- 
ingly. The walls of the room seemed to 
close in upon her. She knew that, if 
she let her fear overmaster her cool 
quick-wittedness, she would ‘be lost in- 
deed. Even though the maddening, wail- 
ing cry of the festival music tortured 
her hearing with its throbbing, minor 
chords—it seemed to her to be chang- 
ing, growing madder, more exultant, as 
the shadows lengthened on the floor— 


7 she must control herself. It served her 
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not at all to pace the octagonal chamber 
like a caged animal until mind and body 
were exhausted. She forced herself to 
drop upon the scented softness of a 
divan, and watched the changing sky 
from there. 

At sunset, Chandra Lal had said, the 
ceremonies would begin. With what 
sacrifice, the girl asked shudderingly? 
It seemed to her, that as the sun de- 
scended redly until the forsaken garden 
beneath her windows was stained with 
ruddy light this sun-baked earth was 
an altar upon which all living things 
were sacrificed. How she hated this 
sudden death of day! A half hour more, 
and the red disk would drop suddenly 
behind the endless plains. Dry eyed, 
beyond tears, she was thinking of her 
father when outside her window some- 
thing stirred strangely. 

She sprang to her feet. The wistaria 
flowers were quivering, yet no breeze 
cooled the air. And then, like some 
dreadful, disembodied thing, a man’s 
hand, darkly bruised, with the veins 
standing out upon it like cords, slid up 
over the sill, gripped the coping of stone. 
She dared not scream, but waited until 
a head, the upper part of a man’s body, 
suddenly appeared in the aperture. 
Gasping curiously, his face horribly 
white against the unkempt red of his 
beard, Ian McPierson half climbed, half 
fell, into the room, 

Even before he spoke, before she saw 
the blackening blood that stained the 
front of the dirty rag that had been a 
silk shirt, she knew the man was mor- 
tally hurt. 

He swayed, and she managed to get 
him to the divan. The water she 
brought revived him a little. 

“What have they done to you?” she 
whispered, seeing the wounds he tried 
to conceal from her. He tried not to 
cough. 

“Enough—damn ’em all. But there’s 
no time for that now. I got away from 
the black hole they flung me into—my 
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guards were drunk—hid myself for 
hours in the garden. Then I saw you at 
the window. I don’t think any one 
saw me climbing up the wistaria vine.” 

“T can’t get help!” she told him de- 
spairingly. “I’m a prisoner in this 
room. My father—they won’t let me 
see him!” 

“Hide me,” moaned the wreck at her 
feet. “I'll be dead in an hour. I’ve 
seen men die before. But to be 
slaughtered—too hideously for me to 
tell you how—before that idol 4 

His mouth twitched in torment. 
buried his face in her skirts. 

“No one will come,” she promised. 
“But if they should, you can hide in 
this chest.” 

She crossed over to the superb piece, 
several feet high and large enough for 
a man to crowd himself into. The room 
of the maharani depended upon the in- 
laid walls, the beauty of a few rare 
furnishings, for its splendor. Subcon- 
sciously Diana quickened to the perfec- 
tion of the thing as she tugged at it. 
It was McPierson’s hoarse, weak voice 
that arrested her. 

“Good heavens! The peacock behind 
it—the panel! Look!” 

Before her eyes, at her ignorant touch 
of the secret mechanism, the peacock 
panel slid back into the wall. She 
peered down interminable, twisting steps 
that led into darkness, 

“A secret exit,” the man babbled. 
“That means—one chance in a thou- 
sand. If I had the strength to take it, 
we——” 

He sank back, exhausted. 

Diana, wide eyed, faced him. 

“T’ have. If it should lead out to 
safety, I could get help.” 

“AH Gwaipur is besotting itself,” said 
McPierson. “You'd have a chance— 
more than any of us have now.” 

Quickly she made her decision. The 
panel slid smoothly into place after her. 
The man on the divan coughed, wiped 
blood-flecked foam from his lips with 
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a clumsy, blind sort of gesture, and 
struggled to his feet. He was standing, 
swaying, before the feminine little array 
of toilet things of glass and silver, which 
Jasoda had taken from Diana’s traveling 
case, and laid out upon the teak table, 
when a spasm of agony made him clutch 
at the knife wound in his chest. Death, 
delayed, held off by superhuman effort, 
lurked beside him. His great frame 
shuddered, and, like a huge tree felled 
at last, he tottered, fell across a silken 
rug, and moved no more. 

And in utter darkness a girl crept 
along a narrow, moldy passage, feeling 
her twisting way by touch. The dank 
bricks led on and on interminably. In 
moments of anguish or suspense time 
ceases to exist. Diana, having lost all 
sense of direction—she felt as though 
she must have traversed miles through 
the musty dark—found herself at last 
before some sort of long-unused door. 

There is, inevitably a_ speculative 
fascination in the blank inexorability of 
a door opening upon an undiscovered 
place. To Diana, pressed to its damp 
solidity, striving to hear any faint sound 
that might tell her what lay beyond it, 
there was more than speculation. A 
wrenching away of the iron bar that lay 
in rusty sockets, and where would she 
find herself? In the comparative safety 
of the outer world, or in danger un- 
guessed at? She prayed that it might 
be beyond the palace walls, and tugged 
at the bar. 

The door gave way protestingly upon 
a silence so absolute that her own breath 
was like a whimper in the utter still- 
ness. No longed-for daylight greeted 
her startled gaze. She stood upon the 
threshold of a cavernous, dusk-filled 
chamber—a prison room far more dread- 
ful than the silk-hung chamber she had 
left. 

Little by little the walls of solid-hewn 
stone took form; a recess at the far 
end of the curious place revealed itself 
to her. With her heart hammering in 











her breast she approached it, and saw in 
the faint light that was derived from 
some unknown source—for this chamber 
was well below the surface of the earth 
—that a strangely woven length of silk 
hung halfway across the aperture. 
What lay behind it? She stumbled on 
a slab of ancient green stone, found it 
slippery, worn, and drew aside the cur- 
tain. 

The golden idol brooded inscrutably 
down upon her from its pedestal of 
jade. 

Khristna, waiting in golden immobil- 
ity for the homage of her devotees, ob- 
livious to all, embodied foreordained fate 
to the girl who stared up at the im- 
pressive, precious figure of more than 
life size. Perhaps some instinct whis- 
pered to Diana of other maidens who 
had stood before the grim goddess, 
flower garlanded, waiting voluntarily 
for the thrust of a sacred blade. Khrist- 
na, goddess of greed, had demanded 
more than gold in the past. She turned 
from the impassive image of what men 
had come to desire, and crossed the 
smooth stones of the holy place to the 
studded, arched door which she now per- 
ceived. But that, she guessed despair- 
ingly, led to the outer portion of the 
temple, where even now the priests were 
making obeisance. 

She was trapped inexorably. There 
only remained for her to retrace her 
steps the way she had come, and wait 
for the sunset hour with its evil portent. 
And Khristna—her golden lips volup- 
tuous, greedy, immeasurably cruel— 
smiled down. 

The faint, stale sweetness of flowers 
gone to dust, of wine spilled long ago 
at her golden feet, reached the girl’s 
nostrils. The air was oppressive, in- 
tolerably close. Diana, dry eyed, de- 
spairing, with an infinitely piteous irony, 
bowed her head to the impervious image. 
And then, because the bitter gesture re- 
minded her of far-off things, because 
she was unutterably weary and afraid, 
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because no other deity had answered her 
entreaties, she lifted her hands to the 
image. The goddess had her kindlier 
moments, perhaps. 

“Khristna, be kind,” said Diana. “I 
have not harmed you. Be merciful to 
me and mine.” 

She dared not look up, meet the golden 
smile, the shadowed eyes whose glory 
she had not seen. And when her un- 
willing, frightened gaze strayed from 
the golden feet of the idol to her cruel, 
clasped hands a sound disturbed her. 
A faint, grating sound, that in some 
way released a dim dirge, a riotous wail 
of stringed instruments, the murmur 
from a thousand throats. She turned 
her head to see Chandra Lal in robes 
of gold, bearing burning incense in his 
slender, jeweled hands, stand before 
arched doors which had silently closed 
behind him. For before the holy ones 
come to bring forth the goddess the high 
priest must cast himself at her sacred 
feet, ask her benediction for another 
year upon his house and state. 

The priest of Khristna saw the secret, 
gaping door; approached the girl. 

““You—kneeling before the holy one?” 

“T have no other recourse,” said 
Diana. “I pray to her—for my father. 
Will she—be merciful ?” 

Chandra Lal knelt, laid the burning 
censer at Khristna’s feet, touched her 
pedestal thrice with his bowed head, then 
turned to the fascinated woman. She 
was trying to find the man she knew in 
this impassive figure. 

“She has been cheated.” His voice 
was harsh. “He who would desecrate 
her sacred head has escaped his punish- 
ment. When the dying light falls athwart 
her I must summon her priests to bear 
her to her grove, where she will de- 
mand her own oblation. Your father is 
in the palace, awaiting my orders.” He 
paused almost expectantly. 

Diana put out her hand, half amazed 
to feel the human warmth of flesh be- 
neath his gold-threaded sleeve. 
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“But my father is innocent—innocent ! 
Is his life so great a ‘boon to ask?” 

She was lovelier than any golden idol 
as she pleaded with Khristna’s priest. 
Desperate, anguished, she implored with 
eyes and lips and hands of living love- 
liness. And tthe golden doom of many 
men brooded above clouds of strange, 
Sweet scent. 

“Anything—anything,” she promised, 
striving to forget the hideous wounds 
on McPierson’s reckless body. “Once, 
Chandra Lal, you promised me any boon 
I might ask. Have you forgotten?” If 
she could but reincarnate the man be- 
neath the priestly robes. 

His jewel-laden hands touched hers. 
She clung to them. 

“She is only gold. I am a living 
woman. Shall you deny me for her? 
Chandra Lal, you find me beautiful. 
My beauty—for his safety! Surely 
Khristna herself, who has given you 
all things, would grant you this.” 

Her mad pleading drowned out the 
sacred drums, the wail of the flutes. 

The man beneath the golden robes of 
Khristna drew her to him, 

“Khristna herself shall pay tribute to 
the white maharani.” He touched her 
loosened, golden hair. ‘Her treasures 
shall be laid at your feet until, my lily, 
you, not she, are the golden goddess of 
my people. You shall wear my ring; 
rule even as I. I will burden you with 
jewels, enhance your whiteness with 
gold. Your lips, my beautiful! The 
light touches her altar stone. May 
Khristna forgive me that she goes with- 
out sacrifice.” 

From her unresisting lips he turned 
to the golden image, touched now by 
the last warm rays of the upper world. 

“Khristna, look kindly upon thy ser- 
vant! For by this white woman I make 
my queen I will give you many sons, 
Khristna.” 

Shuddering, Diana looked upon the 
idol’s bland face, and saw as the light 
touched her broad features what Chan- 
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dra Lal saw. The eyes of the idol were 


closed. Some ravishing hand had al- 
ready wrenched the emeralds from their 
golden sockets! 

“Khristna—is blind,” cried Chandra 
Lal. “My house and I are doomed.” 

Diana cried out. The Oxonian gentle- 
man, the prince, the lover, were all lost. 
A terrible figure of vengeance cast him- 
abased 
himself with strange prayers, stranger, 
more dreadful promises. 

“I did not know—I swear it!’ sobbed 
Diana. 

His cold eyes were blind to her beauty 
and her terror now, 
“Faithless one! 

peased !” 

His lean, dark hand shot out to strike 
the gong whose reverberation would 
echo through the outer temple, and sum- 
mon the waiting worshipers to the most 
sacred place. But the bronze summons 
never rang. Diana, striving to restrain 
him, was thrust aside. As he reached 
past the pedestal of jade from which that 
morning reverent hands had detached 
the goddess, that she might be lifted 
easily to the litter, Chandra Lal struck 
the delicately balanced slab ever so 
slightly. 

And Diana saw the golden idol trem- 
ble, totter, fall before the high priest; 
could even see her terrible descent. 
Khristna, poor blinded goddess, could 
not know that it was her own whose 
life she crushed out with the terrible, 
full impact of her golden weight. 

When the shuddering girl opened her 
eyes it was to look upon that which had 
been prince and priest, wedged limp be- 
neath the fallen idol. No use to feel 
that lifeless wrist, flung out in pitiful 
defense! And in the outer temple the 
strange rites went on until Khristna’s 
son should summon her worshipers to 
her. For none but Diana knew that 
the implacable one had already claimed 
her sacrifice. 

Faint with horror, the girl strove to 


Khristna, be ap- 














marshal her wits in one last attempt at 
freedom and safety. She had some small 
respite, for none would interrupt the 
prayers of Chandra Lal yet. The 
carved ruby that glittered on the poor, 
dead hand so near her shrinking feet 
caught and held her eyes. It was the 
ring of royalty, the insignia of rank and 
power. Chandra Lal had promised her 
the symbol. He should keep the hasty 
vow. With a brief sob she knelt and 
claimed it. 

After all that had passed she could 
not feel horror or much regret when, 
her room regained, she found the broken 
body of McPierson huddled on the floor, 
She nerved herself to bend over him, 
search for the great jewels she knew he 
must have taken from the avenging god- 


dess. But they were not hidden upon 
him. 
He must have secreted them else- 


where, hoping to return for them later. 
She knew she had little time at her 
disposal. She placed a peacock-broid- 
ered screen about the dead man, thrust 
her toilet things, necessary clothing into 
her traveling case. 

When the serving woman, Jasoda, an- 
swered her peremptory summons it was 
enough for her to extend her hand, on 
which the royal ruby glittered. 

“The prince prays before Khristna.” 

Surely the woman who had waited 
upon the maharani knew of the secret 
way from the temple to the zenana! 
She saw the open panel, the disheveled 
beauty of the white lady. Might 
Khristna deal gently with her high 
priest, even though he left her temple 
for a silk-hung chamber! She bent the 
knee, 

“Take me at once to my father, and 
order a litter made ready. Be quick! 
His highness commands all things, 
through me!” 


A week later Norris Gale and his 
daughter sailed from Bombay. Diana, 
a little ethereal, and given to unhappy 
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dreams, was content to lie idle beneath 
the deck awning while Gale, whom noth- 
ing really touched, played his usual bril- 
liant game in the card room, But she 
was never alone, for one Geoffrey Kemp, 
who was returning to England for cer- 
tain honors justly due him upon the 
completion of an engineering job of dis- 
tinction, was her constant companion. 
Things ripen swiftly under tropic skies. 
And under the honey-colored moon of 
the East, bud and tendril come to sud- 
den flower. The packet had been out 
less than three days when, by moonlight, 
Diana found herself telling him the 
curious story. 

He groaned, 

“Incredible! And to think that you'll 
never know what became of the gorgeous 
things !” 

She looked about cautiously. 
were quite alone. 

“The sequel lies—in my writing case, 
which I opened an hour ago for the first 
time in weeks, Geoffrey,” she whispered. 
She had called him Geoffrey since that 
afternoon. ‘“‘There, loose among my sta- 
tionery, lay the emeralds. I can only 
think that before McPierson died he hid 
them there. They're doomed things; 
they frighten me. What shall I do with 
them ?” 

He stared out at the rippling, 
water. 

“Consign them to the depths of the 
Indian Ocean, if you like; their history 
is one of bloodshed and greed. But 
don’t fear them, Di. You acquired them 
unwittingly, remember.” 

Tacitly they both recognized the need 
of making away with the jewels before 
irresponsible Norris Gale should learn 
that, by an ironic gesture of fate, his 
daughter had them in her possession. 
She rose, went to her cabin. Did a 
shadow melt into the blackness of the 
corridor as she approached? She 
shivered. A queer boatload of human 
freight it was! Should the Syrian mer- 
chant of the slanting, smiling eves, who 
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sat at their table, discover what treasure 
lay in a tiny casket in her drawer, what 
would he not risk to gain it? The cabin 
was shadowy under the guttering light. 
She snatched the little case, and brought 


it out to where Kemp waited. 
bent over it together. 

“One last look at them before they go 
to their eternal rest,” he suggested half 
regretfully, 

She opened the trinket box, stifled a 
cry of dismay. They both stared at 
the worn satin repository of—nothing 
at all! 

“Gone!” he muttered dazedly. 
heavens! Di, who—how P 

The card room lay behind them. Her 
father’s well-tailored back had been vis- 
ible to her from the vantage point of 
the deck for hours. A prayer of thanks- 
giving rose to her lips. 

“A steward, one of the servants— 
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passengers—what does it matter? I’m 
glad they’re gone—glad!” 

The little box hurtled into the liquid 
silver of the sea, and Kemp laughed un- 
certainly. 

“T don’t know that I’m sorry myself. 
Perhaps to look upon them spells doom, 
of a sort; the doom of desire! Poor 
Greed, on whom will her cruel eyes 
gléam next, I wonder.” 

A pair of very tender eyes smiled 
whimsically into his, and the emeralds 
were forgotten. 

“You're quite right. They don’t mat- 
ter at all, considering the frightfully im- 
portant things we’ve got to talk about, 
dear.” 

She smiled at him, let his hand, that 
had strayed to hers, rest there. 

And the most important thing in the 
world engrossed them for an indefinite 
time. 


SSPOOKOOKKEES 
NEVER ASK ME 


EVER ask me whence I come— 
Is not this a happy place— 
What my name and where my home. 
Hast thou not beheld my face? 


Neither look ahead nor back. 
We are here one hour, one night 
All the rest, a void of black, 


Gapes around our blowing light. 


If contentment fill thy soul, 
Lie at ease and seek no more; 


Take this fragment, for the whole 


Is not joyous to explore. 


If thy flesh with flame respond 
To my flesh, oh, take thy joy! 


For the universe beyond 


Shelters neither girl nor boy. 


Be not frighted or beguiled 
By what was and is to be. 


It is enough I love thee, child; 
It is enough thou lovest me. 





Rospert HILLYER, 
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Banished Enchantments 
By BERTON BRALEY 


"THE sunlight is nothing but sunlight, 
Which once was an aureole rare, 
A delicate, marvelous spun light 
That gleamed in the strands of your hair; 
For—now our romancing is over— 
No longer with glimmering shoon 
The fairy folk dance in the clover. 
And where is the spell of the moon? 


The stars with their faint and their far light 
Shone bright with enchantment of yore, 
But now—they are nothing but starlight ; 
Just gleams in the sky, nothing more. 
The zephyr that breathed through the trees is 
No longer a beautiful tune; 
The breezes are—nothing but breezes; 
And magic’s gone out of the moon. 


The glorious Forest of Arden 
Is only a commonplace wood; 
And I, who once thought that a garden 
Was blooming wherever you stood, 
Have found it was merely a vision 
Which vanished completely—and soon, 
Good-by to all fancies elysian— 
The magic’s gone out of the moon! 
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A DANCER 


By Beatrice Ravenel 
Author of “The Message of Ginevra,” “The Elimination of 


Fernando,” etc. 


a 


PART II. 


SYNOPSIS OF PART I. 

Marcos, a Greek dancer, invaded a fashionable Florida resort and, with his intriguing 
personality, took captive the imaginations of the ladies. The men did not like him, but 
even they had to admit the charm of his dancing. 

Mr. Albert Miler was particularly annoyed, chiefly because his daughter, Mrs. Man- 
ners, seemed unduly interested in Marcos, and, secondly, because his niece, Vannie, fired by 
Marcos’ example, took the idea into her willful little head that she wanted to go onto 
the professional stage as a dancer, and firmly refused the heart and hand of Doctor 





Merrington for that reason. 


Marcos, meanwhile, conceived the idea of marrying the rich little heiress and was 


annoying Vannie with his suit. 


On an evening of amateur theatricals, staged by Marcos, 


Doctor Merrington was obliged to interfere in the dancer’s advances to Vannie, and took 
the opportunity of warning him to leave town before morning. 

At dawn next day, in a driving rain, the watchman found in a corner of the club 
veranda the dead body of Marcos, still in his dancing costume, with the stiletto he had 


wern in his girdle driven into his throat. 


HE public spirit of Mr. Albert 
Miler had been sometimes a 
puzzle and sometimes a joke 

to his friends, but always a con- 
venience. He was continually being 
asked to sit on the governing boards 
of clubs, to become a trustee of educa- 
tional institutions, to join committees, or 
to fill minor political positions. Instead 
of grudging the time and effort, he 
positively enjoyed himself in furthering 
the public good. 

To be sure time, like money, was a 
commodity of which he had what our 
ancestors called an elegant sufficiency. 
He had retired from the stock market 
after one or two unaccountable pieces 
of bad luck had given him the hint 
that a middle-aged man has to march 
with the times or else be trodden under 





by the younger generation. Mr. Miler, 
though not a clever man, was shrewd. 
He was aware that his brain, though 
far from ossification, was not indulging 
in any new developments these days. 
Experience, not intuition, was its long 
suit. It had to see things, feel the im- 
pact of cold facts, before making them 
very welcome. He retired. 

When Mr. Miler bought the place 
in Florida, however, and announced 
that he meant to make it not only his 
legal residence but his home, and there- 
upon accepted the job of acting as local 
magistrate, his large and important cir- 
cle was surprised. Why did a man of 
his substance, in every sense of the 
word, want to waste his leisure on a 
Picayune and rather troublesome post 
when he might spend it in improving 

















his form on the links or cultivating his 
bridge game? Only his son-in-law, 
Geoffrey Manners, suspected the old 
gentleman’s ambitions. As a boy, Al- 
bert Miler had spent some time in 
England, and he had never outgrown 
the rooted British conviction that the 
greatest career and the highest duty of 
man was to assist in the government of 
his country. Mr. Miler aspired to en- 
ter politics, not as a sitter on small com- 
mittees but as a legislator. After think- 
ing the matter over he came to the con- 
clusion that the magistracy might be an 


entering wedge. He would become 
known in the community. Also there 
was something about the idea that 


pleased him. Many English gentlemen 
of his acquaintances were J. P.s. It 
was one of the regular things to do. 
He tried to run his court on those lines, 
with occasional remarkable results. 

“You see, Geoff,” he had told his 
daughter’s husband, with the entire seri- 
ousness that made the latter chuckle in- 
wardly, “I could be a perfectly adequate 
congressman. The last thing that any 
one expects of them is original think- 
ing.” 

All of this being the case, it was 
with a distinct shock that Mr. Alfred 
Miler took up life on the morning fol- 
lowing the storm, and was made con- 
versant with the bare outside facts of 
the murder mystery which, in the usual 
course of events, would be brought be- 
fore him. It was the first case of the 
kind which he had had occasion to han- 
dle. 

A cartoonist would have found ma- 
terial for a pantomime sketch in the 
change of expression which appeared 
on Mr, Miler’s pleasant countenance 
before and after taking the news. He 
was an impressive person, inclining to 
portliness but preserving a _ springy 
walk. His hair, like Regina’s, had been 
dark with a luster, but was now gray 
with a luster. 

He was at the breakfast table, and 
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he never again took a mouthful of 
honey-dew melon without remembering 
the young plain-clothes man named 
Getty, whose roundish sallow face did 
somewhat resemble the fruit. Mr. Miler 
had found this young man, whose very 
bright eyes contradicted the sallow- 
ness, of the greatest service on former 
occasions. As he motioned him to the 
chair on the other side of the table, 
and saw that the servant supplied him 
with an excellent selection of food, the 
host knew ‘that they were thinking the 
same thought. Not being callous nor 
inhumane, both had been stirred by the 
apparent crime, but to each the main 
point was, how would it effect Mr. 
Miler. 

It bid fair to be a sensational case. 
Any unusual occurrence at that hotel 
could hardly help being, but besides this, 
names might be involved that were 
known all over the country, wherever 
the social registers and the society col- 
umns had penetrated. Merely to be 
mentioned in such a connection would 
be unpleasant. It behooved Mr. Miler 
to move with exceeding sureness and 
subtlety. 

Being a methodical man who had his 
impulses in training, he swallowed some 
food and two cups of coffee. He had 
no intention of playing into the hands 
of his nerves by going to work on an 
empty stomach. The young man named 
Getty demurely took a little of every- 
thing, topping off with a cigar, which 
was offered him in the library to which 
they had adjourned. Only then was he 
allowed to embroider the known facts 
with his deductions and suggestions. 

“So the watchman found him,” re- 
peated Mr. Miler thoughtfully. He 
sat at the writing table and made notes 
as he spoke, “Lying on the piazza in a 
mess of blood. Rain had come in, but 
hadn’t quite reached the inner side of 
the piazza except by splashes. He was 
still in his costume, covered by a long 
black cloak which had fallen apart. 
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Red-and-gold tissue over white. Knife 
in his throat said to be a part of the 


costume.” He looked up. 
against the watchman?” 

Getty shook his head, smiling. 

“Hardly, sir. Of course it’s the thing 
to suspect the man who finds the body, 
but old Daniel has had the job for 
years. Wouldn’t have been strong 
enough to put up any sort of a fight 
anyway. Better count him out.” 

Mr. Miler tapped his book with the 
pencil. 

“Tt couldn’t have been suicide?” 

“Yes, it seems that it could, but I 
don’t believe it was.” 

“Why not? What have you heard?” 
Mr. Miler asked with a certain respect, 
as of a specialist, and the young man 
reacted at once. A glow came into the 
premature furrows of his face, which, 
though round, was curiously hung with 
loose skin as though leaving room to 
grow still rounder. 

“In the first place, if you get me, sir, 
there are people who can kill themselves 
and people who can’t. I believe Marcos 
was one of the second kind. I saw 
something of him; he didn’t spend all 
his time training young ladies and gen- 
tlemen, and I met him around places. 
Well, he had what you might call a 
thirst for life—didn’t want to miss any- 
thing. He reminded me of those sea 
creatures that have suckers all over 
them, or Did you ever pick a trail 
of that vine out there?” He indicated 
the masses of Bignonia that festooned 
the porch outside, its yellow blossoms 
heaped about the bases of the pillars. 
“Tt clings to your arm like a row of 
hundreds of little mouths until you 
have to drag it off. That’s the way 
Marcos clung to life. No, he didn’t kill 
himself.” 

“Men who cling to life sometimes do, 
because they’re hit harder than most 
when things go wrong,” Mr. Miler re- 
flected. “It depends. Was Marcos 
known to have any particular troubles ?” 


“Nothing 
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Getty made a vague noise in his 
throat. He frowned down at the table, 
then quietly crossed the room and shut 
the door. 

“Mr. Miler——” he began, and broke 
off. 

“Go on,” said his host encouragingly. 
Something important was coming. 

“You know, sir, that I wouldn’t tell 
you. disagreeable things unless I 
thought you ought to know. There’s a 
rumor of—love trouble.” 


“Just what one would anticipate. 
Cherchez la femme.” 

“There seem to have been two 
women.” 

“Perfectly true to type. Heard their 
names ?” 

“One of them ” The young man 





avoided the other’s eye, turning again 
to the prospect of whipped banana trees 
and drizzly atmosphere. “They say 
that he tried to make love to her during 
the play and she was indignant. Then 
Doctor Merrington took him out on the 
piazza and there were high words be- 
tween them. Nobody seems to have un- 
derstood just what, but Marcos was 
evidently cowed and slunk off.” 

“Merrington?” Mr. Miler’s voice 
rose as at an outrage. “What are you 
talking about? Who was the woman?” 

The young man let him have it. 

“They say it was your niece, Miss 
Miler. She had been dancing with 
Marcos.” 

The older man said nothing. If his 
thoughts had exposed themselves, they 
might have shocked even so hardened 
an amateur of facts as young Getty. 
The least objectionable phase of them 
might have been boiled down into: 
“That’s what you get for associating 
with outsiders.” Alarmed by the con- 
gestion of his complexion, Getty poured 
out a glass of water from a carafe 
which stood on the table, and handed it 
to him. He was devoutly thankful that 
Mr. Miler had, in his consternation, 
forgotten to demand the name of the 

















second woman, A struggle was taking 
place in the young man’s mind. Deep 
within it he cherished an ambition of 
his own, He was making himself in- 
dispensable to the old gentleman, and 
when the latter went to the State capi- 
tal, and later, in all probability, to Wash- 
ington, Getty intended to go with him. 
He possessed, he considered, all the 
qualifications for a confidential secre- 
tary except the social manner, and he 
intended to acquire that. He was dili- 
gently training his English, clipping 
from it slang and solecisms as a 
gardener clips the superfluous buds 
from a prize chrysanthemum. Would 
Mr. Miler be furious with him later, 
or would he recognize the tact that 
had saved him from being bowled over 
by too much of the truth at once? On 
the whole he had better let well enough 
alone for the present. 

“But this—this ” Mr. Miler 
sputtered at last. “It’s impossible. It’s 
like one of those beastly plays where 
the judge has to try the members of 
his own family. It’s—indecent.” 

“T am in hopes, sir, that this rumor 
may be kept out of it. There are other 
slants that might be featured—shot at 
the public attention.” 

“Yes,” Mr. Miler agreed eagerly. “A 
red herring across the track.” 

Getty smiled faintly. 

“You might call it that. Herring- 
bone is a kind of embroidery, isn’t it? 
The coroner took charge of the body, of 
course. There’s an inquest to be held 
during the day. We're on very pleas- 
ant terms, Mr. Loomis and I, and he 
told me a trifle that struck us both as 
significant. Marcos’ costume was 
pulled about and mussed as though 
there had been a struggle, and in his 
belt—there was some sharp metal work 
where the knife’s sheath was hung on 
—a bit of torn silver lace had caught. 
Now that lace didn’t belong to his cos- 
tume. It belonged to—the other per- 
son.” 
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“Who in the play wore silver lace?” 
asked Mr. Miler quickly. 

“Any number of them. The last 
scene of the ‘Fountain’ was a mass of 
tinsel and metal cloth. But this is the 
point. Some of the trimmings were 
bought from an Armenian who has 
opened a shop here lately. He doesn’t 
go round in a car with a lot of suit 
cases, peddling ; seems a cut above that. 
Loomis got hold of him quietly and 
confronted him with the body; thought 
he might betray something, get agi- 
tated.” 

“Did he?” 

“He was delighted,” said Getty sol- 
emnly. “He told a queer story. See 
here, Mr. Miler.” He seemed to make 
up his mind, and an energetic mind it 
was when made up. “There’s no good 
in getting second-hand information 
when you can get first. When this case 
comes into court you don’t want to be 
caught at a disadvantage. I mean,” he 
corrected himself, “you want to have 
all the possible clues in mind.” Perhaps 
the influence of the play last night 
prompted his next speech. “A sort of 
dress rehearsal wouldn’t do any harm, 
would it? Why don’t you let me bring 
this Armenian here and question him 
yourself? If we find out that he 
croaked Marcos,” declared Getty, re- 
turning in his enthusiasm to the vernacu- 
lar, “it might save a whole lot of 
trouble.” 

Mr. Miler nodded. 

“Did he recognize the lace?” 

“He wasn’t asked to. That’s being 
saved for the inquest, I fancy. But 
if you ask Loomis, I believe he’ll trust 
me with the piece for half an hour or 
so.” 

Mr. Miler wrote a few words on 
a loose leaf of the notebook, folded it, 
and handed it to Getty. It was not the 
first time that he felt the value of a 
young man whose thoughts codrdinated 
so easily and illuminatingly with his 
own, who almost did his thinking for 
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him. As the light-stepping figure went 
out he looked after it thoughtfully. It 
was all but a proprietary look. 

He went to work over his notes; a 
frown corrugated the forehead which 
was high rather from an elderly with- 
drawal of hair than from the initial 


intention of nature. The sound of the 
hall door roused him, and the next mo- 
ment his daughter entered the room. 
For a moment he put aside all but 
the gratification of seeing her. He ap- 
preciated the compliment when Regina 
prefered his company to that of her 
contemporaries. Behind her came her 
husband, carrying a suit case and an 
overnight bag which he had evidently 
forgotten to leave outside. After look- 
ing helplessly about he deposited them 
in the nearest corner. 

“This is nice, and in such weather, 
too,” said Mr. Miler as he kissed Regina 
on both cheeks. 

“Oh, the weather’s all right; hardly 
weeping,” answered his daughter care- 
lessly. 

“What’s the matter? You don’t look 
well.” Her father studied the pale face 
on which the rather reckless application 
of rouge stood out too obviously. 

She shrugged. 

“Nothing. I had a bad night in a 
strange bed. The hotel was full of peo- 
ple who had come to see the play and 
couldn’t get home on account of the 
storm. Vannie had to come in with me, 
and some man put Geoff up. The 
storm kept me awake, but Vannie slept 
like a log. Our car got lost—turned up 
mysteriously this morning. I suppose 
some kind friend borrowed it.” She 
spoke in jerks. She had taken off her 
hat and stood with her back to the oth- 
ers, touching her hair into place be- 
fore the Florentine mirror that hung 
over a low, carved bookcase. 

“We've all been rather upset over 
what happened,” Geoff observed. 

Mr. Miler did not care to discuss that 
yet. He changed the subject. 
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“Well, fortunately Evie can get along 
without you. Miss Neal is so reliable.” 

“Speaking of Evie, I phoned to Miss 
Neal to bring her over here—sent the 
car on for them. It won’t hurt the 
child if she’s wrapped up. I hope you’ve 
got lots of lunch, dad; we’re going to 
spend the day.” 

Miler beamed. 

“Delighted. I may be called away 
for a bit, though. This unfortunate 
business at the hotel.” 

Regina swung around. 

“But that’s why I came to be with 
you,” she cried indignantly, “TI couldn’t 
stand the idea of being home by myself, 
thinking about it. You know how any- 
thing of the kind upsets me.” 

“It was a shock to all of us,” 
Geoffrey broke in. “Only last night to 
be thrown as intimately with a man as 
you get to be in these theatricals, and 
then—this. Any clues, sir?” 

“T hear that Merrington says it might 
possibly have been suicide. A man 
might have inflicted such a wound upon 
himself.” 

“Very likely. I should be inclined 
to accept that theory myself.” He took 
the cigar that Mr. Miler offered and lit 
it, keeping his eyes on the glowing 
match until it went out. “You never can 
tell what these temperamental chaps, 
artists and such, will do, can you? I’m 
by way of being one myself, so I can 
take it in. Up in the air one moment, 
down in the depths the next. Some- 
times the moment comes when the re- 
bound never takes place.” 

“There’s some hint of a love affair.” 

“*Men have died and worms have 
eaten them, but not for love,’ ” Geoffrey 
quoted, still in his absent-minded man- 
ner. “Probably not.” 

“I think I had better tell you.” Mr. 
Miler let the cone of ash gather on his 
own cigar as he spoke. “I’m in a pain- 
ful position. Think of the predica- 
ment of a magistrate, Geoffrey, who is 
afraid that a most unpleasant case of 

















violent death is likely to involve the 
name of a member of his own family.” 

If a Gorgon had opened the door, 
strolled casually into the room, and 
glanced in behind Mr. Miler’s back, 
it could not have created a more in- 
stantaneous stillness than that which 
struck the two young figures. They 
seemed to be holding their breaths. 

“I am trying to make allowances,” 
Mr. Miler continued seberly. “Vannie 
is, of course, very young and very im- 
petuous, not to say insubordinate, but 
I had not anticipated anything like this.” 

“What have you heard?” Geoffrey 
helped himself to a second match, An- 
other thought had struck the old gen- 
tleman, however, and he answered the 
question with a query oi his own, 

“By the way, where is Vannie? 
Didn't she come with you?” 

Regina spoke 

“She’ll be here in a little while. Doc- 
tor Merrington was at the hotel and she 
decided to let him drive her over. I 
fancy they have something to talk about. 
I hear a motor now.” She went to the 
window from which the curve of the 
drive, bordered by tall palms, was vis- 
ible. “Yes, here they come.” 

It was interesting to notice, as Mer- 
rington did, that as soon as the girl 
entered a company all the others became 
secondary figures. She was dressed in 
a plain long cape of midnight-blue 
gerona edged with silver fox, her pale- 
gold hair tucked under a small hat to 
match, and her little face was tired and 
colorless, without palliation of rouge. 
All the same, she dominated the room. 
She went straight to her uncle and held 
up her cheek to be kissed. He accepted 
the invitation but with the air of doing 
so under protest, through unwillingness 
to hurt her feelings, taking no joy in the 
proceeding. He exchanged a handclasp 
with the doctor more cordially. 

“There’s a very—undesirable rumor 
going about, Vannie,” the old gentle- 
man plunged at once into the subject. 
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At his first tone Vannie’s arms stiffened 
at her sides as though the Gorgon had 
taken a second turn through the hall 
and peeped in through the renaissance 
door drapery. Merrington also stood 
at attention. “There’s a story that this 
Greek dancer affronted you last night, 
and that Merrington here took up the 
affair. I must say, Merrington’”—the 
pent-up exasperation of the morning 
came to the surface of speech—“I must 
say you might have managed not to be 
overheard.” 

“Were we? By whom?” 

“T don’t know yet. The most sensible 
course is for both of you to lay the 
whole matter frankly before me before 
it’s laid before the public.” 

“The public?” Vannie’s hands flew 
out. “Oh, Uncle Albert!” 

Had Mr. Miler been of a revengeful 
disposition he might have retorted: 
“Why should you mind? The public 
is what you’ve wanted.” Being decent, 
though human, all he said was: “What 
did you expect? The man is dead, 
There will have to be the usual investi- 
gation. Who’s that in the hall?” 

The door had been closed and its han- 
dle, an old-fashioned silver knob, was 
directly in line with the wood fire that 
flickered in the bronze grate; indeed 
it formed a high light, being polished to 
the last degree. This high light was 
now seen to move stealthily. As Mer- 
rington strode toward it the door opened 
and an attenuated figure surmounted by 
a red head, and somehow reminiscent 
of a stage lighthouse, came in. It ap- 
peared terrified of intruding, but keyed 
up to the necessity. 

“Good morning,” said Desmond 
Fisher, “I heard you talking. I came 
to ask about Van—about Miss Miler— 
how she was and all that.” 

“T’m all right.” There was an unnat- 
ural tension in Vannie’s voice. She had 
let her cape and hat slip to the sofa, 
and stood very slim and childish in a 
straight frock of crocus yellow enliv- 
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ened by Czechoslovakian embroidery. 
There was no doubt that Vannie’s taste 
in dress fringed the barbaric. “Don’t 
go, Dessie; it‘s frightfully interesting. 
It seems that I’m to be the heroine in a 
cause célébre. By the way, you’re in 
this, too. Didn’t you go for Edgar 
this morning?” , 

“Yes, at daylight.” Desmond 
glanced with a circular effect from one 
face to the other as though he under- 
stood little but was uneasy as to what 
that little might bring forth. He 
reached for a chair. Then, seeing that 
everybody was standing, he compro- 
mised by holding onto the back. 

“T thought they found him only at 
daylight. Who found him first, you or 
the watchman?” Then. tension in the 
girl’s voice changed to irony. “The 
more the merrier. Why shouldn’t you 
be a suspect, too?” She hurried on 
impishly. ‘How long does it take from 
the hotel to Edgar’s bungalow? Could 
you have done it in the time you say 
it took? Why go for Edgar at all? 
Where was the hotel doctor?” 

“He was called away yesterday—one 
of his own family dying.” 

“Vannie!” Mr. Miler checked him- 
self and reached. for his notebook. This 
fooling was wild and in doubtful taste, 
but he was out for every bit of evi- 
dence that could be collected. She had 
struck a new trail, at least, whether her 
chatter was the attempt to distract at- 
tention from herself or was inspired 
by mere nervousness. 

“How did you go, anyway?” she con- 
tinued the examination of the discon- 
certed Desmond whose face, as rufous 
as his hair, was the image of guilt. 

“In my car. Road was awful, but 
I made it.” 

“Why didn’t you call him up by tele- 
phone?” 

“Tried to, but couldn’t. 
have dislocated the wires.” 

“You can have the witness, Uncle 
Albert,” said Vannie with a highly suc- 
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cessful copy of Mr. Miler’s own pro- 


fessional manner. “I’m through.” 

Instead of reproving her levity, Mr. 
Miler went on as though there had been 
no interruption. 

“About that quarrel, 
You don’t deny that?” 

The doctor squared his shoulders. 

“There is nothing I care to deny, now 
that so much seems to be known al- 
ready. ‘Dessie knows, as I do, about 
Marcos’ behavior. I tried to make him 
fight but he refused.” 

“He was yellow all through.” Des- 
mond put in the testimony he felt im- 
pelled to give. 

“Then I ordered him to leave town 
that night. He consented, as I knew 
he would.” 

“You didn’t offer him any violence?” 

“I—kept my hands off him, very 
much against my inclinations. I knew 
he’d never dare to molest Vannie again, 
so I let him go.” 

“How did you induce him to con- 
sent?” The old man added shrewdly: 
“You threatened him?” 

“T showed him a gun. Rather a child- 
ish proceeding, perhaps; merely for 
effect ; knew it wouldn’t be necessary.” 
Merrington frowned. “I struck some 
vein I didn’t understand. He seemed 
to be afraid of a man who was follow- 
ing him. He said, ‘I knew when he 
came that I should have to go, though 
he does not know me under this name.’ 
He appeared to think that the man had 
given him away to me, for instance, 
about his not being a Greek.” 

“Not a Greek?” Mr. Miler looked 
up from his frantic scribbling; items 
were crowding in too quickly to be 
caught. “Who is the man he was afraid 
of ?” 

“T haven’t an idea.” 

Little Vannie gave a spring from the 
ground. 

“Ananias!” she shouted. 

“Vannie!” expostulated Mr. Miler 
again. The wild surmise crossed his 
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brain that she was accusing the doctor 
of untruthfulness, in the rudest and 
baldest manner. 

“The Armenian. Don’t you remem- 
ber, Regina, you told me one day that 
Marcos looked queer when you men- 
tioned Ananias to him?” 

Regina’s voice came from the fur- 
thest point of the long room, the win- 
dow seat in the square alcove that was 
glassed all around and half filled with 
tropical plants in faience boxes. There 
was an eager, waked-up quality in her 
tone. 

“Why, yes, I saw him change color. 
Don’t you remember, Geoff?” 

Geoffrey did not answer. He stood 
near his wife, one knee on the cush- 
ioned seat. 

“Here comes our car,” he observed. 
“And another, just behind it.” 

Regina hurried into the hall. The 
next moment there was the sound of 
opening doors and the crow of a baby’s 
voice. Mr. Miler smiled. As he was 
about to follow the call to a delightful 
interview with his attractive grand- 
daughter he was interrupted by a living 
reminder that business came before 
pleasure. Indeed, one might cail it two 
reminders, Getty entered, and behind 
him came a dark-complexioned, plump, 
deferential figure in a frock coat, a fig- 
ure that turned its hat in its hands and 
looked about with the watchful eyes of 
a creature out of its natural environ- 
ment. 

“Mr. Miler”—Getty spoke with the 
dignity of a court official announcing a 
not-too-distinguished foreigner—“Mr. 
Jacob Ananias will be very glad to an- 
swer any questions you care to ask 
him.” 

The stranger recognized the presences 
before him with a bow that was in sev- 
eral sections, like a caterpillar. His eye- 
balls gleamed in his dusky face as he 
glanced up from under his bushy eye- 
brows. 

“Very glad, judge, your honor.” 
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“T am not a judge, merely a magis- 
trate,” Mr. Miler returned. Then 
parenthetically: “Please sit down, Van- 
nie—all of you. This is not an official 
investigation, but a request for infor- 





mation which may aid the law. Pray 
take a seat, Mr.—er—Ananias.” 
A good-natured though - slightly 


oily smile creased the man’s cheeks. 

“Not a propitious name, but one con- 
trary to my nature,” he explained 
suavely. He sat down on the edge of 
a straight chair. The others were ar- 
ranged in an irregular semicircle in 
front of him. Getty took his seat, like 
a subofficial, behind his chief, ready to 
make low-voiced suggestions and rescue 
him from the brink of howlers, as is 
the first duty of sub-officials. 

Mr. Miler hesitated. There were so 
many things that he wanted to ask that 
he hardly knew where to begin. 

“You knew this man Marcos?” he 
inquired at length. 

“T have met him, sir.” 
had a foreign tang. 

“Where?” 

“In Constantinople, in Paris, in other 
places. Not in this country.” 

“I understand that Marcos was 
afraid of some person who was pur- 
suing him. Are you that person?” 

A murmur of protest escaped the 
pursed lips of Mr. Getty. This was no 
way to examine a man; it was inviting 
him to incriminate himself. This wit- 
ness, however, answered in his willing, 
almost debonair manner: 

“How should I know? He had rea- 
son to be afraid of many persons.” 

“T have been told,” said Mr. Miler 
with some sternness, “that when you 
were shown the body, instead of ex- 
pressing the natural horror that any 
human being might have felt, you be- 
trayed pleasure. Why?” 

“It saved me a great deal of trouble,” 
replied Ananias calmly. “Besides, it 
was justice.” 

After the hush that followed this 
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startling statement he spoke, without 
smiling and with an opening gesture of 
his well-shaped hands. 

“I will tell you, judge, your honor. 
I was following a man, His name was 
not Marcos, and I did not connect him 
with this man who was killed. It may 
seem stupid of me, but there are so 
many dancers, and I had very shortly 
before received information that my 
man had gone on to Cuba. I intended 
to go there when I got more news of 
him.” 

“You mean when you got orders?” 

“More or less,” said the Armenian 
with his smile. 

“When you found him did you intend 
to—use violence ?” 

Again the eloquent hands opened. 

“Do I look like an assassin? I under- 
stand that even in America when one 
wishes a man killed one does not do it 
oneself. One hires a young man who 
makes a profession of such things, and 
generally comes from another city—a 
well-dressed, clever young man who will 
not be suspected.” 

“Indeed? I should like to know 
where you get your information regard- 
ing our customs,” demanded ‘Mr. Miler. 

“From your films and your maga- 
- zines. No, I should not have killed 
the man I was after, but I should have 
brought him to justice. Some one else 
did it first.” 

“You say that he was passing under 
an assumed name. What had he done? 
Who was he?” 

The Armenian let his eyes go around 
the half circle of his audience. They 
were sitting forward—Vannie with her 
chin cupped in her hand, Merrington 
absorbed in the answers, the red-head- 
ed youth craned from his chair. Only 
the other young man, the fair-haired 
one in the alcove, lounged back against 
the window seat as though very tired. 

“He was one of my people,” said 
Ananias with an extraordinary change 
in his voice. “He was born in Smyrna. 
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His mother was a Greek woman who 
they say had been a dancer, but his 
father was one of us. He was a rich 
merchant, one of those who bring their 
own caravans of rugs and shawls from 
the interior. This man who called him- 
self Marcos was sent to school first to 
Athens, then to England, to study 
languages, which would be useful in the 
business. But the business went wrong ; 
the old man lost money and died ruined. 
His son, however, seemed always to 
have money enough.” A flame rose in 
the man’s eyes; all the sleekness had 
gone out of his manner. “Those who 
buy men are not always as careful as 
they should be in concealing the fact. 
At last he was found out.” 

“What had he done?” Mr. Miler re- 
peated. Again Getty’s lips contracted. 
When a man was wound up to tell his 
story questions were dangerously apt to 
sidetrack him. 

“Do you know that when the Turks 
took Smyrna they had lists of those 
whom it would be best to kill: rich 
men, strong men, men of the Armenian 
quarter who were influential among 
their people and might cause trouble? 
You have heard of that? They had 
such lists also for Constantinople, in 
case they were obliged to take it by 
force. I did not kill Marcos. I should 
not have killed him; I should only have 
made sure that he would have fallen 
into the hands of—justice. But when 
I saw him dead I was glad, for he de- 
served death if ever a man deserved 
it.” His voice shook ; his hand squeezed 
the air with a dreadful strangling pres- 
sure until the fingers met., “For he 
was one of those who supplied the lists. 
Some of my own ‘house—died in 
Smyrna.” 

“He was a spy?’ Mr. Miler asked 
as though apologizing for disturbing the 
pause 

“A renegade, a traitor to his people. 
He sold us for money. At last, as I 
say, he was found out. He fled. I 














am not the only one seeking for him, 
but he was as clever as an eel; he al- 
ways slid out of their hands. He could 
speak languages and pass as a member 
of other nations. I have heard that 
he married an American woman who 
was in our country during the war. She 
had left him and gone home, but I 
thought that he might have followed 
her, and that is why I came to this 
country.” 

Merrington broke the silence that al- 
ways fell at the end of the man’s 
speeches. As he spoke he moved nearer 
the middle of the sofa where he sat with 
Vannie, each at an end. He said 
crisply : 

“He did marry an American woman.” 
The eyes, as by a concerted motion, de- 
serted Ananias and focused on him. 
Vannie gave a little cry and Merring- 
ton’s hand went out and closed on hers. 

“What do you know about this?” de- 
manded Mr. Miler. 

“The woman told me.” 

“When ?” 

“When I was an interne at the 
Glenaire Sanitarium in New York. 
He had treated her abominably and she 
left him and made a partially successful 
attempt to get a divorce.” 

“Partially ?” 

“As is entirely possible under our 
remarkable divorce laws, the divorce, 
she found, was valid in some States 
but not in others. She had a dread of 
his making trouble for her in some 
way.” 

Young Getty made the philosophical 
remark to himself that doctors ought 
to make good detectives, because women 
seemed instinctively to tell them any- 
thing. Then his gaze returned to the 
plump, dark man who was mopping his 
face with a silk handkerchief and re- 
storing his appearance to its placid, seal- 
like equanimity. 

“So you didn’t kill him?’ Mr. Miler 
ripped out suddenly, and Getty gave a 
satisfied nod. This was form. It made 
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no impression, however, on the witness, 
He looked merely surprised. 

“No, judge, your honor. Why sus- 
pect me because I am a poor man and 
a stranger?” 

Mr. Miler’s hand shot toward him 
and opened. In the palm lay a scallop 
of silver tinsel with an embroidered 
motive like a peacock’s eye in the cen- 
ter. 

“Do you recognize this? 
some of your stuff?” 

“That was among my goods, but I 
sold it, sold the whole piece.” 

“Do you remember to whom?” 

“To a lady who did not give her name 
because she paid for it and took it with 
her. She wished to be so sure that 
no other lady would have any of the 
pattern that she made me turn out my 
whole stock of silver lace.” 

“Would you know her again?” 

“But certainly. She was a hand- 
some lady, and she wore her hair not 
like the others but more like the women 
of my country.” Attracted by a faint 
sound near the doorway, he swung 
around in his chair. “Why ” he 
exclaimed, and stopped short. There 
was no need to finish. 

Regina sat huddled in an armchair 
which stood between the door and the 
chimney piece, in the shadow of the lat- 
ter. Absorbed in the story, they had 
not heard her come in. 

Ananias the Armenian rose and, with 
a carefully precise motion, laid the scrap 
of silver on the table. When he com- 
pleted a bow like the first one, arranged 
in sections that included the company, 
and left the room no man made a move 
to stop him. 

Geoffrey, crossing the space between 
swiftly, took Regina in his arms. Van- 
nie turned to Merrington, whose shoul- 
der now touched hers, and shook him. 

“What’s it all about?” she asked 
fiercely. 

With her husband’s arm round her, 
Regina faced them. 


Isn’t it 
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“T didn’t kill him,” she said stonily. 
_A bronze book end, a tiny, curled 
Assyrian bull, crashed to the floor as 
Mr. Miler sprang up. 

“Good heavens, child!” he shouted. 


“What a thing to say! Who would 
dare to——” 

“It’s my lace,” Regina went on with 
the same rigid calm. “My costume is 
in that suit case. Fit the piece into 
the rent, if you like. I felt it tear 
when 4 

Geoffrey put 
mouth. 

“Hush, darling,” he murmured with 
a sort of passionate gentleness. “Let 
me speak.” He addressed the others, 
not as though he expected to be be- 
lieved, but as though assured that they 
would welcome any explanation which 
they could pretend to accept. “During 
the last dance Regina’s sash caught in 
Marcos’ sheath and was torn. It’s very 
simple.” 

His wife broke into a laugh, a dread- 
ful, mocking sound. Her hands went 
up to his shoulders and stroked down 
his sleeves. 

“Good old stupid Geoff, who thinks 
himself so clever. There’s only one 
trouble about that simple alibi, dearest. 
I wore that peacock dress in that last 
act; everybody knows that; and Mar- 
cos didn’t appear in that act at all. He 
ought to have given another dance, but 
he simply vanished.” The shivering 
laugh sounded again. “Thank—thank 
you, all the same. It’s very sporting of 
you.” She made a weak effort to push 
him away and sink back into her chair, 
but he gathered her strongly to him 
again. 

It came to the young man Getty, as 
he stooped unobtrusively and picked up 
the book end, that this was one of the 
occasions when his lack of social ex- 
perience hampered him, An all-round 
confidential secretary would know 
whether this was too supremely a fam- 
ily matter for him to venture a few 





his hand over her 
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helpful suggestions or so. Then Van- 
nie cut the knot by taking the words 
out of his mouth. 

“Of course Regina has a real alibi. 
Why, I slept in her room.” 

“You did,” responded Regina per- 
versely, “I might have killed a regi- 
ment and you wouldn’t have known it.” 

For the first time the red-headed 
young man put himself forward im- 

ously, 

“Alibi? What innocent person ever 
has one?” he exploded. “I haven't; 
you heard Vannie ball me up. Have 
you one, doctor? What was to prevent 
you from going back in the dead of 
the night and bringing that quarrel of 
yours to a logical conclusion? The storm 
was making enough racket to drown 
any noise, even in that curve of the 
piazza in the lee of the wind. Why 
shouldn’t Ananias have done it and 
planted that scallop, kept back on pur- 
pose, so as to throw suspicion on some- 
body else? Justice! We'd better not 
inquire too closely what he meant by 
bringing Marcos to justice. Some jus- 
tice is blamed unofficial. Could Geoff 
there prove an alibi? I guess not any 
more than the rest of us. Lord knows, 
he was restless enough all night, get- 
ting up to look at the storm, tramping 
up and down. I don’t know when he 
finally settled down, because I did sleep 
at last, though I woke about daylight, 
and went on the piazza to look at the 
weather myself, and met the watchman 
there, and he told me. Geoff and I had 
to double up—couldn’t get but one room 
—but neither of us could conscientious- 
ly produce an alibi for the other.” He 
stopped, as though overcome by the 
sense of his garrulity, and looked sheep- 
ishly around him. 

“Golly!” ejaculated the young man 
named Getty. His round eyes, fixed on 
Geoffrey, threatened to pop out of his 
head, and his mouth hung foolishly 
open. Catching his expression, Des- 
mond’s face reflected it. 











“What have I been saying?” he de- 
manded. “What did I say?” 

“Mr. Manners,” said Getty slowly, 
paying no attention to the stricken chat- 
terbox, “you were the only person in 
this room who was not hanging on 
Ananias’ words. I was, but I took 
time to notice that you were leaning 
back, smiling an ironical kind of smile 
all to yourself. Mr. Manners, you 
hadn’t any reason to be thrilled by his 
guesses and surmises into the cause of 
Marcos’ death because”—he pointed an 
accusing finger—“because you knew.” 

“Geoff? Geoff kill anybody? Why, 
how—how ridiculous!” cried ‘Vannie. 
“He’s the very last person 4 

“I didn’t mean to imply that Mr. 
Manners had killed anybody. I meant 
that he knew who had.” 

Regina lifted her head from her hus- 
band’s shoulder and looked into his face 
with a long sigh. 

“Suppose we tell the truth, Geoff. 
They’re going to find it out anyway, 
and they'll inevitably believe it worse 
than it was. People always do. Mr. 
Getty, my husband does know. He 
knows because he found me on the 
piazza with Marcos about two o’clock 
this morning, or it might have been 
later. He found me reproaching Mar- 
cos because he had been making love 
to——”’ 

Geoffrey’s voice drowned hers. 

“To a member of our family. Nat- 
urally we were both indignant about it. 
My wife threatened to tell what sort 
of man Marcos really was. As she 
turned to go he caught her by the 
arm, imploring her to listen to his de- 
fense. She jerked away and her lace 
was caught by his belt and torn. Isn’t 
that so, Regina?” 

A little mocking smile twisted her 
mouth. 

“I suppose the least I can do is to 
let you tell it your way,” she said 
wearily and blotted herself into the 
shadow. And the young man Getty 
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realized with infinite regret that no- 
body in this world, least of all him- 
self, would ever know the whole story 
of the affair between Marcos and the 
lovely Mrs. Manners. Manners was too 
consistent a liar, He hadn’t written 
plays for nothing. He, Getty, might 
speculate; he might gather crumbs of 
evidence; he might piece together and 
reconstruct and wonder; but he would 
never know. 

“Naturally,” Geoff went on calmly, 
“T resented his behavior, and after my 
wife had left us I told him so. It 
ended in my knocking him down. He 
got up again and we fought. Suddenly 
he drew his dagger and made for me— 
like this. I side stepped—I was un- 
armed—put my foot out—this way— 
and tripped him. The piazza was slip- 
pery at the edge where the rain had 
come in. He plunged forward, tried to 
save himself. I don’t know quite how 
it happened, but the dagger went into 
his own throat.” Geoffrey’s features 
seemed to sharpen; a bleak note came 
into his voice. “It was really quite hor- 
rible. It sounds incredible, but I swear 
I’m telling the truth. Like the judg- 
ment of heaven, wasn’t it? I went 
back quietly to bed. There was no use 
calling help because any one could see 
that a man couldn’t live after a stab 
like that. It must have gone straight 
through the jugular vein.” 

Merrington nodded. 

“T went back to bed,” Geoffrey con- 
tinued. “I lay the rest of the night 
thinking about him—in that fantastic 
costume—out there. I kept on saying 
to myself that thing of Swinburne’s 
till the wind and the rain seemed to be 
saying it too: 





‘As a god self-slain on his own strange altar, 
Death lies dead.’ 


That’s what he looked like, lying there.” 

He leaned over Regina, and when 
she got up as though she had given 
her will over to him, and let him lead 
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her to the door, he spoke in a tone 
of relief to some one outside, 


“Ah, Miss Neal. Mrs. Manners 
isn’t well, You'll look after her, won’t 
you?” 


“One minute, Geoff.” His father- 
in-law was speaking in a voice that 
quavered like a very old man’s. “Have 
you a witness to what you’ve just told 
us?” 

“Why, no, sir,” Geoff answered 
vaguely, as though it didn’t much mat- 
ter one way or the other. “We were 
alone, of course.” 

Then the unforeseen took the stage. 
Getty found himself still obsessed by 
the dramatic figures of speech. The 
trained nurse, instead of vanishing with 
her charge, took a step forward which 
brought her inside the room. She was 
a slight woman with a gaunt face that 
might once have been touched with the 
fragile, wild-rose kind of prettiness. In 
a clear voice she addressed Mr. Miler: 

“Is it about the death of Marcos, 
sir?” 

"ves 

“I am a witness, I saw it.” 

Mr. Miler dropped into his chair. 
This series of surprises was too much 
for a man of his years, and during the 
entire morning he had been hustled 
from one to another. 

“For heaven’s sake,” he exclaimed 
feebly. “What were you doing there? 
What had you to do with it?” 

“I was watching Marcos. I heard 
voices on the piazza, and I went and 
looked through the Venetians and saw 
it all.” She turned to Geoff. “It was 
exactly as you told it, sir, about his 
slipping. And it was all right about 
Evie; I got Jane to stay with her; she’s 
perfectly competent. You see——” 
She hesitated and some message seemed 
to pass between her and her employer, 
some warning on-his part, some prom- 
ise on hers. “J felt that Marcos was 
up to mischief; I didn’t know what he 
might do last night, so I watched, I 
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had made up my mind to tell Mrs.— 


to tell the truth. I knew Marcos 
—nobody really knew him, I sup- 
pose—but [I knew what he was 
capable of, and I was determined that 
he shouldn’t make any other woman 
wretched if I could help it.” Over the 
gaunt face a look of great sweetness 
and gentleness passed. Then the 
woman turned to go. 

“The truth? What truth?” repeated 
Mr. Miler. 

“That Marcos wasn’t fit for any de- 
cent woman to care for. You see,” she 
added with a sigh in which the regret 
and weariness were like a Miserere 
over dead romance, “I was once his 
wife.” She passed out, supporting 
Regina with an arm slipped under hers, 
while Geoffrey followed them. There 
was another silence. 

Merrington tore his mind back to 
reality and glanced at his watch. He 
was due at the hotel before long, to 
give his evidence at the inquest, but 
there were some inestimable minutes to 
be salvaged first. He touched Vannie’s 
arm. 

“Let’s go into the dining room,” he 
said softly, 

Once there he closed the door and 
drew the draperies over it, blessing the 
obstinacy of Mr. Miler who had in- 
sisted upon retaining them, old-fash- 
ioned or not. They formed a second 
line of defense in case that fool Des- 
sie blundered in on them. Vannie 
cutled up in her uncle’s own over- 
stuffed armchair, and Merrington got 
down on the hearth rug to poke the fire 
to a blaze, and remained there. 

“Will everybody have to know it?” 
the girl asked. 

“T think we can trust that man Getty 
to find a way out,” he answered thought- 
fully. “I can conscientiously give my 
opinion that the blow was self-inflicted. 
Ananias will hold his tongue for fear 
that the story of his enmity for Marcos 
may be used against him. Miss Neal is 
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to be trusted, and none of us will tell. 
There are quite a few tragedies, Vannie 
my dear, that are not published in all 
their details.” 

She held her chilly fingers out to the 
fire, and Merrington took them in his, 
drawing himself near enough to her to 
hold the sweet handful under his chin. 
He had to get on his knees to do it 
and he realized an appropriateness in 
the attitude that was wonderfully nat- 
ural, 

“And now—about us?” he asked in 
the vibrating tone that had always made 
her shrink into herself like a sensitive 
plant. This time she did not shrink, 
not even when he came very close in- 
deed. “Little Vannie, what are you 
going to do with me? I could find it in 
my heart to be sorry even for that poor 
wretch Marcos if he loved you as I do. 
It’s a wonderful thing, Vannie—love. I 
never thought much of Geoff before, 
except as a pleasant, futile sort of ar- 
tistic chap, but just now when he stood 
by Regina you couldn't help feeling 
that he’d touched the deep places; he’s 
reached somewhere extraordinarily vi- 
tal and beautiful. I felt like a brother 
to him.” 

“So did I,” sighed Vannie. “I didn’t 
mind a bit his pretending he resented 
Marcos’ attentions to me instead of to 
ed 

“Hush, don’t say 
warned Merrington. 
deserved that. She'll forget it after a 
while. On my soul, I believe that no 
matter whom she loved yesterday she 
loves Geoff to-day. Vannie, don’t go!” 

It is rather difficult to go when you 
are sunk into an easy-chair and the en- 
tire space within your line of vision is 
blocked by a robust young man on his 
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it. Forget it,” 
“Poor Geoff, he’s 
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knees. Without waiting for an answer 
he hurried on: 

“When I saw you dance last night 
I remembered what you had said about 
the most precious thing in the world 
being one’s job. I understood what you 
meant. If it would make you unhappy 
to give it up—your job—well, I give in. 
You can live your own life; you can do 
as you choose; only let me love you! 
I'll take what you give me. This is 
unconditional surrender, Vannie. Only 
love me sometimes.” 

As he gathered her into his clasp he 
felt rather than heard the warm, shaken 
whisper in his ear. 

“I love you always, always! I don’t 
know how I may feel about it later; 
I may want to get away; but now I 
don’t want anything but you.” 

He could hardly believe it. The won- 
der of it made him stammer. 

“You—you love me like that? How 
did it begin? When 3 

She held him off a little so that she 
could look into his eyes. 

“T think it was when Geoff crossed 
the room to Regina. I wanted some- 
body to care for me like that. I felt 
as you did: there were depths I’d never 
dreamed of. I guess I’m stupid; I 
needed an object lesson.” 

“And you're willing to give up every- 
thing else just for me?” 

She did not answer, at least in words. 
She let him hold her close again. He 
might be a reactionary and a Philistine, 
an enemy of the arts and a robber of 
the theater, who was turning a heaven- 
born dancer into an ordinary, domestic 
woman, but he didn’t care. He knew 
that little Vannie herself had chosen her 
job, the thing she wanted most in the 
world. 
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By Arthur 


Author of “Breath of Life” 


BACHELOR, who knew many 
A women and who comprehended 
them more easily than most of 

his sex, once designated Patricia Thorn- 
ley as a lovable prude. And those peo- 
ple who met her, during her unmarried 
years, invariably realized the aptness of 
the description. And so it happened that 
when certain Americans in Paris opened 
their newspapers one spring morning, to 
read of her engagement to young Walter 
Greenleaf, of New York, several of them 
shook their heads skeptically. Not that 
Walter wasn’t, in every way, an eligible 
young man. He had gayety, cleverness, 
an excellent appearance, a comfortable 
fortune—all the assets, in fact. But 
Walter, you see, with all his travels, his 
highly artistic play production in Lon- 
don, Paris, and New York, was a per- 
son—well, of experience. His eyes were 
open. Older men, who liked Walter for 


his amusing qualities and his knowledge 
of the world, considered that Patricia 
was geared too low for the pace that 
Walter would set. 
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No one really knew whether she loved 
Walter or not. Her innate fastidious- 
ness, her almost exaggerated regard for 
appearances and conventions, of course, 
prevented any visible demonstration of 
affection before her friends. And some 
girls, not too kind, went so far as to state 
that Pat wasn’t capable of a deep emo- 
tion—of love. She was, they asserted 
felinely, far too wrapped up in the hum- 
drum conventionalities of life. At any 
rate, she had never been actually tested 
as to her ability to be emotionally moved, 
A sheltered existence such as she had 
led for eighteen years in a big, dim old 
house on Beacon Street, with a kindly 
old father who spent his time collecting 
Ming pottery, offered no opportunity for 
atest of that kind. Even her sister Vera 
had, in desperation, fled from the house 
and had found herself a husband. 

What attracted Walter was, without 
a doubt, the almost aggressive virtuous- 
ness of her. He was exactly the type 
of man who would appreciate that. In 
the circles in which he had moved, it was 




















rare and startling. And yet, although 
he didn’t realize the fact, it was a virtue 
untested. Virtue is, after all, a many- 
faceted gem. One can hardly limit it 
to the strictest interpretation of the 
word. One might paraphrase Shake- 
speare and remark that the quality of 
virtue is not strained. It has many 
aspects; it is given many opportunities 
to reveal itself. It is not a calculated, 
registered thing. It is broad, sweeping, 
and as wholly human as life itself. And 
Walter’s friends, on reading of his en- 
gagement, hoped and prayed that Pat 
would show that she possessed just such 
a human quality. That, they felt, would 
be the only assurance of her fitness to 
become his wife. 


Near the sunlit open space of the 
Rond Point, margined with the pallid 
green-and-whiteness of early horse 
chestnuts, the taxi conveying Walter and 
Patricia happened to pass close to a 
huge music-hall advertisement depicting 
a prancing, almost-nude chorus girl. 
Though it was startling, Walter’s latent 
artistic susceptibilities considered that 
there was something beautiful in the 
sheer abandon of it. He hoped that 
Patricia hadn’t observed it, but, of 
course, she had, and her slender shoul- 
ders moved in a characteristic little shud- 
der of disgust. 

“Unblushingness, that’s what it is,” 
she declared, coining a word to suit the 
occasion, as was her habit; and her firm 
young mouth turned downward in a dis- 
dainful, bowlike curve. She was espe- 
cially beautiful when in a disdainful 
mood, Walter reflected. 

“That’s what I hate about Europeans,” 
she went on. “I wish to heaven we 
were back in America!” 

Walter frowned. Three months had 
passed, he reminded himself, since he 
and Patricia had announced their en- 
gagement in New York, and he had 
hitherto somehow believed that an argu- 
ment between them was unthinkable. 
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Certainly he wasn’t going to permit him- 
self to argue with her on such a re- 
mote, abstract question as the superior- 
ity of American morals over European. 
And yet—and yet, despite his determina- 
tion, an insidious little barb pricking at 
his mind urged him to say to her: 

“Perhaps, Pat, when you know for- 
eigners better you'll see their virtues 
more clearly.” 

He gave her a swift, sidelong glance 
and all his sheer admiration for her 
physical attributes surged within him. 
She was, he decided then and there, the 
most perfect-looking creature he had 
ever seen. All his artistic perception 
reveled in the clear, classic contour of 
her profile, in the proud poise of her 
golden head, in the lean, aristocratic line 
of her long, young body. But, as ever, 
he was conscious of a certain aloofness 
in her eyes, an underlying intolerance 
which, in the secret processes of his 
heart, he hoped some day to vanquish 
when she was his wife. To make her 
tolerant, and warm, and even piteous. 
Then, he told himself, she would attain 
perfection. He leaned toward her and 
took her unresponsive hand in his. 

“You mustn’t let yourself be affected 
by things like that advertisement,” he 


pleaded. “It plays upon an elemental 
emotion. The world is full of such 
things, Pat. The sooner you admit that 


to yourself, the better—for both of us.” 

She said to him, gently enough: 

“You know my family and all that it 
stood for. Those things—things like 
that picture—we just never admitted the 
existence of them.” 

“There are a lot of things you’ve got 
to learn about life,” he told her earnestly. 

She withdrew her hand from his 
sharply. 

“The sooner we get off this subject, 
the better. To me, that aspect of life 
is—hateful.” 

He smiled a trifle sadly. 

“It isn’t always hateful, to those who 
know and feel.” 
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Her cold blue eyes were searching 
his now, and she asked in a dangerous 
tone: 

“Do you insinuate that I haven’t any 
feelings ?” 

“My dear,” he said, “I—honestly, I’m 
not yet altogether sure.” 

A slow flush crept to her cheeks and, 
leaning forward, she tersely directed the 
chauffeur to a certain hotel in the Place 
Vendome. 

“T think you had better leave me at 
the hotel, and go out to lunch with 
Vera,” she told Walter. ‘This hasn’t 
been a completely enjoyable morning.” 

Vera Parnell, Patricia’s married sister, 
was just leaving her hotel for a before- 
luncheon stroll past the Rue de la Paix 
jewelers’ windows as their taxi drew up 
before the door. It was a smart hotel, 
one of the best in Paris, facing the wide, 
dignified expanse of the Place Ven- 
dome; a hotel of black-and-gold grille 
gates, of bowing servants in plum-col- 
ored livery, of wide windows and tap- 
estried halls. Vera Parnell, standing in 
the doorway and drawing on a pair of 
long, white gloves, appeared to be an 
integral part of the picture. Tall lke 
her sister, but animated unlike her, she 
greeted them with a flippant wave of 
her hand. 

“You two have been bickering,” she 
remarked, and then, turning to Walter: 
“Patricia being narrow-minded again?” 

“I hate Paris,” Pat declared, stepping 
gingerly from the taxi. “It isn’t really 
poor Walter’s fault. I’ve got a head- 
ache. Be nice to Walter, Vera. Take 
him to Prunier’s for luncheon, or some- 
thing like that, and cheer him up. I’m 
not fit company at present.” 

When she had disappeared in the 
elaborate elevator Vera demanded: 

“What exactly is the matter with her, 
Walter ?” 

“Nothing,” said Walter; “nothing at 
all. A little unstrung, perhaps, by the 
noise and rush of Paris—that’s all.” 
Vera squeezed his hand. 
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“You're a loyal old thing,” she told 
him affectionately. 


A few minutes before midnight 
Walter Greenleaf strolled into the Chat 
Bleu, which is one of the newer Rus- 
sian cabarets possessing a definite artistic 
appeal. The Chat Bleu is hidden in a 
furtive little side street not far from 
the Place Pigalle, that summer Mecca 
of gay Americans. It was gay. enough, 
he told himself, but it wasn’t really 
Paris. However, &e’d see this, his last 
night in Paris, through. He’d asked 
Pat to join him as soon as she was re- 
leased from a distinctly boring theater 
party. It was an experiment, under- 
taken because he had a violent curiosity 
to see how she’d react to such exotic 
surroundings—surroundings he’d never 
seen her in. 

At first she had been against the sug- 
gestion. 

“Can you imagine me,” she had asked, 
with an apologetic little smile, “in such 
a place? I’ve never been to one in my 
life.” 

“That’s just it,” he had told her, 
laughing. “But”—more seriously—* Pat, 
you’re not a child or a nun. You must 
join in the world’s accepted amusements, 
There’s no harm in the Chat Bleu— 
downstairs.” 

“And what’s the matter with it up- 
stairs ?” 

“Oh, that’s different.” He had hesi- 
tated, under her wide, innocent scrutiny. 
“It has a reputation for pretty gay little 
private parties. But downstairs, with 
me, you'll ‘be all right. You may love 
it.” 

In the end she had reluctantly con- 
sented to meet him about midnight at 
the Chat Bleu. Her friends would, of 
course, motor her there after the the- 
ater. 

A head waiter with the waist of a 
wasp, greeting him with profound cere- 
mony, led him down carpeted steps to a 
crowded, festive room steeped in an un- 











natural flood of blue calcium light. 
There were perhaps a hundred supper 
tables packed closely about an oval danc- 
ing floor. Here he discovered familiar 
faces from New York and Aiken and 
Palm Beach, from Santa Barbara and 
Southampton and Bar Harbor. There, 
across the room, a gathering of vivid, 
dark-eyed women from Buenos Aires 
with swarthy, not unhandsome dancing 
partners. A sprinkling, too, of resigned 
young men waiting to push placid, eld- 
erly matrons through some soul-stirring 
tango for a modest fee. And at a group 
of smaller tables a score of preening 
girls, like bright young birds, ready to 
be entirely agreeable to any lonely 
bachelor who should delicately and dis- 
creetly intimate a desire for companion- 
ship. A Russian orchestra, clad in 
mauve silken blouses and _ scarlet 
breeches, filled the smoke-laden atmo- 
sphere with a plaintive twanging. 

As Walter, following the head waiter, 
zigzagged his way between the crowded 
tables he came face to face with Dwight 
Berry, whom he hadn’t seen in years— 
since New Haven days, in fact. Berry 
slapped him vigorously on the back, drew 
out a vacant chair from a near-by table, 
and pushed Walter into it. Berry was, 
Walter saw immediately, cheerfully 
drunk, With a wide sweep of his arm he 
indicated the other occupant of the table, 
a young girl: 

“Walt, o’ man, permit me present 
M’zelle Lys Gervais, daughter fashion- 
able Madame Gervais, smartest hostes’ 
on Champs Elysées. Lys, this Walt 
Greenleaf, bes’ feller ever knew. How 
*bout it, Walt?” 

The girl, smiling, extended her hand. 
Walter saw that she was very young, 
very pretty, and essentially French. Her 
black hair was shingled in that new, close 
Parisian fashion, which makes it cling 
severely to the nape of the neck. Only 
a few women—women with an intan- 
gible, piquant distinction of profile—can 
stand the downright simplicity of that 
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mode, but it suited the girl. Her com- 
plexion and figure were superb, Walter 
vaguely noted, and he observed that she 
wore a black dress, extremely low cut, 
and trimmed with monkey fur. He 
didn’t believe a word of Berry’s Champs 
Elysées story. He had no illusions about 
the girl. Any young and well-standing 
bachelor of Berry’s type, with a desire 
to enjoy life, and with a generous at- 
titude toward life, could have captured 
Lys Gervais for a considerable time. 
Paris was full of Lys Gervaises, he 
knew, and full of Dwight Berrys to 
supply their needs. Yet she was both 
young and attractive, there was no get- 
ting away from that. Although she 
looked about eighteen, she acted with 
the restrained sophistication of forty, 
and, moving her chair almost imper- 
ceptibly closer to Walter’s, she directed 
toward him a veiled but reassuring smile. 

Walter discovered presently that she 
had tact. She sat in grave silence while 
Berry, bursting with gossip, ignored her 
completely, 

“Hear you’re engaged Pat Thornley,” 
Berry remarked suddenly. “Well 5s 
He paused; then, with that sharp and 
deadly intuition that sometimes comes 
with intoxication: ‘Well, wish you best 
o’ luck. But must say, Walt, o’ man, 
must say ’m afraid she isn’t—what’s 
word—compassionate ’nough for you. 
Yes. Compassionate. That’s it. You 
love humanity, Walt o’ man. And Pat 
doesn’t. See what I mean, o’ friend? 
See what I mean?” 

Walter stiffened slightly. 

“I think we'd better leave Pat out of 
the conversation,” he suggested. “As a 
matter of fact, I’m waiting for her now. 
She may be here any moment.” 

“What time ’s it?” Berry demanded 
in a suddenly agonized voice. And when 
Walter informed him that it was a 
quarter past twelve he leaped from his 
chair. 

“By Jove! 
this minute. 
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gelmen”—with a deep bow—“excuse me, 
please.” 

He left them, and strode with an in- 
tense, brave concentration, toward the 
exit door. 

The girl shrugged her shoulders, 

“You know him. He is always like 
that. Irresponsible. He invited me here 
to-night. But, somehow, one can never 
be angry with him.” 

Walter nodded, trying to smile, hoping 
that the girl, too, would leave. Certainly, 
he couldn’t leave her first. One didn’t 
do that at places like the Chat Bleu, even 
if she did happen to be the kind of girl 
who made herself nice to young 
bachelors. There were grades and 
grades. One learned that rapidly in 
Paris. And the trouble was, he expected 
Patricia at any moment. But Lys Ger- 
vais lingered on, chatting gayly enough 
about nothing in particular. There was 
an elusive, delicate cynicism about her 
that rather attracted him, yet at the 
same time made him sad for her. Her 
school of life had been hard enough. 
He managed to sustain a gauzy, heed- 
less conversation with her, meantime 
keeping one furtive eye on the entrance 
door of the establishment. Pat, he re- 
called, allowed herself no latitude in 
the choosing of chance acquaintances. 

A young couple hurried through the 
revolving door and fled swiftly up a 
curving staircase to the private dining 
rooms above. Walter caught a glimpse 
of the woman’s face and for an instant 
was dumfounded; lost all the thread of 
his conversation with Lys Gervais. He 
knew, as well as anybody, exactly what 
dining on the upper floor of the Chat 
Bleu meant. Downstairs the place was 
a reputable enough restaurant of its 
type. But the private dining rooms 
An Italian count once had humorously 
assured Walter that a man had been 
found dining with his own wife in a 
private salon at the Chat Bleu, and had 
later been locked up on the ground of 
insanity. 
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“I’m hungry,” Lys stated, with an 
admirable frankness; and so he ordered 
her the customary plate of Russian cav- 
iar and pancakes heaped high with 
whipped cream. If you want to make 
any woman happy, Walter mused, just 
give her something with whipped cream 
on it. 

“I don’t understand you,” she re- 
marked after a while. ‘‘You’re so— 
aloof. Most men—well, they are in- 
terested. You understand?” 

“I am interested,” he assured her 
lightly, “but in an academic way. You 
see, I happen to be engaged.” 

“Americans are very correct—when 
they wish to be,” she retorted. 

He suggested mildly that an engaged 
man was entitled to claim some immunity 
for his heart. 

“He may claim it,” she said, “but he 
cannot always 2» 

All at once she ceased speaking. Her 
eyes grew wide, frightened, and the color 
ebbed from her cheeks. At that precise 
moment he was aware of some one stand- 
ing behind his chair. He turned his 
head and discovered Patricia, a white 
ermine cloak about her shoulders, a cloak 
no whiter than her face. 

“Who,” she asked, “is your little 
friend, Walter? I don’t think that I’ve 
had the pleasure——” 

Walter jumped up. Lys, too, rose 
from her chair. And then, to his amaze- 
ment, Patricia grasped the girl’s chair, 
whirled it round to the other side of the 
table, and sat down with her back turned 
to them. The whole gesture was as 
vivid, as swift, as unequivocal a public 
insult as he had ever seen. 

He realized that people at the sur- 
rounding tables were staring. Patricia 
was drumming a tattoo, with white 
knuckles, upon the table. Lys Gervais, 
with a sound like a tiny sob, turned and 
hurried away. And as she passed Pat- 
ricia’s chair Patricia deliberately and 
pointedly drew in her shoulders, lest 
they be touched, 


















“But what you did,” Walter was say- 
ing a few minutes later, “was uncalled 
for. It was brutal. The point isn’t 
whether the girl is good or not. What 
I’m astonished at is that you should 
want to make a public exhibition like 
that of anybody. The girl had more 
pretenses to ordinary, common decency, 
for instance, than a great many of your 
sister’s so-called fashionable friends 
who——” 

“Walter,” she interrupted, in her most 
dangerous little undertone, “you were 
wrong in the first place when you sat 
down and talked with her—especially 
when you were expecting me. It was 
degrading and humiliating.” 

He explained to her then and there 
about Dwight Berry’s sudden and unex- 
pected departure. That, she admitted, 
made the situation better. She then 
begged him to drop the subject. 

Later on they danced. The cabaret 
was now hot, breathless, packed to the 
very walls. The air was pungent with 
tobacco smoke and the smell of stale, 
flat wine. A slight flush had mounted 
to Patricia’s cheeks and to Walter she 
was, at that moment, magnificent. All 
the old lure of her had returned, had 
become intensified. At his table he or- 
dered two quarts of the finest Cordon 
Rouge and, leaning over to grasp both 
her hands, he said almost desperately : 

“Come on, Pat. Let’s—just let’s live 
to-night. We’re only young once. Must 
we always keep the brakes on?” And 
to please him she took several valiant 
but dainty sips from her wineglass, 

“T don’t mind how much you drink,” 
she proclaimed, “as long as you show no 
effects.” 

That, he considered, was precisely her 
code. And in deference to her he re- 
frained from ordering more wine. Only, 
it was a pity just the same that she was 
always, always, so restrained. People 
at other tables were singing now. A 
British admiral, a man who had stayed 
on the bridge of his cruiser one dim 
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gray morning in 1917 until she fell to 
pieces, a mass of flames, a man who 
had continued to swim in glacial water 
for over an hour so that he might be 
certain before God that every one of 
his young sailors who still lived had been 
rescued, was standing on a table, a green 
paper hat on his head, blowing a child’s 
tin trumpet. There was a man, Walter 
declared, who understood how to handle 
life. But she, with a downward droop 
to her lips, said: 

“It’s getting a little too wild for me 
here. I think I’d like to go.” 

He protested mildly. 

“There are lots of your friends here,” 
he reminded her. “Look, there’s Julia 
Boardman, and Susan Ryle, and all the 
rest, over by the orchestra. And there 
are the Gaskells, just beyond that palm 
tree. Helen Gaskell always was a 
stickler for correctness, too. And 
there’s even the old Goodhue couple. 
Now you know Goodhue, your father’s 
friend, wouldn’t be here unless it was 
considered. 24 

She shook her head almost pitifully. 

“T’m sorry. I hate to spoil your fun, 
but please be a dear and get a taxi for 
us now, will you?” 

Obedient, he prepared to leave the 
table, but at that moment the head waiter 
approached them and, bowing, handed 
to Walter a slip of folded white paper. 

He unfolded it; read it; and Patricia 
saw that his face was suddenly pale. 

“The lady in number fifteen must see 
you immediately,” the waiter stated 
nervously, 

Walter turned to her. 

“You—you must excuse me for a few 
minutes, Pat,” he told her gravely. “I 
am very sorry that this has happened. 
But it is necessary, and also rather seri- 
ous. I think you had better join the 
Goodhues over there until I can get 
back.” 

Patricia stared at him; saw him put 
the note carefully into a pocket of his 
white evening waistcoat. His features 
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were all at once a hard, impenetrable 
mask, 

“But—but, Walter, I don’t under- 
stand! A few hours ago you implied 
that nice people—decent people—had 
nothing to do with that place upstairs. 
And now you want to leave me to go up 
there. Who is this woman, anyway, who 
sends for you?” 

He looked helpless, miserable. But he 
told her with a rising stubborness: 

“I’m sorry, but I must go up there. 
I have to. And I can’t at present tell 
you any more. ‘Pat, Pat, you must trust 








me, dear. That’s the foundation of 
everything ¥ 

He rose from his chair. Then she 
seized his arm; gripped it. Her eyes, 


no longer cold, blazed anger. Her 
cheeks were aflame. For perhaps the 
first time in her life she was stirred to 
a vital, consuming fury. 

“Are you perfectly crazy?” she de- 
manded. “I tell you this, Walter. If 
you go upstairs, without an explanation 
of some sort, and leave me here in this 
disgraceful way, I’ll—I’ll never speak to 
you again!” 

He looked at her with a curious, dis- 
torted little smile. 

“Go over to the Goodhues,” he re- 
peated. “I'll be back as soon as I can.” 
He turned to the head waiter: “Escort 
this lady, please, to her friends over at 
that corner table.” 

He left them; crossed the dance floor; 
and ran swiftly up the curving staircase. 
The waiter bowed monotonously beside 
her. 

“Will mademoiselle accompany me to 
her friends?” 

“Get out!” said- Pat, with concentrated 
fury. Then an instant later she called 
him back. 

“Who sent for Mr. 
stairs?” 

“T am not at liberty to say, mademoi- 
selle.” 

“Get out,” said Pat again. She lighted 
a cigarette ; burned her finger tips; dis- 
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covered that she could swear; threw the 
cigarette away. Presently she rose and 
went over to the Goodhues. The old 
man offered her a chair. And when she 
had sat down the old lady burst forth 
with a torrent of chatter, of banalities. 
Patricia didn’t hear a word. Her foot 
was tapping the floor steadily; her fin- 
gers were drumming on the surface of 
the table. She was suddenly aware that 
she was attracting attention; that she 
was being stared at by at least a score 
of men and women whom she knew, 
who knew her; that voices all around 
her were being purposely lowered. Was 
Walter mad to have done this thing? 
A vision of a bobbed-haired slip of a 
French girl suddenly haunted her. So 
that was it. Well. One thing was cer- 
tain. She, Patricia, would never see 
him again. She had some pride, al- 
though he didn’t appear to think so, and 
didn’t appear to care. 

She hated him! 

She never wanted to see him again! 

“Where’s Walter?” the old lady de- 
manded. Her eyes were searching the 
room, through upraised lorgnettes. She 
was rather magnificent in a dowagerish, 
overwhelming way. “\Where’s Walter, 
my dear? I don’t see him.” 

“He’s gone upstairs,” Pat said reck- 
lessly; she didn’t care what she said 
now; “he’s gone upstairs to see some 
friend of his.” 

The old man shook his head soberly. 

“He shouldn’t have done that, you 
know,” he wheezed. “No. He should 
never have done that. It was not re- 
spectful to you, and it is not the kind 
of place a young, engaged man should 
go to. It has an evil reputation. One 
doesn’t do that. Patricia, I should very 
gravely reconsider whether it will be 
possible for you to go on “3 

The old lady chimed in eagerly: 

“No, he shouldn’t have done that. I 
think it is very, very wrong of him. I 
doubt very much whether you two can 
ever, after this - 

















Suddenly Pat hated them both. 

“Don’t you think I realize that he did 
wrong?” she cried. And looking into 
their old, worldly, cryptic faces it 
dawned upon her that these two were 
helping to create a break between Walter 
and herself, a break which she had con- 
templated but which, urged by them, 
seemed to be a mean and hideous thing. 
The old woman’s eager curiosity at her 
unhappiness was, somehow, disgusting ; 
like a vulture’s hungry contemplation of 
its victim. A break with Walter! The 
one person, the one human being who 
had really understood, or who had tried 
to understand her; who had invariably 
humored her every litthe whim; who had 
always been gentle and kind and con- 
siderate, even in her most exacting, 
fastidious moods. There’d be no one, 
after this, to go to. No one who would 
understand, An intolerable, an appalling 
thought ! 

“Walter’s in some kind of trouble,” 
she went on. There was a sob in her 
voice now. “Something very serious has 
happened. I don’t know just what it is, 
but I know now that he would never, 
never have left me unless it was some- 
thing serious. So I’m going upstairs 
myself to find out, and to see if I can 
help him.” 


She jumped up from her chair. Old 
Goodhue wheezed: 
“Sit down, child. Sit down. You 


can’t possibly go upstairs. You wouldn’t 
have a shred of reputation left. Every 
one in Paris would know x” 

She looked across the crowded room 
at the curving stairs. A rustle of 
dresses, a waving of fans, a sudden and 
subdued murmur of voices told her that 
every American, at least, in that room 
was looking at her and wondering. And 
to-morrow morning, as old Goodhue had 
remarked, every one in Paris acquainted 
with her would know that she—Patricia 
Thornley, of all people—had gone un- 
escorted to the upper floor of the Chat 
Bleu at half past two in the morning. 
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Perhaps they’d never know why she had 
gone, but they’d easily enough manufac- 
ture hateful reasons of their own. 

And just then she saw a Paris gen- 
darme in blue-and-red uniform, swing- 
ing his little white baton, go up to the 
head waiter, ask a question or two, then 
mount the stairs to the upper floor. 

That decided her. Head high, her 
lower lip trembling, she swept across 
the wide, empty dance floor. Heads 
turned in her direction, She heard her 
own name whispered. But what, after 
all, did silly little things like that matter 
when Walter, her Walter, was in 
trouble ? 

At the foot of the staircase the head 
waiter intercepted her. He was excited. 
He waved his arms. Beads of moisture 
sprang out upon his sallow brow. 

“But, mademoiselle! This is impos- 
sible! Young ladies—misses like you— 
are not supposed to go to the upper 
floor.” 

“And why not?” 
quality of cold steel. 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“Pouf! We are wasting time, are we 
not? , You understand that the private 
salons are for the gay little parties which 
do not wish to be disturbed ?” 

Before he realized it she had pushed 
past him; had fled up the stairs. 

She came to a long and dark cor- 
ridor. There were doors on either side 
of it: closed doors, each one numbered. 
And as she passed them she heard soft 
voices, the clink of glass against glass. 
at last she came to number fifteen. 

While she stood before it, hesitating, 
trembling, a young waiter came along 
the corridor, staggering under the bur- 
den of a heavy tray. He stopped be- 
side her. 

“Mademoiselle must not go in there,” 
he told her, planting himself directly be- 
fore the door. “It is private. We have 
our instructions A 


Her voice had the 





In his eagerness his hand touched her 
And at the touch of him she 


bare arm. 












struck out wildly, madly ; sent him crash- 
ing to the floor in a shower of broken 
glass and china. Then she grasped the 
door knob of number fifteen, turned it, 
and walked in. 

in a blaze of light she discovered 
\Walter seated upon a crimson plush sofa 
beside a crowded, untidy supper table. 
Lie was explaining something to a gen- 
darme who was standing, arms folded, 
at his side. And there was a woman, 
her face buried on Walter’s shoulder, 
weeping. 

\s Pat entered the room the woman 
lifted a tear-stained face. toward the 
door. And Pat saw it was Vera Parnell, 
her own sister, 


“So you see,” Walter explained as the 
three of them rode home in a taxi 
through the warm, deserted streets, 
“there was nothing else I could possibly 
do. had seen Vera go upstairs with 
this little runt of a foreigner earlier in 
the evening just before you arrived. I 
was upset, of course, at the idea, but 
I couldn’t very well say anything. I 
guessed that it was just another of 
Vera’s mad pranks. She tells me now 
that she had a bet she’d go to supper 
alone with a man on the upper floor 
of the Chat Bleu. About one o’clock, 
she tells me, the man excused himself 
on the pretext of getting a cigar. After 
he’d been gone a quarter of an hour she 
discovered that her pearl necklace was 
missing. Then she realized the real 
motive of his going to the place with 
her. At first, naturally, she was too 
ashamed, too miserable, to do anything. 
She just sat there, crying. 

“Then she remembered catching a 
glimpse of me as she came in the door 
downstairs. She knew that she could 
never, never leave that upper floor alone 
before that fashionable crowd and have 
any reputation left. And she didn’t 
know how to get out the back way. 
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There wasn’t amy one to pay the bill, 
either, as she hadn’t brought any money. 
So she sent for me, and her note made 
me promise not to tell a human soul— 
especially you, Pat, if you were there— 
because she thought you’d never speak 
to her again. So I went up. I found 
her. I sent for a gendarme, to see if 
we could trace this fellow with the 
pearls. And there you are——” 

He stopped abruptly. 

The taxi emerged suddenly from the 
darkened streets to the wide, lighted 
space before the Opéra. It was past 
three o’clock, but a throng still sauntered 
under the trees and striped awnings of 
the Boulevard des Italiens. Arc lights 
flickered, like great pallid moons, at the 
street corners, and there lingered a vis- 
ible, casual tide of traffic. A faint odor 
of commingled gasoline and tarred 
wooden paving hung on the dry, listless 
air. 

“When you went upstairs,” Pat whis- 
pered, “I felt as if I just couldn’t stand 
it. If only you'd explained—but I see 
now why you didn’t. You, being Walter, 
kept the secret. And—and Walter, if 
I hadn’t come upstairs? Would I never 
have known ?” 

That was something which he could 
not promptly answer. He was content 
to caress her hand; to lift it gently to 
his lips. And then he asked her quickly : 

“But why did you come up, with 
everybody in Paris watching you? Why, 
Pat? I’m not angry. I.only want to 
know.” 

“Oh,” she breathed. “Don’t you know 
—yet?” And then, all at once, her cheek 
lay warm against his. “Do you think 
anything, any one, matters when you— 
love some one?” 

A moment later, with a flash of her 
old self, she turned to her sister on the 
seat opposite them, and cried: 

“Vera, you idiot! Must you stare 
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T first Adele was inclined to laugh 
at him, except that nothing in- 
clined her much toward laughter 


in these days. Of course she had 
skimmed psychology at Miss Dwight’s 
finishing school, and the tail end of the 
war, which found her helping with re- 
lief work near Douai, had afforded an 
intensive post-graduate course in the 
whirlings of that maelstrom called the 
human mind. 

Sut still to claim for psychoanalysis 
the power to reveal any thought however 
hidden, to solve any crime however 
shrewdly planned 

“That’s ouija-board stuff,” she told 
him gayly. She could be gay even in 
these days. As a matter of fact, she 
dared not be otherwise. 

Harcourt’s gaze narrowed at her 
words. That gaze of his never failed 
to make Adele uncomfortable. The 
cold, pale eyes seemed to strike through 
the armor of her banter just as he de- 
clared the questions of a keen psycho- 
analyst could strike through the de- 
fense of the subtlest criminal. Adele 
found that she was more than half afraid 
of the young phychologist, who had a 
brain like a steel trap and an unrelent- 
ing mouth. Suppose, for instance, he 
could read what was in her frantic 
mind at the moment! 

“But the criminal gives himself away,” 
he was saying crisply. “It’s the sim- 
plest thing in the world. Once jet the 
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analyst get the key word, and your bur- 
glar has no more chance——” 

“Than a field mouse with a weasel,” 
she suggested, and instantly regretted 
the flippancy. 

“Weasels have their uses,” Harcourt 
said with what she felt to be a menac- 
ing quietness, “but it’s hard to find a 
plausible excuse for a field mouse.” 

Miss Dwight’s school included no in- 
struction on the control of the blush. 
The bright stain in Adele’s face belied 
the nonchalance with which she swung 
her pomegranate fan of eagle feathers. 
He suspected, then, that the panic of the 
hunted rabbit, its twistings and doub- 
lings to escape the foe, were hers? The 
thought turned her cold. Oh, for a 
chance to elude the whole empty, chat- 
tering house party, to fling out into the 
Long Island woods and give rein to the 
hysterical sobs that had her by 
the throat. 

Adele summoned a tremulous smile. 
What would her mother, anxious and 
threatening, say if the guest of honor 
dashed out into the night to beat her 
head against a weeping willow? What 
would Sid Blair, the too-perfect host, 
say in the face of such ghastly uncon- 
ventionality? Sid would say the most 
terrible thing she could hear from his 
lips—yet how she longed to hear it! 
He’d say good-by. 

So, lest he say it, Adele continued 
to stand carelessly and beautiful against 
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the Carrara chimney piece, not unaware 
by any means of what an effective orna- 
ment she added to the Blair country 
home. Her ivory skin glowed faintly 
above the black chiffon velvet of her 
dinner frock. The pomegranate length 
of brocade that slashed the gown from 
shoulder to hem emphasized the shining 
darkness of her hair and eyes. Silver 
stockings and slim velvet slippers re- 
vealed an instep more aristocratic by 
three hundred years of patrician for- 
bears than any which the Blairs with all 
their multimillions—so numerous but so 
new—could boast of owning; except to 
be sure, by marriage. 

She wore no jewels—for excellent 
reasons—but Nadine, the smartest 
modiste on the Avenue’s smartest by- 
street, had contrived a pomegranate 
comb of gallant aspect to tower above 
the dusky cameo head. All things con- 
sidered, madame had outdone himself— 
madame was a man, of course—and 
all things considered, why shouldn’t he? 
Nadine was putting his best artistic foot 
forward with the tacit understanding 
that a certain bill of nearly two years’ 
standing would be paid, and further 
grateful patronage bestowed, when the 
Blair-Van Ellen nuptials were achieved. 

Other tradespeople, unfortunately, 
were less farsighted. The butcher, the 
baker, the candlestick maker, not to men- 
tion the jewelers, the caterers, and the 
creators of distinctive little hats at dis- 
tinctive little prices, were growing im- 
portunate. They seemed uninterested in 
the fact that the war which had given 
Blair a fortune had taken away the rem- 
nants of one from the Van Ellens. They 
did, however, evince active interest in 
the more recent fact, supposedly a dead 
secret, that the Van Ellen home was 
mortgaged till its very walls creaked, 
and that the Van Ellen rubies were, to 
speak vulgarly—as tradespeople do 
among themselves—in pawn. 

“They care only for money!” as 
Adele’s mother bitterly remarked more 
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than once. Which, since it was all she 
cared for herself, was something she 
ought to have understood. 

Mrs. Van Ellen, a florid, young-old 
lady of the overstuffed type, consid- 
ered herself to have done the gracious 
thing by wearing mourning of the con- 
ventional depth for a man who, it ap- 
peared on his demise, was not so wealthy 
by a third as she supposed. Confronted 
with the facts, Adele, lately home with 
other débutantes from hard and demo- 
cratizing work in France, had suggested 
that she herself get a job. It seemed 
the logical thing to do, since poor Dick, 
who might have retrieved a portion of 
his father’s business, had found a Croix 
de Guerre and a grave outside Belleau. 
Even yet Adele could not speak of this 
gay young brother without tears. Why 
must he die after his miraculous rescue 
from a shell-riddled field? 

His death was the first blow to her 
youthful spirit. But she might even 
then have withstood her mother’s de- 
mands for a splendid marriage; she 
might even then have earned her way 
instead of gambling on her aristocracy 
of lineage and looks, if it hadn’t been 
for Stuart. You can hardly blame a 
lady’s spirit for breaking with a snap 
when the man she happens to love hops 
blithely off her sinking ship and swims 
for shore with the other rats. 

“Good riddance!” Mrs. Van Ellen 
snorted comfortably. She didn’t ap- 
prove of young architects who would 
have to work for years before they 
doubled their comparatively modest 
patrimony. 

Until this evening Adele thought she 
agreed with her mother. But to meet 
him here, without warning, as a fellow 
guest and as a good deal of a celebrity 
—thanks to his four years’ work in Cape 
Town—was almost too much. Had 
Blair any hidden motive in asking Stuart 
for the week-end? Adele acquitted him 
of such intention. Blair was too good 


hearted, and, besides, Stuart’s dead halt 
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when he saw her was proof that the 
encounter had been as much of a shock 
to him as to her. 

He still had that old, direct look in 
his luminous blue eyes. His bronze hair 
still rebelled in the little wave over his 
left temple that he was always trying to 
flatten out. He seemed a good deal 
older, a bit world weary. Blair had said 
something about having Stuart remodel 
part of the rambling mansion; strange, 
that she and Stuart should both be bene- 
ficiaries of Blair’s wealth. For her own 
part, it was time she took advantage of 
this golden opportunity. Heaven knew, 
she had contrived to evade her mother’s 
plans again and again, till now the low 
ebb of the Van Ellen purse brought 
realization of the necessity for an im- 
mediate—— 

“Auction,” she told herself grimly. 

Blair was far and away the highest 
bidder. 

And ‘he was a good sort, too. Big and 
rosy, fond of the outdoors, a shrewd 
business man, a college graduate, he 
was a desirable party in every respect 
save one: she didn’t love him. 

“Don’t be silly!” Mrs. Van Ellen said 
in reply to that objection. 

Looked at from an impersonal view- 
point, the match was quite as advan- 
tageous for Blair as for the Van Ellens. 
Blair’s money needed the mellowing 
touch of an aristocratic alliance. In 
choosing Adele, Blair chose not only a 
family venerable with distinction, but 
one which the breath of scandal had 
never scorched. Blair was too new to be 
able to afford the luxury of scandal, 
even by marriage. Without putting-it 
into words at all, he had made it clear 
that, though he loved a girl to distrac- 
tion, he’d renounce ‘her if her behavior 
were in the least degree unconventional. 
He couldn’t do otherwise. His silver 
wasn’t old enough to look well under 
tarnish. 

This was why Mrs. Van Ellen per- 


9 mitted an agonized frown to dent her 
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carefully massaged brow to-night. She 
wavered on the verge of nervous col- 
lapse lest some tradesman bring suit 
against Adele or herself before the en- 
gagement, with its subsequent period of 
moratorium, could be announced. Blair 
would undoubtedly propose before the 
evening ended. Heaven speed the mo- 
ment! Mrs. Van Ellen’s purse bulged 
with tradesmen’s warnings now. 

Noting with a hawk eye the unex- 
pected meeting with Stuart, Mrs. Van 
Ellen had slid one of the more insist- 
ently worded letters into her daughter’s 
hand. Mrs. Van Ellen was taking no 
chances. If Adele needed a stimulus 
to determination, here in good sooth was 
stimulus enough. 

Even the daze in which the encoun- 
ter with Stuart left her was pierced 
by the words of that letter, as flames 
pierce a smoke pall. To Adele the thing, 
long awaited, seemed none the less hor- 
rible for having arrived. Cecile, creator 
of lingerie for the fastidious, announced 
baldly that, if her bill of several hun- 
dred were not paid within twenty-four 
hours, she would be compelled to bring 
suit aginst Miss Van Ellen, “but she 
earnestly hoped”—and so on. 

Nearly a thousand dollars. Tiwenty- 
four hours! Of course the thing was 
impossible, but there lay open one way 
to postpone the lawsuit and eventually 
to prevent it. 

Adele smiled cynically to think with 
what ease Cecile’s peremptory insolence 
could be turned to fawning. No shop- 
keeper would be fool enough to sue the 
future Mrs. Multimillion Blair. Scorn- 
ful lipped, she placed a slim hand on a 
deep girdle about her hips, to feel the 
crackle of Cecile’s letter in the hiding 
place where she had thrust it. 

There was no crackle. Actual faint- 
ness seized Adele for a moment as she 
realized that the letter was lost. In 
a flash all her mother’s naggings flamed 
across Adele’s brain. “You’re no longer 
a débutante, you know, my dear. Being 
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tall and slim and pretty helps, but still 
you're getting on toward twenty-five. 
Now or never!” She put the croakings 
out of her mind. Concentrate! Con- 
centrate! Cecile’s awful letter had 
dropped to the floor. Some one might 
pick it up, read it 

By a supreme effort of will, she kept 
her eyes from meeting the pale gaze of 








Harcourt. Intuition told her the truth. 
Harcourt had found the letter. He 
knew. Would he remain silent? Or 


would he betray her to Blair? 

She forced herself to look full at Har- 
court with a gallant smile. His own 
glance gleamed weasel sharp. For an 
instant she thought of throwing herself 
on his mercy until she recalled that he 
possessed nothing so inconvenient. 

It was nearly amusing, Adele thought 
swiftly, so mrany misfortunes piled in a 
toppling tower above her head. Brightly 
she turned that head away from Har- 
court’s gaze, to meet the final, the cap- 
stone, of calamity itself. Through the 
drawing-room arch swept that other 
guest of whom they had all heard so 
much: the fascinating Madame de Rivas, 
who, so gossip said’, had almost become 
Mrs. Sidney Blair in the first fortnight 
after Blair met her in Egypt a year 
ago. Her allurement apparently les- 
sened after the first acquaintance, so that 
she and Blair called each other merely 
the “good friends” which may mean so 
much or so little. If the De Rivas felt 
any disappointment at not marrying 
Blair, she concealed it well. Upon her 
first visit to America, what more nat- 
ural than that her friend Blair should in- 
clude the lady in this week-end party? 
Blair meant it half as a tribute to Adele, 
a sign that no other woman meant as 
much to ‘him. Adele had felt the tribute 
a fittle in poor taste, especially if 
Madame de Rivas were a bit fond of him 
even now. 

“My rival for his hand,” she told 
herself with the new cynicism that 
tinged her thoughts. 
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It was Adele’s intention to be gracious 
to the Frenchwoman, without the insult 
of condescension. But when the sap- 
phire figure with the blond head came 
through the portal Adele’s whole face 
hardened. Her figure stood taut as a 
bowstring. She bent on Madame de 
Rivas a look of hatred so obvious and so 
intense that the Frenchwoman paused in 
mid-sentence, and the roomful stood 
thunderstruck. 

For an instant there came dead silence, 
awkward, frozen. Of them all, the 
Frenchwoman was the first to recover 
poise. 

“Chérie!” she cried too effusively in 
her clutch at composure, “but I am 
pleasure to greet you. We are to be- 
come ver’, ver’ nice friends, no?” 

She placed on Adele’s pallid cheek 
a peck of a kiss from which Adele drew 
back as from the bite of a snake. 

A stupid woman would have ignored 
the affront. Madame de Rivas was not 
stupid. 

“Forgive me,” she apologized charm- 
ingly; “in your country I am forget- 
ting it is ver’ bad manners to be impul- 
sive. In my own land, to kiss is like to 
handshake. But here Ah, how 
I am misunderstood by mens, by ladies, 
by gendarmes de traffic! And it is all 
my own fault. Oui.” 

The winning voice, the exquisitely 
coiffed golden head, the piquant face 
artistically rouged, all asked forgive- 
ness with the greatest good humor in the 
world. 

“Yes?” Adele’s voice was ice. 
what is your country, madame?” 

fhe candid gray eyes were raised in 
astonishment. 

“But my country, it is France!” 

“How interesting,” Adele answered 
with peculiar emphasis. 

The De Rivas gave the American 
woman a wondering look before turning 
to face the wave of admiration which 
almost visibly broke at her little feet. 
Certainly the much-bruited fascination 
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was not exaggerated. Vivacious, spar- 
kling, she stood out in greater contrast 
against the silent dignity that suddenly 
enfolded Adele. Her good humor and 
unfailing graciousness put Adele in the 
wrong. 

Raised eyebrows, whispered phrases, 
interpreted the unfortunate scene, 
Adele could half hear the criticism on 
the tongue of the rest. Her lips took 
a disdainful curve. Harcourt noted it. 

“You have met Madame de Rivas be- 
fore?” he inquired. 

“No,” Adele replied evenly. 
quizzical laugh gave her the lie. 

“T said, ‘No,’” she repeated. 

Oh, it was intolerable that this man 
should bait her so. She felt her temper 
rising and in a panic lest she say some- 
thing to offend—for memory of Cecile’s 
letter returned—she gave his arm a play- 
ful tap with the pomegranate fan and 
moved toward the music room, Grate- 
fully she noted that he did not follow. 

It was shadow and calm in the big 
music room. The grand piano imposed 
a splendid reach of gleaming black in 
the gold-and-ivory softness of wall and 
rug and hanging. Adele switched on a 
golden light above the keyboard and 
began to play. Blair would follow her 
in here after a while. She would ac- 
cept him. Heavens, yes! The mere 
fact of Stuart’s daunting presence would 
compel this course. When he had shown 
the proper amount of hospitality to De 
Rivas he would come. No fear that he 
wouldn’t. She would back three cen- 
turies of Van Ellens against any ances- 
try the Frenchwoman might claim. 

Suddenly the sordid darkness of the 
entire situation overwhelmed her. 
Money! And, for the sake of it, a 
loveless marriage ; the laughing whisper : 
“Jealous!” that rippled through . the 
house. Oh, Stuart, Stuart! 

Memory plays quaint tricks. Uncon- 
sciously her fingers wandered into the 
strains of a love melody that had been 
Stuart’s favorite. Once when she had 
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played it he had been on the point of 
taking her in his arms—she had felt it 
coming; yearned toward the embrace— 
when Mrs. Van Ellen like an unkind 
fate had come ‘bustling to interrupt. 
Well, the moment had never come again, 
Nor had Stuart Minturn. 

Overcome, she ended the melody with 
a little discordant crash, and rose ‘blind 
with tears to find a figure at her side. 

“Sidney!” she exclaimed, 

“Sorry,” replied Stuart, “it’s only I.” 

The pulse in Adele’s throat almost 
choked her. The voice which she sum- 
moned was hoarse, unnatural. 

“It’s a long time 4 

“Quite!” he replied cheerily with the 
touch of English crispness which he 
seemed to have acquired. ‘“You’re look- 
ing—well.” He smiled in the friendli- 
est manner. 

Why should all the old heartache 
return in threefold measure? Why 
should a surge of longing sweep her 
from the firmly planted Van Ellen feet? 
Small talk was more than she could man- 
age. The ingenuous lift to his mouth 
when he smiled, the rebellious curl of 
bronze hair over his temple 

Adele made a desperate grasp at social 
poise. 

“You left New York without coming 
to say good-by.” Her manner at last 
had the correct touch of reproachful 
archness. “Was your decision so sud- 
den?” 

“Oh, no,” he rejoined, “I’d been ex- 
pecting to go for some time. Africa’s 
wonderful 4 

She couldn’t listen to the matter-of- 
fact words. Her whole soul was hang- 
ing on the well-remembered cadence of 
his voice; her eyes, somber with misery, 
fastened on the torturing beguilement 
of his smile. Deep in her heart she knew 
he had but to touch her hand and she 
would follow him joyously across the 
world, 

Did he know it, too? 

“Elephants are more than human,” he 
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went on casually; “their tenderness to a 
master they like is remarkable——” 

Empty words. Silly words, wasting 
precious minutes that might never come 
again. Why could not spirit speak to 
spirit? Why could not she—yes, even 
a Van Ellen—say to him: “I love you?” 

“But in many ways the lions are more 
interesting iy 

Of course she was practically be- 
trothed to another man. And that other 
man had trustfully invited Stuart here, 
half as a matter of business and half as 
a bit of social courtesy. Besides, Stuart 
perhaps had found some other girl more 
to his liking. The minutes slipped past. 
Should she, out of foolish pride, lose this 
last opportunity to clutch at happiness? 

Suddenly, interrupting his empty con- 
versation, Adele sank down on the piano 
bench and let her hands wander dream- 
ily over the keys. It was the love song 
again. It was the point in the melody 
where he had meant to tell her of his 
love. Stuart’s words trailed off. She 
felt him step nearer. He sat on the 
bench beside her and put a hand on her 
wrist. 

Adele’s fingers dropped from the keys 
as she turned toward him a transfigured 
face. 

“Stuart!” she said huskily and in an 
instant was within his arms. 

“T knew you cared! I knew you 
cared!” she wept happily as his mouth 
brushed her hair. Her arms wound 
themselves around his neck as if they 
would never let him go. 

But at her words he started, untwined 
her arms roughly, held her at a distance 
so that he could look into her face. 

“And you?” he asked. “How much 
do you care?” 

She gave him a misty smile. Words 
were impossible. 

He searched her eyes with a steely 
glance. 

“You don’t mind if I haven’t any 
money? I threw it all into a mining 
scheme on the West Coast. You under- 
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stand? Do you mind marrying a chap 
that can’t even pay his debts ?” 

Debts! Thought of the Van Ellen 
disgraceful bills returned to shame her. 
Adele’s glance dropped. At least 
Stuart’s debts were honest ones; not the 
result of heedless extravagance. Real- 
ization of her own unworthiness came 
as a crushing accusation. She buried 
her face in her hands. 

“T see,” Stuart spoke dryly. Then 
he laughed. And then he was gone. 

The thing came with the unexpected- 
ness of a stroke of lightning. Adele 
could not believe her eyes, or ears. That 
he should doubt this love which she so 
recklessly flung at his feet She 
started up, the place grown suddenly in- 
tolerable, and fled along the dark stairs 
toward her room. 








It was not much later that Adele, 
forcing herself to an iron calm, returned 
to the drawing-room. Bursts of laugh- 
ter greeted her as she opened the door. 
Gathered around the ‘huge fireplace were 
most of the week-end guests, with Har- 
court in the center. Stuart was among 
them, but Adele went resolutely to the 
group, her smile a trifle set, her eyes 
burning. 

“Come get your psychic picture 
taken!” they called to her. “Come on 
and get phychoanalyzed. Thrill of your 
life if 

It seemed to be a merry game. Har- 
court, altogether the scientist, was dart- 
ing disconnected words at Blair, requir- 
ing Blair to answer the first word that 
came into his head. 

“Death,” snapped Harcourt. 

“Cold,” said Blair. 

“H’m,” said Harcourt, “a complex. 
Most people would have answered ‘sleep’ 
or ‘still.’ You received a severe shock 
when you were a child from seeing some 
friend or relative dead.” 

“Gad! that’s true,” Blair answered, 
“it was my old tutor; first funeral I ever 
attended.” 














The group caught at Adele, placed her 
in their midst, in the wing chair which 
was reserved, so somebody said, as the 
witness chair. Adele gave a quickly 
suppressed shiver and took the indicated 
place. 

“Where’s Madame de Rivas?” asked 
somebody else. “She ought to prove an 
interesting subject.” 

Madame de Rivas did not appear to 
be present. 

Adele’s face was stony as Harcourt 
began. 

“Blue,” he said. 

“Sea,” Adele replied. 

“Up.” 

“Down.” 

The thing went on rather monoton- 
ously for half a minute. Then: 

“Diamonds,” said Harcourt. 

“Dark,” came Adele’s answer. 

Harcourt made a note on the pad he 
held. 

“He notes every complex,” Blair ex- 
plained, “and then he asks you questions 
around it till he gets at the root of the 
thing.” 

Adele shot a somewhat troubled look 
at Harcourt. Her mother, plump hands 
clasped, was obviously fearful that men- 
tion of debts might be made. Harcourt, 
however, steered clear of any word sug- 
gesting bills or money. 

“Dark,” he said to Adele. 

“Red,” she answered, and bit her lip 
at the swift glance he raised to hers. 

“Yellow,” he ventured. 

Adele answered the second word that 
came to her tongue. The first had ter- 
rified here. 

“Hair,” she replied. 

Harcourt consulted something in his 
hands and for the first time she noticed 
that he held a stopwatch. So he timed 
the answers, and, timing them, knew she 
had hesitated. What was it he told her 
earlier in the evening? That even the 
subtlest crime—— 

“Dark,” he snapped. 
“Narrow,” she answered. 
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“Gold!” 

“Kill.” He had caught her off guard 
neatly. Adele’s hands were clammy as 
she pressed them together, smiling at this 
terrible antagonist as the duel of wits 
continued. 

“Jewels,” he jerked out with an ac- 
cent of command. 

“No,” she said. 

And again when he lashed the word 
at her, sandwiching it among common- 
place “sky” and “cloud” and “earth,” she 
cried: “Eyes.” And when he said 
“Eye!” sharply she spoke the word 
“Sorry” before she thought. 

Bewildered, frightened, she hailed al- 
most with relief the interruption. 
Madame de Rivas staggered into the 
room, her hands knocking along the 
panels of the door, her sapphire dress 
disheveled, her face a mask of mingled 
fury and horror. 

Blair ran to her. The other guests 
crowded round as she fell half faint- 
ing in his arms. Adele rose from her 
chair, but sank back again to find Har- 
court fixing her with a weasel glance. 
It was as if he had expected Madame 
de Rivas, as if her disheveled state were 
no surprise. White lipped, Adele faced 
him. Silently their eyes contended 
while the other guests fussed and poured 
wine and exclaimed. 

In staccato gasps the story unfolded. 
Madame de Rivas, coming along the 
dimly lighted corridor from her room to 
the stairs, had found herself grasped by 
some one—man or woman, she knew not 
which—who choked her half uncon- 
scious. 

“But voyez—see !” 
was black and blue. 

And her marvelous diamonds 
gone. 

“IT demand”—she tried to control a 
voice rising to an hysterical wail—“that 
all in this house be searched. I do not 
know who. The hands were strong like 
a man’s, but there was a sound like a 
woman saying, ‘No!’ My diemonds— 


Her lovely throat 


were 
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all my fortune! It was but a few min- 
utes ago. I demand 4 

Blair looked round piteously. A nice 
situation for a man who disliked gos- 
sip. Harcourt came to his aid with a 
slow smile. 

“Harcourt, old man,” Blair pleaded, 
“you take charge of this—ah—investiga- 
tion. Of course Madame de Rivas is ex- 
cited, and no wonder. Of course none 
of my guests ” He contrived a shaky 
laugh. “You're good on the crime stuff, 
old fellow. Take charge of this for me, 
will you?” 

“If you insist,” said Harcourt. 











“I do! Ido!” Blair was almost tear- 
ful. 

Madame de Rivas burst into a shrill 
outcry. 


“T demand a search,” she sobbed. 

“A search will not be necessary,” 
Harcourt answered. “I assure you, dear 
madame, we can find the criminal with- 
out resorting to any such unpleasant 
procedure.” 

He thought deeply for a moment while 
even Madame de Rivas held her breath. 

“T’d like to have one or two of you 
help me,” said Harcourt at last. ‘“Per- 
haps—perhaps Miss Van Ellen would 
consult with me first for a little? And 
I'll call on any of the rest of you when 
you’re needed.” He ushered them all 
from the drawing-room, and closed the 
door ‘behind them. Then he returned 
to his chair, facing Adele. 

For a long minute they stared at each 
other. 

“Where did you put them?” he said 
at last. 

Adele taughed. 

“T thought you’d say that,” she told 
him. “Really, Sherlock, if it weren’t so 
absurd 24 

“Where did you put them?” he re- 
peated. 

Adele started to rise. 

“I’m getting a bit tired of this,” she 
cried with a sudden blaze of temper. 
“Oh, you’re going?” inquired Har- 
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court mockingly. “Then ask Blair to 
come in, will you?” 

The girl paused. 

“Why ?” 

“I want to show him a possible mo- 
tive.” 

“Possible motive!” Adele repeated. 
Her thoughts flew to Cecile’s lost etter. 

Harcourt smiled. 

“Perhaps you'll consent to stay here a 
bit longer?” he suggested hatefully, and 
waved her into the chair again. 

“Now I'll reconstruct the crime for 
you,” he continued in sharp, authorita- 
tive tones, which, in spite of herself, 
made the girl tremble. “Here’s what 
you told me, in your answers a little 
while ago. You were going down a 
dark, narrow place—the upstairs corri- 
dor. You met Madame de Rivas—yel- 
low haired, gold haired, whom you have 
an unconscious wish to kill. Her dia- 
monds glistened in the dim light. You 
thought of murder, of red blood———” 

“Stop!” Adele moaned, pale as death. 
“It isn’t true.” 

“Even as you thought of taking the 
jewels your conscience said: ‘No!’ Un- 
fortunately, you disregarded it and as 
you stripped the diamonds from her 
throat you caught some glimpse of her 
eyes which made you a little sorry.” He 
paused. 

The girl raised a terror-stricken face. 

“That isn’t true!” she gasped. “You 
don’t know what you are talking about.” 

Harcourt pinned her to the chair with 
his weasel gaze. 

“That is my reconstruction of the 
crime from the replies you have made so 
far,” he retorted. “If you will answer 
more questions, I shall be able to correct 
minor errors in this reconstruction.” 

With a stifled cry, Adele flung her- 
self toward the door, threw it open, 
called the one word: 

“Sidney !” 

Blair came hurrying from the library. 

“My dear id 
“This man,” Adele panted, pointing 

















a quivering finger, “this man accuses 
me.” She staggered against Blair and 
hid her face on his shoulder. 

Above Adele’s dark head, Blair gazed 
transfixed at the psychoanalyst. 

“She had desperate need of money,” 
Harcourt said, handing Blair Cecile’s 
crumpled letter; “she had her own rea- 
sons for hating Madame de Rivas. I am 
sorry, Sidney,” he added swiftly, moved 
by sight of Blair’s stricken face, “but 
you’re my friend and I’ve got to let you 
know the truth.” 

Very slowly Blair lifted Adele’s head. 
He looked at her searchingly, plead- 
ingly. 

“Is this the truth?” he demanded. 

Shaking so that she could scarcely 
stand, Adele nevertheless backed away 
from Harcourt and lifted her dark head 
with a proud gesture. 

“It is true I am in desperate need of 
money,” she replied. 

“I mean,” said Blair, “is it true— 
about the diamonds?” 

Before the fire that leaped to her eyes 
his own wavered. 

“You dare!” she 
dare ask me that?” 

Harcourt’s laugh broke the pause that 
followed. 

“T have it!” he said. ‘Wait a mo- 
nient.” He almost ran from the room, 
to return after a few tense seconds with 
a book in his hand. ‘When I said, ‘Safe’ 
you replied, ‘Paradise.’ Rather, you 
started to reply, and changed it to ‘Para- 


breathed. “You 





guay.’ Of course ” He held up the 
volume. It was Milton’s “Paradise 
Lost.” Deliberately he extended his 


other hand, in the palm of which flashed 
the De Rivas necklace. 

Adele hid her eyes as if sight of the 
blazing jewels was more than she could 
bear. Blair stood absolutely stunned. 

Rudely—which is to say without 
knocking—Stuart Minturn strode into 
the room and into the midst of the silent 
group. 

“Oh, yes,” he said. “I saw you take 
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‘em from the shelf behind that book. I 
put ‘em there myself.” 

“That’s a lie,” said Adele and Har- 
court in the same breath, and looked at 
each other in well-nigh friendly fashion 
at being, for once, in accord. 

Blair tossed his hands in exaspera- 
tion. 

“For the love of heaven,” he groaned, 
“is this a joke, or what? Will any one 
tell me what’s true in this—this——” 

“I'll tell you,” said Adele. She 
glanced at the ornate clock above the 
fireplace. “Yes, I'll tell you,” she re- 
peated, apparently not disheartened be- 
cause of the circumstance that Stuart 
stepped protectingly to her side. “You 
were right in some of you psychoanaly- 
sis. I did come down the narrow, dark 
corridor. I did get a glimpse of Madame 
de Rivas at the turn. And then I saw 
a man’s hands reach out, catch her by 
the neck, and wrench the necklace loose.” 

She hid her face again for a moment. 

“T was too terrified to cry out at first, 
and then I was giad I hadn't.” 

“Glad!” The word was echoed by 
the three men in three different tones of 
incredulity, satisfaction, and reproach. 

“Because suddenly I recognized the 
man. He was Well, never mind 
his real name. He was called Francois 
here—Francois Blanc.” 

“My chauffeur!” Blair exclaimed. 

“I must have uttered some sound,” 
Adele went on, “because he turned to- 
ward me, and then we heard a noise 
like some one coming up the stairs. 
Frangois pushed the necklace at me—I 
can still see his eyes; I felt so sorry for 
him—and whispered: ‘Hide it for me— 
quick!’ in French.” 

Harcourt fixed his weasel eyes upon 
her. 

“And you did,” he said. 

“And I did,” Adele replied defiantly. 
“T ran down the back stairs, through the 
serving room, which was empty, and into 
the library.” 

Three amazed men heard the confes- 
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sion. But Stuart put an arm around 
her quivering shoulders. 

“Why?” he asked kindly. “Why did 
you hide stolen jewels for this chauf- 
feur: And why didn’t you return them 
to Madame de Rivas?” 

Adele’s dark eyes overflowed, but she 
did not lower them. 

“That chauffeur,” she said in a tremu- 
lous tone, “was the Frenchman who car- 
ried my brother in from No Man’s Land. 
And that woman was the beast who just 
escaped being executed at Douai for giv- 
ing information to the enemy.” 

Biair’s jaw dropped. Adele, glanc- 
ing again at the clock, spoke almost 
blithely : 

“Francois has had an hour and more 
to make his escape. You'll never get 
him. If you do, I'll swear I stole the 
necklace myself.” 

“Please!” Blair winced. 
would believe you, dear.” 

“You thought I might have done it,” 
Adele accused him ; “you had to ask me 
before you were sure.” 
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“I’m sure now,” Blair said huskily, 
holding out his hands. 

“So am I,” Adele retorted, a bit 
crueily, and gave Stuart all her heart in 
one deep glance. 

When Madame de Rivas’ gems had 
been returned to her, and she had been 
given, incidentally, her congé, Adele re- 
marked to the young man who had been 
trying for an hour to have an unin- 
terrupted moment with her: 

“As I was saying earlier in tne eve- 
ning, you left New York so hurriedly 
because——” 


“Your mother intimated ” Stuart 





n. 

Adele drew a profound breath. “Poor 
mamma! We shall all be paupers to- 
gether now. This is going to be a sad 
blow to Cecile, too.” 

Stuart looked sheepish. 

“T hate to tell you,” he began, “but 
that mining scheme I threw my money 
into was—was a bully good scheme 
after all.” 

“T don’t care,” replied Adele. 


SSS 


GYPSY FEET 


| WAS shod with gypsy’s feet 
On a boggy bit of marsh, 
Where the beeches moved like leopards 
And the wind was young and harsh, 


I know to spit a gypsy spell 

With words like dripping honey; 
I can change the bittersweet 

To little golden money. 


I know all the secret paths 
Where foxes go to die, 

And the lush and scented tangles 
Where the scarlet spiders lie. 


But all of it is tasteless 
As wind upon the snow— 

I simply cannot find the place 
Where all the dead moons go! 


JANE BarBarA ALEXANDER. 











"VE always thought that a shock is 

I more easily borne if it comes like— 

if I may coin a phrase—a bolt from 

the blue. So, waiting only until the old 

family husband had laid down his demi- 

tasse and gnawed off the end of his 
cigar, I said gently but firmly: 

“Tiny Totten is coming over to-night 
to teach us to play mah jong.” 

“That semibrain?” he moaned. “If 
she lives to be as old as the Ming 
dynasty, she’ll never learn the difference 
between pung and chow—if any.” 

“I know she’s not what you might 
call intellectual, dear, but she’s awfully 
pretty and charming, and she never says 
an unkind word about anybody.” 

“That’s what makes her so dull,” re- 
plied the ball and chain with an Oscar 
Wilde light in his eye. “That girl is 
certainly the vacancy in the great female 
trace.” 

“Well, I like her, and I want to learn 
to play, and you've got to. Dick is 
coming along, and they’ll be here any 
minute, so just let’s pretend you're a 
nice, amiable man.” 

“It'll be a struggle,” Rob grinned; 
“but I warn you—you weigh Tiny’s 
floating intellect down with anything as 
heavy as this new Chinese puzzle, and 
you'll sink it without a trace.” 

“Of course it’s a floating intellect— 
it’s ninety-nine and forty-four hun- 
dredths per cent pure. "Sa nifty! Now 
come on, darling; don’t be a human 
hangnail. Brace up and take it. like a 
little man. Here they are!” 

Dick Barnes staggered into our little 
nest bearing a large table, something 
that looked like an overgrown type- 
writer, and Tiny. 
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Puzzle 
By Miriam Howell 


“Molly, my angel! Heavenly to see 
you! What a cunning place you have! 
Of course, it’s quite a way out, but it’s 
nice when you get here, isn’t it?” 
screamed Tiny all in one gasp, and in 
that girlish fashion that I admit is 
slightly trying at times. “Rob, you’re 
going to adore mah jong! Let’s begin 
right away, shall we? I always wear my 
mandarin coat when I’m playing; it 
seems to give me the feeling of it better. 
You know: ancient China, and lotus 
blossoms, and bamboos, and—er—lotus 
blossoms, if you know what I mean. 
You could put on a kimono, Molly, but 
of course the boys strike a rather dis- 
cordant note in their dinner coats.” 

Tiny laughed brightly, 

“T’d be giad to don a pair of pajamas, 
if it’s essential, Tiny,” said Rob, “but 
I think, as we’re just learning, we'll be 
all right as we are. Besides, that would 
take time, and I can’t bear to wait an- 
other moment to find out all about jah 
mong.” 

“Mah jong, Rob,” she murmured pa- 
tiently. “You and Dick set up the ta- 
ble, and I'll tell you all about it.” 

We started to sit down, but Tiny 
stopped us, saying: 

“Oh, no, we've got to draw for places. 
You see, these four little white buttons 
are the winds of heaven . 

“Interesting, if true,” chirped Rob. 

“And we put them face down on the 
table and draw, East Wind having the 
choice of seats. Then South Wind sits 
at the right, West across the table, and 
North on East Wind’s left.” 

“Do you mean to say I went to all that 
trouble in my youth to learn the points 
of the compass, only to have you come 
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along and turn ‘em around?” cried Rob 
indignantly. 

“I’m sorry, but that’s the way it goes. 
You know, everything is backward in 
China—their civilization, and the way 
they read, and everything. See, Rob, 
you're East Wind. You choose your 
place and we’ll take ours.” 

Rob muttered something darkly that 
sounded like “choosing the quiet of the 
grave,” but he drew up a chair and the 
game was under way. 

“We play to the right—so much sim- 
pler, don’t you think, than playing to the 
left, like we do here in our quaint Oc- 
cidental fashion? And we play four 
rounds—that is, until everybody has 
been East Wind four times.” 

“But I thought I was East Wind,” 
protested my mate, as I sometimes call 
him. 

“But you can’t be East Wind all the 
time,” rebuked Tiny gently as one who 
says: “Now let Junior play with the en- 
gine for a while.” 

“First we build the Wall of China— 
oh, not really; I just mean the tiles, 
You see, these domino things are di- 
vided into suits. First, the special suits, 
which are Let me see, are the bam- 
boos and circles special suits, or are 
they straight? Oh, no, a circle couldn’t 
be straight, could it? I guess they’re 
specials. No, they’re straight. I always 
remember that because it’s so odd. And 
the dragons and winds are specials. 
Now, we build the wall by all drawing 
thirty-four tiles—oh, let’s play with the 
flowers and seasons and make it thirty- 
six.” 

“Goody, goody!” cried Rob. “We’re 
going to play with the flowers and sea- 
sons! It sounds like a folk dance.” 

We clutched frantically at the tiles, 
and with no small difficulty, I may tell 
you, we finally got them arranged in the 
racks. We threw dice, against Rob’s 
protest that it was a sacrilege to intro- 
duce them into a game like this, and 
Tiny was East Wind. 
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“Mine is the prevailing wind,” she ex- 
plained. 

“Right,” commented Rob. “How it 
has managed to hold out this long, 
through all these instructions, I don’t 
understand.” 

“You see, it’s like rummy. You try 
to get pairs, or sequences, or three or 
four of a kind, and you draw, play, and 
discard just the way you do in rummy. 
And when your hand is completed you 
go mah jong. Now, isn’t that simple?” 

“Before this hand is completed I’ll go 
nutty,” contributed Dick, who has just 
established a world’s record for suf- 
fering in silence. 

“You see,” said Tiny, “if the person 
on your left discards a tile that you 
need to complete three or four of a kind, 
you cry pung and take the tile. If it’s 
to complete a sequence, you call chow. 
Or is it pow and chung? I never can 
remember. No, it’s chow, because that’s 
the name of those sweet Chinese dogs. 
Shall we begin?” 

“Jove!” bellowed my caveman. “I 
thought we were almost through!” 

The game progressed after a flurry of 
counting that made us all dizzy. 

“When do we chow?” asked Dick. 

“Good gracious! Didn’t you have 
dinner before you came over?” 

“Don’t mind Rob,” said Tiny. “I al- 
ways say that he conceals a hand of 
velvet in a glove of iron.” 

Wouldn’t you know that the only 
epigram Tiny ever made in her life was 
made by accident? 

“When you’ve got three or four of a 
kind, you should expose them,” she went 
on, It sounded vaguely indelicate, but 
we assumed that it was all right. Dick 
turned up three dragons, and when I 
discarded one he yelled “Pow” in a tone 
that would take out any one’s permanent 
wave, and grabbed my dragon. 

“Oh!” cried Tiny. “That’s a kaong.” 

“Sounds like the Chinese for knock- 
out.” 

“Anyway, you shouldn’t say pow, 
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Dick; it’s pung. Didn’t I tell you that?” 
Only by threats of force was she pre- 
vented from telling us all over again. I 
didn’t like the idea of loose tiles—it 
seemed dangerous; but Tiny explained 
that it was just a technical term. 

“Why, Rob,” she cried as he went 
mah jong, “you’ve plucked the shadow 
of the moon from the depth of the 
sea.” 

“Did I? I swear I never meant to!” 

“Well, you did, and now we'll play 
our second wind.” 

“If I could only get mine,” groaned 
the so-called head of the house. 

“Rob, you don’t make me angry when 
you tease me, if that’s what you’re try- 
ing to do. Only I get terribly, terribly 
hurt, and I always betray it because my 
lip quivers,” and Tiny’s lip began to do 
its stuff. 

We managed to convince her that it 
was all just in fun, and that there was 
nothing “personal” in it, and after a 
few minutes the game was resumed. 
“The hand of heavenly joy” and “the 
hand of earthly joy,” which Tiny, for 
some reason, felt called upon to explain, 
caused what is known as no little diffi- 
culty, but, as none of us achieved either 
of them, it made little difference, and 
helped to fill up the evening merrily. 
Rob broke up the game long enough to 
go upstairs and compare the character 
tiles with the marks on his shirts, and 
came back to announce that either the 
mah jong creator or his laundry man 
was lying, because they didn’t say the 
same thing at all. Dick continually 
mixed his dragons with his characters 
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and, in the attempt to straighten him 
out and prevent his claiming mah jong 
at the wrong times, an unpleasant time 
was had by all. 

As the evening waned the only circles 
that I could discern clearly were the 
ones which I felt creeping round my 
eyes. Tiny had announced that the 
scoring was just a “teeny wee bit” dif- 
ficult when you were not exactly clubby 
with the game, and so she'd do it. It 
seems that there are bonuses and doubles 
and other strange beasts that must be 
considered. And she explained to our 
utter confusion that you could some- 
times run up a higher score by not win- 
ning than could the player who went 
mah jong, and, if you went mah jong in 
your own wind or the prevailing wind by 
either punging or chowing—I forget 
which—that added ‘to your score. We 
caught Tiny once with only twelve tiles 
in her hand, trying to go mah jong, and 
she was perfectly furious with Rob, and 
called him a cynical wretch, for counting 
them. 

Thus, with one thing and another, the 
evening passed merrily. And Rob and 
Dick punged and chowed with the raisin 
cake, while Tiny struggled with the 
score. With some strange joss up his 
sleeve, Rob had managed to win sixty 
dollars of Tiny’s very surplus funds, and 
Dick and I broke even. And as Rob 
parted with the speeding guests he 
beamed apologetically on Tiny and 
said: 

“Molly, if you can ever get Tiny into 
this house again, I'll nominate you for 
the Bok Peace Award.” 


Puzzle 


Gone, so clothing statisticians say, is the Sunday suit of our fathers—the 


Prince Albert suit with patent-leather shoes and shiny silk hat. 
with the haircloth sofa and the wax flowers under glass. 


buys a motor car, and wears his old suit. 
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“Foois become angels at a crossing,” 


Gone, together 
And in its stead father 


is the prophetic sign which greets the 


motorist at a busy crossing in Youngstown, Ohio. 




















A CAFE IN CAIRO 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


Barry Braxton, attaché at the American embassy in Constantinople, was sent 
to Cairo to deliver to Lord Raversham, British commissioner, important secret 
dispatches. While waiting for Raversham Barry went, on a tip from Henri Mant- 
zon, whom he had met in Constantinople, to the café of Zaradi in the Street of 
the Pomegranates. There he met and fell in love with Naida, a dancing girl of 
unusual beauty and brilliant mind, a protégée of Zaradi. 

On his return to his hotel he found an invitation from the Countess Tavarin 
to escort her to the Café l’Orient. There he met Lady Edenham, Raversham’s 
sister, and also a party of old friends from the States: Tom Hays, his wife Peg- 
gie, and his sister Rosamond. They treated him with marked coldness, and he 
discovered that they had seen Naida in his suite at the hotel, and misunderstood 
the situation. 

On returning to his rooms, however, Barry found that Naida had indeed been 
there. She had left a note to teli him that Zaradi was sending her down the river to 
the House of Stars and temporary confinement until the talk about the dead monk, 
who had been found murdered in the garden of Zaradi’s café, had blown over. 

That evening Barry recovered the dispatches for Lord Raversham from the 
hotel safe where he had deposited them, and took them with him to the reception 
Lady Edenham was giving for her brother. He delivered them to the British com- 
missioner with a feeling of tremendous relief that now he was free to follow 
Naida, only to discover when the packet was opened that it contained blank paper. 
Some one had lifted the seals, removed the dispatches, and resealed the envelope. 
He remembered Naida’s visit to his rooms. Well, now at least he was unhampered 
by any illusions about her. Determining to wring from her the destination of the 
stolen papers, Barry went, as arranged, to the House of Stars. He gained ad- 
mittance to the building unobserved, but in searching through the rooms he en- 
countered a tall, black-skinned Kabyle, who, recognizing the presence of a stranger, 
attacked him. 

Barry, felled by a knife thrust, regained consciousness to find himself being 
tended by Batooka and Naida. Maddened by his doubt of her, Barry accused 
Naida of stealing the dispatches. She acknowledged that she had done so, to pre- 
vent their being stolen for Zaradi. Meanwhile Zélie told Zaradi that she had 
arranged for the boy Sadek to steal the Drake letter from Raversham. Kali, 
learning from the Agha of Barry’s presence at the House of Stars, set out, 
intent on putting Barry out of the way and obtaining possession of Naida. 

That same evening Countess Tavarin returned from a trip into the desert, 
bringing with her a safe conduct for Barry Braxton, issued by the Said himself. 
On presenting herself to Lady Edenham, she learned to her horror that an 
attempt had been made on Raversham’s life. He was unconscious, but still living. 

Fearing for Barry's safety, the countess, with Tom Hays and Mantzon, went 
direct to Zaradi to demand Barry’s safe return. Zaradi promised to trace him. 

Just before dawn Naida, watching over her lover in the House of Stars, was 
terrified by the sudden arrival of Kali and the Agha. Refused admittance, Kali 
found entrance through the long-disused Well of Swords. He and the Agha had 
overcome and bound the wounded man, and Kali had forced Naida to dance for 
him for the further torture of the young American, when Zaradi’s unexpected 
arrival put an end to his plans of vengeance. Fearful of losing his victim, yet 
dreading Zaradi’s wrath, if it were discovered that he was responsible for Barry’s 
death, Kali ordered the Agha to hurl the helplessly bound man into the river. 






























CHAPTER XX. 
HE Agha rushed forward, seized 

I the bound figure of Barry, and 

swung it up across his massive 
shoulders, dragging at the straining 
ropes as if he had been handling a sacked 
carcass. 

Before the full revelation of what he 
meant to do burst upon her Naida turned 
to see him mounting the terraced steps 
leading to the stone parapet which over- 
hung the river. Smooth as the sides of 
the pyramids, the palace walls sloped 
downward over a hundred feet. Scat- 
tered palms leaned negligently along 
its base above the murmuring Nile. A 
peculiar rose glow seemed gradually to 
suffuse the entire panorama of water, 
land, and sky as the sun rose behind the 
Mokattam Hills. It was as if light had 
sprung into being beneath the salmon- 
colored earth, so vividly came the re- 
sponse, Against the lightening exterior 
the figure of the Agha stood out like 
some monstrous jinni shape as he 
steadied his foot on the parapet, and 
heaved the form of the American over 
his bent neck. 

The scream of Naida broke the tense 
silence. Kali watched her agonized face 
with keenest pleasure, his white, even 
teeth bared in a slight smile. But before 
he grasped her intent she had evaded 
him, turned about with uplifted, blanched 
face, and fled up the long, low steps, 

Calling out to the Agha to stop her, 
Kali drew his revolver and fired over 
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her head. Ibn M’zab placed himself in 
her way at the parapet, but gave a high- 
pitched, protesting scream and plunged 
headlong down into the terraced garden 
below, Batooka’s blade deep in his side. 

The old woman guarded the way, 
swaying from side to side like an old 
ape, her teeth bared, her black eyes 
gleaming delightedly at this moment of 
high reckoning, the finale to her years 
of hatred, 

Naida’s figure stood poised an instant 
against the radiant dawn. She threw off 
her last impeding veils, leaving only the 
clinging silken undergarment. The sec- 
ond shot rang out at the instant when 
she took the dive, curving out cleanly 
from the high stone parapet down into 
the river. 

Kali leaped by Batooka, and she 
laughed at him shrilly as he stared down 
into the semidarkness of rushes and 
overhanging palms along the shadowy 
margin. As if she were the very per- 
sonification to him of defeat and oppo- 
sition, Kali wheeled about and shot her. 
Faint cries came from the lower part of 
the palace, heavy, imperative pounding 
on the barred doors of the harem, but 
still he stood there, gazing down énto 
the river after the girl who had cheated 
him. 

Batooka’s last outcry reached the ears 
of Naida when she rose to the surface. 
Here beneath the harem garden wall, 
there had been a deep swimming pool 
for the women in the old days. Even 
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now the river slipped by the rushes in 
an incurved shore line, and she dove 
again into the masses of entangling lily 
roots, groping desperately along the 
slimy, muddy bottom until she found 
what she sought. She dragged at the 
cord, pulled Barry’s head to her shoul- 
der, and waded into the shallow water, 
listening eagerly. Around the wall near 
the landing place a felucca moved cau- 
tiously out from the shelter of the over- 
hanging shrubbery and trees where it 
had lain in hiding. As she held her 
breath in fear of Kali, Haddad’s figure 
stood erect, then slipped over the side 
of the boat and swam out toward her. 
She beckoned eagerly. 

“Get him into the boat,” she whis- 
pered. “Quick, Kali is there.” 

“There are two,” Haddad replied, 
peering back at the landing place. “I 
have watched. Zaradi’s motor boat lies 
there also.” 

They lifted Barry into the bottom of 
the felucca. He was unconscious but 
breathing. The morning breeze had 
freshened, filling the long, pointed sails 
as Haddad let them out. They slipped 
out into the river, heading downstream 
toward Cairo as Kali reached the land- 
ing place. 

“He has seen us,” Haddad said. 
Agha is not with him.” 

“The Agha was killed by Batooka,” 
Naida told him. Pillowing Barry’s 
head on her breast, she looked back at 
the gliding shadow which followed their 
own half circle of widening ripples into 
midstream. She saw it swerve out, and 
take the wind in its larger sails like a 
racer. Her eyes measured the lessening 
distance between them. 

“Keep to the shore,” she advised. 

The eyes of Haddad gleamed with un- 
derstanding. He took a zigzag course 
baffling to the larger, clumsier boat, and 
still it gained upon them. She reached 
down in the wet, clinging folds of the 
long silk sash bound tightly about her 
waist and hips, and drew out a flat cigar- 
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ette case of black-and-gold Turkish 
enamel. 

“If he lives,” she said, holding it up 
in her hand, “tell him for me to give this 
to Lord Raversham, And if he dies, 
you will do it because I love him, Had- 
dad. The letter is inside.” 

She slipped the enamel case within 
the pocket of Barry’s shirt and pinned 
it there with the gold clasp that had held 
her veil over her hair, and pressed her 
cheek close against his chilled face. 

“Dearest and well beloved,” she whis- 
pered, “perhaps this is good-by. May 
you understand.” Her eyes closed an 
instant, the tears heavy on the long 
dark lashes. Then she rose erect at the 
stern of the boat, and stepped upon the 
small deck. The felucca of Kali had 
approached within a few hundred yards, 
She could see his dark, evil face as he 
leaned far over the keeling side, taking 
every chance for pursuit. They were 
approaching the old ruins of the aqueduct 
opposite Roda Island when, without 
warning, she took the dive from the 
boat. 

Kali saw and was mystified at the 
unexpected maneuver. Yet he guessed 
at her purpose and cursed her for her 
strategy. It was a choice between fol- 
lowing the felucca of Haddad to Cairo, 
of capturing Barry Braxton and taking 
from him what Islam needed and de- 
sired at that crisis more than all else, 
or following Naida. The head of the 
girl rose to the surface in the river’s 
current, and as she headed straight for 
the embankment he threw discretion and 
patriotism to the four winds, swerved 
out in a half moon, and followed her. 
The dark, swarthy skin was drawn tight 
over the working muscles of his lean 
face in deep furrows, lips strained back 
against bared teeth. Out of the whole 
gamble of life there seemed at this in- 
stant only the one stake worth hazard- 
ing all for. 

He had followed her at first in blind 
rage at her outwitting him. With Zaradi 
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himself hammering for admittance on the 
outer doors of the harem, there had been 
small choice of action. It was sure 
death if the Moslem leader discovered 
him there in the sanctuary of Naida with 
the girl gone. He knew that only the 
Agha was aware of his journey by night 
to the House of Stars. If he could 
make his escape now, unrecognized by 
Zaradi, there was no need of his being 
suspected or implicated in the death of 
the American. He believed that Brax- 
ton, bound hand and foot, lay drowned 
in the slimy river at the bottom of the 
old pool. Yet Zaradi, he knew, was 
there now to protect him, to insure safe- 
conduct back to Cairo, according to or- 
ders from the high council, 

The pounding on the doors grew 
heavier, the tumult in the lower part of 
the palace grew louder. He cursed him- 
self for firing shots when a knife blade 
was silent. Ripping off the enshrouding 
brown burka from the body of Batooka, 
he wrapped it about himself, covering 
his head, assuming the posture of the 
old woman when he raised the heavy 
bars, and swung back the doors. When 
the Egyptian strode by the cringing fig- 
ure into the high vaulted passageway he 
called back a summons for Naida, but 
Kali had vanished, leaving the burka 
jammed behind a couch in the central 
hall. 

Zaradi had traversed the full length 
of the deserted rooms, alert and sus- 
picious, reading the tale of the dawn de- 
bauch with understanding eyes. The 
hanging lamps shone garishly in the 
growing daylight ; on the divan lay frag- 
ments of Kali’s feast, tumbled goblets 
and empty flagons. When he passed out 
to the broad loggia above the garden 
Batooka’s body caught his eye instantly, 
crumpled in.a shapeless heap on the 
steps leading to the parapet. He did 
not see the Agha’s, hidden by the tall 
shrubbery of the fountain. Women of 
the household crowded fearfully in the 
outer corridors. Their frightened, 
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moaning cries reached him, yet he moved 
about leisurely, astute and cautious, seek- 
ing what he believed was there. 

Suddenly as he leaned over the stone 
parapet a wisp of crimson-and-silver 
gauze fluttered lazily out on the river 
breeze: Naida’s veil, mute witness of 
the girl who had passed that way to 
follow her lover to death. This was 
Zaradi’s interpretation as he sought to 
penetrate the soft amber haze along the 
Nile. When he called her name the 
flapping of wings rose from the rushes. 
There was no sign of any human being 
there, but out on the river’s lustrous 
blue he saw the smaller felucca glide 
from the palace embankment and raise 
full sail. 

A strange, gasping moan came from 
the old woman, curses muttered in 
agony. Her eyes opened, peering about 
for the man whom she hated. Finding 
Zaradi, she recognized him with a dry, 
wrinkled grin. 

“Gone,” she quavered, one finger 
lifted urcertainly. “Kali killed them. 
Death of a dog to him, son of a thou- 
sand pigs, ugh!” A spasm of pain 
knotted her face, and she was suddenly 
stilled. There was no sign of agitation 
nor excitement on Zaradi’s serene face 
when he passed out to the corridor. He 
gave the older women orders briefly, 
went down to the lower court, and told 
the porter to arouse Ibn M’zab. 

“Tbn M’zab is with Batooka, master,” 
the man exclaimed volubly. “He went 
up with Selim Kali two hours ago. 
They feasted and danced before dawn. 
The players can tell you. Then came 
the firing, and even now Kali himself 
dashed past me like a running shadow, 
and took to his boat.” 

“No other passed here?” 

“No other, master.” 

On the stone steps leading to the 
landing place his own personal servant 
awaited him, Shaheen Ferad, a stocky, 
middle-aged Turk. Briefly he corrobo- 
rated the porter’s testimony, pointing 
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to the two feluccas taking now to mid- 
stream. 

“Follow,” Zaradi ordered, stepping 
into the motor boat. 

“Which one, master?” Ferad asked, 
gazing keenly at the racing boats. 
“They take not the same course.” 

Apparently they were separating. 
Zaradi stared at the confusing move- 
ments, the smaller one hastening down 
the river, the larger one dropping be- 
hind, and turning shoreward. The shift- 
ing dawn haze of gold-shot amethyst 
and mauve concealed the object of this 
maneuver. 

“Follow Selim Kali,” he said quietly. 
The motor boat shot out from the land- 
ing, keeping near the east bank of the 
Nile below the House of Stars, 


CHAPTER XXI, 


Swimming with long overhand strokes 
Naida aimed for the river embankment. 
She felt no fear for herself, only a 
fierce desire to protect and save Barry in 
his helplessness. She was exultant over 
tricking Kali. Haddad would keep faith 
with her, she knew, would see that Barry 
was cared for as soon as he reached 
Cairo, and brought into communication 
with Hays and his other friends. 

Something of the Orient’s fatalism 
had become a part of her outlook on 
life. Zaradi’s favorite saying was a 
brief renunciation of all personal re- 
sponsibility: ““Whatever is, is best.” 

She had no fear of death. Perhaps 
the edge had been taken off her nerves 
early in life by the sights she had wit- 
nessed at the oasis encampment and in 
the café on the Street of Pomegranates. 
Now as she swam through the cool, 
flowing water it rested and calmed her 
after the feverish horror of the night. 
Before her rose the bank with its scat- 
tered palms and salmon-red earth. The 
old ruins of the aqueduct reared from 


—the dry ground farther up the shore. 


{n the distance the mosques and min- 
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arets of old Cairo rose against the deep- 
ening glory of the sunrise sky like some 
enchanted Arabian palace, jinn raised 
in the clouds. Behind her came the 
black-and-orange sails of Kali’s felucca, 
shadowing the clear water in her wake. 

She slipped out of sight, swift and 
graceful as a native boy, trying to evade 
him, but Kali headed the boat straight 
shoreward, and plunged in after her. As 
he rose to the surface her voice came 
to him tauntingly from the tall green 
rushes. 

“Kali deserts the cause of Islam to 
follow a girl. You are always a fool, 
Kali. I knew that you would come 
after me. You flounder and stumble in 
the mud like a great crocodile. What 
will Zaradi and the high council say 
when they hear of how you let your 
quarry escape? Kali who leaves all to 
chase after a woman; Kali the harem 
thief os 

She held her breath, listening. The 
bulrushes crashed on either side like 
blades of grass as he forced his way 
through them, seeking her. Aroused in 
alarm, the water fowl scattered before 
him, ibis and heron taking to the air 
lanes for safety: She bent low, gliding 
among the swaying, tall green spears 
until she gained the firmer ground. 

Kali plunged after her, ruthless, blind 
with rage at her ridicule and elusiveness, 
weaponless now since the water had 
made his revolver useless. She pulled 
herself up on the bank, looking about 
for any chance of help. At this point 
the Nile shore rose in bluffs that slipped 
off to blend in the hills. Farther down- 
stream some native women were draw- 
ing water up in goatskins, their blue-and- 
otange one-piece gowns mere flecks of 
color splashed on the middle distance. 

The soft throb of a motor came from 
somewhere out in the river. Naida 
heard it, but in the extreme tension of 
the moment failed to connect it with 
Zaradi. Her thoughts fled on to Barry 





Braxton. It was for him, she knew now, 
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that she could kill Kali, not for her- 
self. Clenched fast at her side, she held 
the curved Turkish dagger, a woman’s 
weapon in its jeweled artistry, and yet 
deadly as a scimitar. 

In this final supreme encounter a scene 
flashed across her memory, something 
that had happened at the Arab village 
of her childhood. A dog had gone sud- 
denly mad and fastened its teeth in the 
shoulder of a girl playmate. She had 
seized a knife and struck at it again 
and again in blind rage, and when the 
women came rushing to help the dog lay 
dead. The same strange, fierce exalta- 
tion of hate swept over her now, that 
this one man should have the power to 
menace Barry or herself through his 
lawless passion. 

Seeing that she was armed, Kali 
stopped short. Not a sound came from 
her pale lips, but in her wide eyes he 
read a peculiar fearlessness, an utter 
abnegation of self, a high challenge to 
him to dare to take her freedom or her 
love. The next instant he had flung 
himself upon her, striving by sheer 
strength to overpower her. His hand 
gripped her wrist, crushing the tender 
flesh and bones remorselessly, twisting it 
in torture until the dagger fell from her 
grasp to the red earth. 

In the sudden triumph a savage re- 
action possessed him, sweeping aside his 
last caution over consequences. Once 
in the felucca, he would turn about and 
make for a point on the upper Nile 
where it would be easy to take to the 
open desert with her. She fought back 
desperately, but he conquered her, in- 
flicting pain unsparingly, almost with 
keen pleasure, his steellike hands wrench- 
ing her deljcate, half-clad form into sub- 
mission as she struggled to free herself. 
When her teeth sank deep into the mus- 
cles of his forearm he struck at her 
deliberately, and her body became a dead 
. weight over his arm as she lost con- 
sciousness. 

Shouldering her as he would have 
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done a child, he scrambled down the 
embankment and waded out in the river 
to where the felucca had grounded. In 
its stern were piles of cushions, and on 
these he laid her as the first brilliant 
rays expanded above the hills. But 
when he attempted to follow her there 
came a sharp report from the river 
where the motor boat drifted noiselessly, 

Kali seemed to pause in amazement 
that fate should put a check upon his 
hour of fulfillment. Balanced halfway 
on the gunwale, he pitched back into 
the water. Ferad’s steady hand started 
up the engine again. In from mid- 
current the boat glided until it came 
alongside the felucca, Zaradi gave or- 
ders in a quiet voice, his face a mask 
of serenity. He had watched the entire 
action between Naida and the Bedouin 
with controlled patience, awaiting the 
moment when she could not be exposed 
to danger from the shot. It had come 
when Kali had laid her on the cushions, 
With absolute, deadly surety, the 
Egyptian had taken aim at the gleaming, 
dripping figure of bronze uprising from 
the river, and had fired. 

Now he directed the raising of the 
body from the shallow, transparent 
water. Deftly Ferad weighted it with 
the two iron rings used in mooring; 
then he fastened it with a rope at the 
stern of the motor boat, towed it out 
into midstream, and let it sink to the 
river bottom. Zaradi watched the wid- 
ening circle of ripples with calm, judi- 
cial eyes. He permitted no other hands” 
but his to lift the unconscious girl from 
the felucca over into the other boat. He 
slipped off his own outer garment, the 
habitual black-embroidered coat which 
he affected, and wrapped it closely about 
the slim, beautiful form, lifting her 
with the strength and ease of one who 
had known long military service in his 
youth. 

As the boat headed for Cairo he sat 
beside her, stroking her chilled hands, 
moving back the damp, clustering curls 
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from her forehead with a tender touch. 
There was no shadow of regret in the 
mind of Zaradi the Just for what he 
had just done, no fear of consequences, 
nothing but a silent, acquiescent tribute 
to the unseen forces of life which form 
the ultimate court of last appeal in hu- 
man lives. 

Fatalist always, he knew when the 
culminating moment arrived. In his 
years of calculation over the future of 
the girl Naida every possible contin- 
gency had been taken under considera- 
tion and guarded against, except the 
possible resurgence in her own nature 
of the law of heredity. To all intents 
and purposes, she was one of the many 
Arab children at Daid-el-Marar, raised 
in his sister’s family, tended by Batooka, 
He had permitted this to happen, believ- 
ing that so she would imbibe in child- 
hood Arab characteristics and customs 
which should become ineffaceable, part 
of her very nature, 

The English mother who lay buried in 
sand was as if she had never been. The 
father had returned to England. Like 
a snow-white veil, she was to be dipped 
into Eastern dyes and forever changed 
in self and temperament. But now he 
realized the futility of it all. The white 
blood had conquered. Fixed and com- 
pulsory as the character of wind-blown 
seeds, the racial characteristics had as- 
serted themselves as she had developed 
into womanhood until they had attained 
dominance. Instinctively when the right 
hour arrived she had given her love 
to one of her own kind, 

Before the arrival of Barry Braxton 
in Cairo Zaradi had already suspected 
that the girl had discovered her origin. 
Kali had spied upon her meetings with 
the young monk, and had killed him, be- 
lieving that he was persuading her to 
leave for Europe with him, but Zaradi 
guessed the truth. He had sent then 
for Fabian Caselli, had put the matter 
to him, asking if he had ever told Naida 
that her parents were Christians. 
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Caselli had taken immediate umbrage 
at the intimation, and by his vehement 
denial had confirmed Zaradi’s suspicion. 
Unproven though his dowbt might be, 
he had always secretly considered Ca- 
selli a possible agent of the unbelievers. 
Perhaps in this way the ex-priest hoped 
to wipe out the old blot of apostasy. 
And this, too, had interested Zaradi, 
more than any plan to check him. Mo- 
tivation in human minds fascinated him 
like a secret science. Rapt as he was in 
his dream of Pan-Islam empire, an 
abstract thinker who had resented vio- 
lence save as a last argument, the 
Egyptian still held to the ideal of per- 
sonal sacrifice where it aided the ulti- 
mate gain. 

He had listened in turn to the argu- 
ments of Zélie de Marigny and Selim 
Kali concerning Naida. Tacitly he had 
permitted the Bedouin’s assumption, that 
the girl would be given him as his re- 
ward, to go undenied. At this crucial 
time Kali’s influence was imperative, his 
power to ‘blend together cohesively the 
desert factions beyond Daid-el-Marar. 
Usually in the past even when the desert 
chieftains had gathered to the Turkish 
councils there had been a deadlock when 
the racial natures clashed. Zaradi’s 
greatest value to the high council had 
been his gift of fusing the differences 
and antagonism of both elements into 
the new commonweal of National Egypt, 

Speeding down the widening river 
now, the past opened like a panorama 
before his brooding mind. He did not 
see the dawning beauty of the vivid sun- 
rise, but sat motionless beside the girl, 
watching her with grave, tender eyes. 

There came back to him the night 
when Zélie, stripped of all.she most 
desired in life, deserted by her English 
lover, a bit of flotsam on the night life 
of Cairo, had drifted into his café and 
offered her services as diplomatic spy. 
She had proven faithful, subtle, valuable 
until the time when Colonel Alastair- 
Ker returned to the British service in 
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Egypt. It had enraged Zélie that he 
should dare to return with the girl he 
had made his wife, there to the very 
scene of their mad romance, and she 
had come to Zaradi to ask for payment, 
not in money this time, but in retaliation 
on the man she hated now. 

As if she had been in league with 
evil, after Zaradi had advised her to for- 
get there had come the answer to her 
desire. Trouble arose over what the 
British termed an “unfortunate inci- 
dent.” There was the shooting of some 
pigeons in an outlying Arab village, a 
few unofficial clashes between officers 
and natives, and restlessness spread out 
among the Moslems like smoldering fire 
fanned. Alastair-Ker had been sent out 
in command of an engineering corps 
bound across the desert to the unfriendly 
sector of wild country beyond Daid-el- 
Marar. His wife, Evelyn, had accom- 
panied him with their infant daughter. 
During the absence from the encamp- 
ment of her husband and all but native 
servants she had found herself sur- 
rounded by the embittered, fanatical 
tribesmen. When Alastair-Ker returned 
to camp all trace had been as completely 
obliterated as if a simoom had swept 
over the desert. 

All this Zélie had related with rest- 
less, brooding eyes in which lay no tri- 
umph or satisfaction, Revenge had been 
bitter sweet through the blunder of 
Selim Kali. The wife had been shot 
dead, but the girl child had been carried 
off to the oasis encampment. 

“And now, since she lives, I want her 
trained as the Ouled-Nails, I want her 
daughter and his to know the life of dal- 
liance he taunted me with, to become 
all that he named me. I want to face 
him some day, and tell him this, show 
him his daughter, and see the look in 
his eyes. What is your price, Achmed ?” 

Zaradi had thought the matter over. 
With a woman’s secret malice and desire 
for revenge he had no sympathy, but 
where these could be used to advantage 
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for the advancement of Islam, there lay 
a value. André Fromelin had been re- 
cently appointed special envoy to the 
Egyptian conference. He was young, 
avaricious, ambitious politically, He 
was known to be the figurehead of cer- 
tain French commercial interests in the 
Near East. Zaradi named his price 
Zélie was to deliver Fromelin absolutely 
into the hands of Islam when the right 
moment arrived, was to spy upon and 
betray him constantly, was to be the eyes 
of diplomatic France in Cairo. She had 
agreed to the terms, and the protection 
of Zaradi enfolded the child of Evelyn 
Alastair-Ker. 

He had never known her Christian 
name. Naida she was called for the 
rose-tipped lotus bud. When the time 
arrived Batooka had brought her to the 
Street of Pomegranates, a slim, exquisite 
girl child of nine, trained to all supple 
grace and charm, a girl who rode like 
an Arab boy, and who danced already 
with the mysterious alluring abandon of 
the Ouled-Nails themselves who awaited 
the caravans on the edge of the tan- 
gerine-tinted desert. 

Aloof and obedient, with all the dis- 
tinction and thoroughbred air that was 
her birthright, she had stepped into the 
loveless, disciplined life of Zaradi like 
some unseen influence softening, sooth- 
ing, infinitely charming. With no intent 
on his part, he had become deeply in- 
terested through Caselli’s astonishing re- 
ports of her receptive, eager mind. Then 
it had come as a revelation, to find him- 
self an admired and beloved object in 
the child’s eyes, instead of an object of 
fear to her. 

Later when both Zélie and Caselli 
pronounced her perfect he had permitted 
her to dance for specially selected guests, 
always under his own eyes. Zélie’s 





charge had become blurred by the pass- 
age of time, and his own affection for 
the girl, until the death of the monk 
had made him suspicious, and had dis- 
Given the op- 


turbed his faith in her. 
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portunity and the justification, he felt 
that she would betray him and the cause 
he stood for, 

Therefore, at this hour he felt a deep 
relief. Kismet had appeared to wrench 
from his hand the controlling lever. He 
faced the inevitable dénouement ahead 
with serenity. 

Naida stirred uneasily, frowned as 
she wakened to remembrance, clenched 
her hands tightly. Her lashes lifted in 
bewilderment to the golden splendor of 
the sunrise, the dazzling brilliance of 
river and sky, the nearing view of Cairo. 
Then back to the calm face of Zaradi, 
his chin resting on one palm while he 
regarded her benignly. Into her own 
there flashed the look of a child, uncer- 
tain of its punishment, defiant, too, and 
jealous of its personal rights. 

“Kali is dead,” he told her. 
is the American?” 

She raised herself on her elbow, full 
remembrance returning, her eyes filled 
with entreaty as she looked up at him. 

“Take me to him, Zaradi. What am 
I but a woman who loves? I am not 
afraid of even you; I fear only for 
him.” 

“I came to save him. I bear safe- 
conduct for him from the high council.” 
His eyes regarded her with compassion, 
“It is not I who will bring you to- 
gether, my child; it is the mighty, in- 
scrutable law of kismet.” 

Her gaze wavered, 
clarity of his own. 
the realization th 


“Where 


fell before the 
There came to her 
at in nobleness of char- 


acter there is no race. She had betrayed 

Zaradi and the cause he represented 
I 

when both had menaced the man she 


loved. Caselli had told her secretly the 
same —— the young monk ch 3 whis- 
pered to her in the garden when he had 
begged her to act as a spy in the café: 
that she was of Christian parentage. 
Still she had hesjtated, feeling a certain 
allegiance to Zaradi for his care and 
protection of her. Caselli had added 
additional persuasion, revealing to her 
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the compact between Zélie.de Marigny 
and Zaradi, and yet she had not seemed 
to feel the awakening of womanhood 
until her eyes had encountered those of 
Barry Braxton that first night in the 
upper café when she had been com- 
manded to dance for him, 

A wave of contrition surged through 
her, her hands reached out to his in 
quick appeal. 

“Do not blame him. When I knew 
that I loved him I could not do as you 
had ordered. If I had given the Drake 
letter to you, it would have discredited 
and ruined him. I went with Haddad 
to his rooms at the hotel and stole it 
the same way you had advised. I used 
your own method even to resealing the 
envelope with the same wax. I took 
the letter with me to the House of Stars 
to prevent it falling into the Moslem 
hands, and left a message for him to 
follow me there.” 

“Where is it now, this 
radi asked calmly. 

Her eyes looked ahead over the river’s 
expanse. There was no sign of the 
small felucca with the blue-and-yellow 
sail. 

“T do not know,” she answered with 
a strange slow smile of happiness. 
Zaradi’s expression did not change. He 

directed Ferad to take the first landing, 
nearest the Street of Pomegranates in 
the Arab quarter. 


’ Za- 


letter ?’ 


CHAPTER XXII. 


After a restless, wakeful night 
queline Tavarin took her choc 
hours earlier than usual, dressed, and 
hurried to Lady Edenham’s suite. No 
word had come from Barry, she learned. 
Lord Raversham was out of danger, but 
suffering from the effects of ‘the in- 
sidious attack. 

“Tt is impossible to disturb 
doctors have warned me. He must have 
absolute quiet and no nervous shock. 
The reaction his 
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heart in its weakened state. I could not 
even give him Mr, Mantzon’s message. 

“Mantzon?” The countess raised her 
eyebrows with a slight smile. “I left 
him around two this morning. Why 
should he have anything of importance 
to tell Raversham? Was it concerning 
Barry?” 

“He did not say; merely that it was 
of vital importance. I have been so 
nervous and agitated myself from this 
terrible affair that I did not urge him 
to explain.” 

“Surely.” Jacqueline waited until she 
had returned to her own rooms. Then 
she deliberately called up Mantzon, 

“Why does the sun rise so early this 
morning in its splendor?” he inquired 
ardently, 

“Curiosity to discover why you wish 
to have a private interview with a cer- 
tain special commissioner at this untimely 
hour.” Her voice was cool and confi- 
dent. Instantly he dropped the courtier 
manner and was himself. 

“Tt is of enormous importance, that 
which I must tell him—a discovery 
which I have made. I cannot impart it 
to you over the wire, and feared to dis- 
turb you.” 

“Then come to me now,” she invited. 

He joined her within a few minutes, 
groomed perfectly as usual, always 
slightly in advance of the mode. Ignor- 
ing the armchair she designated, he paced 
the floor before the open windows, 
frowning heavily. 

“Wheels within wheels always in in- 
trigue,” he said impressively. “I have 
already told you that my mother knew 
Zélie de Marigny when she was at the 
height of her popularity in Paris. I 
know her life history from the moment 
she fled with Alastair-Ker to Egypt. I 
have made it my special business re- 
cently to discover all that I could con- 
cerning her and Fromelin because I 
wished to have them both in my power 
at this crucial time. Now he has been 


discredited, but Zélie de Marigny is a 
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menace to the entire diplomatic group 
here in Cairo. One thing, however, she 
is ignorant of a 

“But I am not.” She smiled across 
the table at him enigmatically. “I know 
already what you have discovered, and 
possibly from the same source. Secret 
influences are working now, my friend, 
far beyond our power to control. Every- 
thing depends for the time being on 
the life of Raversham himself. He must 
live and stand ready to direct and sta- 
bilize the present crisis here.” 

“And what if Braxton has 
killed ?” 

Her beautiful face shadowed visibly. 

“If they kill him,” she answered 
quietly, “I will throw the whole weight 
of my oil holdings into American hands.” 

“You are crazy, Jacqueline,” he ex- 
claimed. “You have prided your- 
self on being free from women’s weak- 
nesses, and now for a mood, a whim of 
the moment, you cast me aside 4 

“You mean Russia?” She shook her 
head slowly. “I am sick of unrest, 
Henri. I hate intrigue, and all that 
makes for war. I have watched the in- 
side secret workings of nations for years 
and find only disgust and pity for human 
greed and blindness. America, too, is 
greedy, but with the great good nature 
of youth. While she reaches out and 
takes she gives likewise, lavishly, grandil- 
oquently, if you like, but at least gener- 
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ously. She will get all that she can out 
of the Near East, but she will also 


divide where it is right and expedient; 
she would rebuild and establish where 
others sweep aside the native honor and 
ignore the individual dignity of race. 
The Turk and Arab will traffic with 
her because they feel they are not de- 
spised. So you see that I have chosen, 
whether he lives or dies.” 

“Not because of all these superficial 
arguments,” he accused hotly, “but be- 
cause you love him.” 

“You cannot talk without becoming 
personal,” she said with sudden reserve. 
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“Be careful, Henri. The river looks 
shallow but the undercurrents are deeper 
than you guess. There is a rare old 
motto that the count admired and fol- 
lowed: ‘Never set in motion forces 
which you cannot control.’ It is your 
credulity which makes you dangerous. 
Better give up international agency, and 
return to beauty. Your rugs were the 
most poetical and exquisite that I have 
ever seen.” 

He stared back at her, speechless at 
her finality, his face reddening dully. 

“Still, if Zaradi balks, what is the 
good of all your conclusions?” he 
taunted. “Barry is missing, the con- 
ference has already been set for to-night, 
and Raversham lies in a critical state. 
One signal from Zaradi and Cairo blazes 
with revolution. He is the secret agent 
here of the high council.” 

“Well, what of it?” she asked. “I 
knew he was when I came here.” 

Mantzon continued eagerly : 

“He has been tricked. No man for- 
gives that, especially when it is by a 
woman. While his spies were closing in 
on Braxton with orders to get the Drake 
communication at all hazards, and he 
had finally been lured to the House of 
Stars, you appear with the order for 
safe-conduct signed by the Said himself, 
and Zaradi finds himself overruled.” 

“I was not the first woman to do this,” 
she smiled, “What about the girl Naida? 
Do you imagine for one instant that 
Zaradi ever sent her to this hotel at 
night to steal into Braxton’s room and 
get the letter? No, Henri, there was 
more to that little episode than either 
you or I can guess. Zaradi did not 
know of her visit here, else why should 
the attempt be made again on Raver- 
sham last night? And there is more to 
it than the fact that the girl was at- 
tracted to Barry while she danced for 
him in the café. Some deeper purpose 
lay back of her act, something that 
evades me when I try to reach it.” 

The telephone rang on the stand by 
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the door, and she moved across the room 
to answer it. 

“Hello. Yes, Harriet.” She listened 
eagerly, her whole manner changing. 
“When did he call you? Oh, this is too 
wonderful. I will be with you in a mo- 
ment.” She turned quickly about, and 
looked at Mantzon with sparkling, exult- 
ant eyes. “Hays has just notified Lady 
Edenham that he has positive word of 
Braxton’s safety.” 

Mantzon did not answer. Through 
his mind there passed a résumé of all 
he had urged on the countess and she 
had refused. Underlying his character 
was an ingrained streak of obstinacy, of 
pertinacity. To lose was to lower him- 
self in his own self-esteem. Also, pos- 
sibly, there was the idea that, if he could 
convince her she was wrong, then 
Jacqueline herself would give him her 
admiration and love. Intrigue had al- 
ways been his key to success. Never by 
open methods had he been able to coerce 
or persuade others. He turned to her 
with his usual persuasive smile. 

“T will not detain you longer, madame 
la comtesse. It was most charming of 
you to grant me even this brief inter- 
view at a time when you are so engaged 
in important matters.” 

She glanced at him speculatively, mus- 
ingly. 

“Just exactly what lies behind that 
remark, Henri?” 

He shrugged his shoulders, bowed 
low, and strolled toward the door. 

“I am: sure there is a hidden threat 
in what you say. You and Caselli and 
Zélie de Marigny, a trio of diplomatic 
sharpers, living by your wits! You have 
this knowledge of her now, and would 
use it ruthlessly as leverage to force 
Raversham’s hand.” 

“It has been done before with much 
success,” he returned happily. “He 


stands on the eve of a great political 
coup. Should he succeed in giving Eng- 
land a graceful and effective exit out 
of Egypt, and still preserve her com- 
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mercial advantages in the Near East, 
he will go farther, perhaps attain the 
premiership. He cannot afford a scan- 
dal at this time, no matter how pic- 
turesque. Therefore——” 

“You would not dare-to tell him this 
now,” she said imperatively, and he 
smiled back, impertubable, satisfied. 

Mantzon shrugged carelessly. 

“Not I,” he agreed. “I shall tell 
Zaradi.” 

After he had gone she stood staring 
before her with wide, troubled eyes un- 
til the memory of her promise to Lady 
Edenham recalled her to the present. 
The secret scandal in Raversham’s past 
life had come to her through an unex- 
pected source. In securing the order 
for Barry’s safe-conduct, she had met 
the Said’s aid, an Arab who had known 
her husband, Count Tavarin. She had 
listened in amazement when he re- 
counted to her the reason why the Brit- 
ish special commissioner was distrusted 
by the tribesmen of the desert. 

“But this happened a long time ago,” 
she had protested. 

He had lifted his calm, finely featured 
face to the deep indigo sky over them. 

“There is no time here,” he had said. 
“It happened yesterday.” 

With a quick, involuntary shudder, 
she threw her scarf about her shoulders, 
and passed out into the corridor to reach 
Lady Edenham’s suite. Standing mo- 
tionless and irresolute in the broad space 
at the head of the stairway leading to 
the mezzanine floor below, a familiar 
figure caught her eye—Zélie de Marigny, 
cloaked in black like the upper-class 
Egyptian women, strikingly devoid of 
her usual bizarre taste in dress. She 
watched her with curiosity and interest 
as the Frenchwoman walked away from 
her with sudden decision, down. toward 
the corner corridor which led to the 
Raversham suite. 

Instinctively Jacqueline moved toward 
her to stop her and warn her of his 
condition, but Zélie herself turned and 
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waited her, a peculiar look of surety in 
her eyes. 

“Pardon, madame, but Lord Raver- 
sham cannot be disturbed,” she urged. 
“He has suffered a sudden attack of ill- 
ness ys 

“You need not lie to me. I know the 
truth,” responded Zélie slowly. “I have 
come from the café of Zaradi, and it is 
absolutely necessary for me that I see 
him privately—alone. If you will tell 
him that I am here to see him, he will 
permit it.” 

“But it is impossible,” the countess 
assured her. “If you will talk with 
Lady Edenham vs 

“T will talk with no one but himself, 
and I will remain here until he sees 
me.” Zélie’s hand went out in a wide 
gesture of finality, 

“He is unconscious, I think,” Jacque- 
line parried. “If you would come to 
my own apartment until he is able to 
be told that you are here——” 

Something in her tone arrested Zélie’s 
attention. She stood looking at her with 
a superb tolerance. 

“Possibly you know about me,” she 
asked with languid arrogance. “The 
Comtesse Tavarin is a favorite partici- 
pant in the private councils of state. 
What do you hear about me?” 

“I heard it only yesterday.” Jacque- 
line smiled slightly. “A rumor in the 
desert of an old love affair. This morn- 
ing Henri Mantzon told me that he also 
knew of it, and proposed giving Zaradi 
the benefit of his knowledge.” 

The Frenchwoman’s black eyes wav- 
ered for the first time in their gaze, and 
strayed restlessly. 

“I must see him myself,” she in- 
sisted, and before the countess could re- 
strain her she had knocked on the pan- 
eled door, The secretary opened it 
noiselessly. “I have important informa- 
tion for Lord Raversham,” she said 
boldly. “You will tell him that Zélie de 











Marigny is here.” 
Her ringing. contralto tones reached 
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the inner chamber where he lay, pro- 


tected and at ease, and Raversham 
started on his pillow nervously. 
“Zélie,” he repeated under his breath, 
“Egypt, you witch He closed his 
eyes to shut out the sight of her, but 
Zélie had passed the outer door, and 
stood on the threshold looking at him, 
her eyes brilliant with a craving hunger. 





CHAPTER XXIII. 


A curious halt smile twisted Raver- 
sham’s clean-shaven lips. Mechanically 
he reached for his monocle lying on the 
small table beside the bed, and screwed 
it into his left eye. 

“Won't you be seated?” he asked 
quietly. 

“That is most like you,” she rejoined 
contemptuously. “After all these years 
you behold me. It is the great hour to 
me to look in your face again, and you 
merely .ask me to be seated. You are 
ice, Jacques.” 

“Just to what do I owe this visit?” 
he asked. 

“T heard that an attempt had been 
made to kill you. It will not be the last. 
You will die here in Cairo this time. 
But before you escape me I wish to have 
the full satisfaction of telling you some- 
thing.”” She seated herself nonchalantly 
on the arm of the chair by his bedside. 
“Mantzon believes he has made the 
grand discovery of linking you up with 
Colonel Alastair-Ker. He has spread 
this information broadcast through the 
desert and here so that your arrival has 
been preceded by a propaganda of hate.” 

“This does not interest me in the 
least,” Raversham interposed. “Any 
one with ordinary intelligence and suf- 
ficient curiosity has merely to glance into 
‘Burke’s Peerage’ and secure full and 
authentic data on the information you 
mention. Is this all?” 

“Non, it is not all.” Her eyes an- 
noyed him in their baffling assurance. 
“It is not all, Jacques. Have a little pa- 
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tience with me. Your stay in Cairo this 
time has been dangerous and without 
success so far, yes? Do you know why? 
It was planned beforehand to kill you, 
to rob the American of his letter to you 
from Drake, to:smash the commission, 
and let loose revolution over Egypt.” 

“And I am still alive, the American is 
on his way here to see me now, and the 
conference will be held to-night as 
planned.” 

“It is all a lie. I have come here 
from the café of Achmed Zaradi. I 
have heard there the story of the attack 
on you, and I can tell you strange news.” 
She leaned toward him, alluring still in 
her manner and appearance. “When 
you left Egypt after your wife was 
killed you believed your child died also, 
yes ?” 

“What do you mean?” 
suddenly sharp and clear. 

“Ah, now you are interested. Sup- 
pose that she did not die at all, that my 
revenge was to have her taken and 
reared as an Arab girl, trained as a 
public dancer, a girl who would be the 
puppet of Zaradi in his plotting, a girl 
who would sink into disgrace before she 
even reached full maturity. Wait”—as 
he started up from the pillows—“sup- 
pose this girl should be the one who has 
tricked and defeated you, the one who 
stole the Drake letter and left England 
without backing at this conference to- 
night, what would you say?” 

He stared at her face in dead silence, 
his own set in lean lines of repression. 

“What proof can you give me that 
you are telling me the truth?” he asked. 

“Ask Mantzon; ask Fabian Caselli; 
ask Achmed Zaradi himself. Go to the 
oasis of Daid-el-Marar, and hear from 
Arabs who were in the raid the full 
story. Zaradi used her to trick Barry 
Braxton. She herself came here to his 
rooms and stole the Drake letter to give 
to Zaradi. He went to the House of 
Stars at her invitation and has been 
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killed for his pains by Kali the Bedouin. 
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And this is your daughter, Jacques, the 
child of the exquisite English aristocrat 
whom you loved in my place. You think 
a woman ever forgets when she is cursed 
and tossed aside? I made of her all 
that you called me. She danced at the 
café on the Street of Pomegranates 
down in the Arab quarter. She was 
Zaradi’s bait for fools, I tell you i 

She stopped short as the door opened 
quickly and Lady Edenham entered, fol- 
lowed by the countess. Without so 
much as glancing at her, she bent over 
her brother’s exhausted form. 

“Mr, Hays is here, my dear. Are 
you strong enough to see him and Barry 
Braxton?” 

The Frenchwoman paled visibly, 
catching at the edge of the table for sup- 
port, looking quickly from face to face. 
At the cau‘4 before she had made her 
escape throug. the underground pas- 
sageway she had caught rumors from 
those who had seen Kali leave with the 
Agha. Zaradi’s messenger had gos- 
siped to Batooka’s cousin over break- 
fast, and sleepily she had recounted it 
to Zélie. It had been the culminating 
point to her years of patience, waiting 
for the time when the man whom she 
had loved and hated must return to 
Egypt. That he had finally succeeded 
to his elder brother’s title, she had dis- 
covered through Mantzon. It had given 
revenge a sweeter tang to find the ardent, 
picturesque Alastair-Ker transformed 
into the imperturbable. 

Disregarding his sister, he turned to 
her with a look of stern authority and 
accusation, 

“Where is this girl?” 

She shrugged her shoulders, avoiding 
his eyes. 

“At the House of Stars, I presume, if 
she lives. She betrayed the Islam cause 





and was marked for death to-night with 
her lover.” ; 

Raversham turned his head toward his 
sister impatiently. 
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“Tell them to come here now.” 

Furtively Zélie watched the door, dis- 
believing, scornful, until she saw to her 
amazement Tom Hays enter with Barry. 
White still, and nervous from the ex- 
perience he had passed through, Barry 
walked into the room with his head up, 
and an air of assurance. There 
was perfect silence as he faced the man 
on the bed. He held Naida’s black-and- 
gold cigarette case in his hand, and 
pressed its catch with steady fingers. 
Raversham watched him with drawn 
brows when he extracted a crumpled, 
double-page letter from the recess, folded 
and refolded to fit into the space. He 
smoothed it carefully. 

“T hope that I am in time,” Barry said 
huskily, handing it to the outstretched 
hands awaiting it. Raversham made no 
reply. Methodically he unfolded the 
pages and read with deliberation and 
absorbed interest the communication 
from Drake. When he had finished he 
refolded the letter and held it thought- 
fully. It seemed to Barry that his face 
had cleared somewhat with relief. 

“You are in good time, quite,” he said 
cordially. “And—er—I may say it was 
worth the effort. Have you any idea 
how many persons have seen this?” 

“Drake, and yourself, and one other,” 
Barry replied. “I would stake my life 
on the belief that she has not betrayed 
one word of what is there. She told me 
that she had read and memorized it so 
that, in the event it should be stolen 
from her, she could repeat it word for 
word to me or to you. I beg that you 
will believe this.” 

Raversham turned his head on the 
pillows, gazing at him searchingly. 

“Why ?” he asked laconically. 

“Because”—for the first time Barry 
lost the grip on himself; his voice was 
unsteady—"“‘because I believe she has 
given up her own life so that I might 
escape and bring this to you.” 





“HE S. S. Nigaria, pride of the 
Atlantic, had been at sea two 


days when Allan Durant first 
saw the small woman with heart-shaped 
face and tragic eyes. She piqued his in- 
terest and man’s heart with a quick stab 
of delight. Not only was she utterly de- 
sirable to his discriminating eye, but she 
seemed possessed of fascinating con- 
traries ; poised one minute, shrinking the 
next, she aroused in him a feeling of pro- 
tection that fairly ached to form a magic 
circle around her, hedging her away 
from all the things in life that hurt. 
Durant hadn't cared: much about the op- 
posite sex in his business-filled years; 
probably that is why he was so bowled 
over by this wisp of a woman. Just 
a sight of her and his heart beat a devil’s 
tattoo im some region in his chest he’d 
forgotten ever played tricks on him. 

That evening she was seated at his 
table in the dining saloon—a sheer bit of 
luck, though he didn’t get a chance to 
speak to her. If she was desirable on 
deck, she was doubly so at night in a 
shimmering blue frock that matched her 
eyes and a corsage of roses that vied 
with the alluring color of her mouth. 
She was like wine in his veins; he hadn’t 
felt such a thrill in years. 

His dreams that night were peopled 
with dozens of editions of femininity 
that bore striking similarity to the 
woman who, he had discovered, bore the 
name of Rita Freeman. The next day 
—as is so easy on shipboard—he was 
talking to her from a chair beside hers 
in the bright sunlight. 


“You've made the whole ship inter- 
ested, Mrs. Freeman, with your tons of 
fruit hampers and flower boxes. You’ve 
had more ‘bon voyage’ gifts than the en- 
tire passenger list en masse. Every- 
body’s talking—and interested.” 

She laughed like a child—a ringing 
laugh of delight—but words of protest 


immediately followed the infectious 
gayety. 
“No! No! I’m a mouse of a per- 


son. It just happened my mission abroad 
piqued the—er— interest of my friends.” 
Her voice, deep and rich, was startling 
in so small a person. The man said so 
and she laughed again. “That just hap- 
pened, too,” she returned with a gleam 
of mischief in her eyes. 

So! She was more grown up than 
Durant had imagined. A quick light of 
appreciation ran into his eyes, but hers 
looked demurely over the rail across the 
quickly moving waters. 

“A woman! A rare 
thoughts were flashing. 

And her thoughts? They seemed to 
be folded into the corners of her warmly 
formed mouth, only to be reflected a mo- 
ment later in that same questioning look 
of tragedy. 

Durant wondered what life had done 
to her to build such a composite woman. 
Try as he would, he couldn’t keep away 
from the personal in his mind or con- 
versation. No matter how abstract the 


his 


woman !” 


subject, somehow it would always weave 
something of her into it a moment later. 
He studied her covertly. 
“You're one of the new family called 

















‘complex,’ I believe,” Durant said after 
a few minutes. 

“Complexes? , Why bother about 
them when life is at one’s finger tips to 
be reached for, and lived, and enjoyed.” 

“Yes! But life itself is a complex.” 

She nodded. 

“I’m trying to forget that, and eat 
it whole without analyzing it. It doesn’t 
pay to take it apart and see if the pieces 
will fit together again. Many times they 
won’t—akmost never—and that means 
pain.” Her voice dropped into a hurt 
tone, that was almost immediately dis- 
pelled as she swept her arm out toward 
the swiftly passing water. 

“See the sun play on the edges of 
the long waves. See the gleam of blue- 
black color responding. It reaches up to 
meet the sun. So should we. It is all so 
easy to know how, but to do it—ah! my 
friend, that is quite different.” She fell 
silent. 

How cleverly she veered off from the 
personal. She opened a door ever so lit- 
tle, and when he got glimpses of color 
she promptly shut the door with a dis- 
arming smile that evaporated any un- 
graciousness. And yet he had the most 
personal feeling for her he had felt 
for another human being in his whole 
forty years. 

In the course of their several talks he 
found she was a widow, and he was 
glad—glad in a pagan fashion that was 
touched with love, passion, fascination 
—call it what you will. It is the thing 
that comes like a whirlwind few times 
in life, sweeping schemes, plans, every- 
thing, into chaotic confusion. Allan 
Durant was called by his friends a cold, 
reserved person, but the man who spent 
hours in the sunlight with Rita Freeman 
was a boy in the flush of a first passion. 
He suspected he might love her the first 
time his eyes rested on her stirring, emo- 
tional face; he knew he loved her a few 
hours later. 

Then one evening when the sea was 
curiously calm, and balmy air brushed 
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the deck with a languor of the South, 
he told her. 

“You see,” he was saying, “it’s some- 
thing one can’t control, only I never be- 
lieved that quite true. I’ve seen other 
men act as I am feeling, and I thought 
them emotionalists—or touched with the 
sun. I want you more than anything 
I’ve ever wanted in my life, and I 
usually get what I want,” he finished 
grimly. 

“Slowly, my friend; I used to talk 
that way once. But the thing you want 
a little more than all the others is usually 
denied. You'll find that out. That is 
when we grow souls—if we have one.” 

“Don’t be bitter, Rita; it doesn’t suit 
you. You are made of gossamer things 
like fairy gold, and dreams, and x 

“Earth,” she finished for him. 

“Then it is earth saturated with the 
sun, all flower strewn and sweet; you 
know the earth is very lovely.” 

“T said ‘earth,’ not ‘the earth,’ but let 
us not split hairs. We've met like flot- 
sam on the big sea. Let us mingle for 
our little minute and put another treasure 
into memory’s cabinet ; and let us not be 
serious. It makes me fearful and—and 
unhappy.” She added the last word 
with catching breath. Her voice was 
brooding sweet, and tender. It was as 
if she poured love over him in a golden 
shower. He felt the stinging beauty of 
what such a gift might be from her. 

“Can't you love me, Rita?” His tone 
was even and insistent. 

The tragic look crowded her face. 
She listened in a breathless, far-off way, 
and when his voice stopped in the ques- 
tion silence, like a breath of cool wind, 
lay between them. She seemed vaguely 
unresponsive, but only for a moment. 
Turning to him he read quivering de- 
light—then fear. 

“What is it frightens you, Rita? 
What has life done to you that fills you 
with timidity and courage almost simul- 
taneously?” He reached over and 





folded a cold little hand firmly in his 
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larger one. “Can’t you love me, Rita? 
Later? I’ll wait!” 

“My heart wants to love you,” she 
said at last, “but my brain says ‘no.’ 
And I’m not what you think me.” 
Hesitating, then with a rush of words, 
she added: “I’m not what you call an 
honest person.” 

“Not an honest person?” He laughed, 
“You may be mysterious—yes! bless 
you!—but dishonest? I don’t quite be- 
lieve that.” 

She dragged her hand from his and 
swept herself to her feet with the fleet- 
ness of a bird. There was a touch of 
the dramatic in the action. Her other 
hand held the one his own had warmed. 
Tightly against her body she held it. He 
felt the very tension of her as she stood 
before him. 

“Listen!” she cried. “I’m nobody— 
really nobody. It’s all a lie I’m playing 
—a sort of gatne, with myself as chief 
jester. I’ve played it deliberately, and 
I’m glad—glad—for I’ve had a swift 
taste of a new variety of intoxication. 
I’m nobody, do you hear? Every one of 
those fruit hampers and flowers I sent 
to myself. And there’s more—much 
more. You'd hate me for a cheat if 
you knew. And you? You run through 
it all like a single golden thread in a non- 
descript tapestry. This moment is hon- 
est, at least.” With a queer little throaty 
cry, half pain, half something he couldn’t 
analyze, she brushed past him and disap- 
peared through a near-by door before he 
realized she was gone. A smell of 
crushed violets lingered; pale as a ghost 
it drifted past his face with caressing 
fragrance; then it too was gone—gone 
the way she went, and he felt bleakly 
alone in the warm night. The velvet 
curtain above his head suddenly was 
washed of beauty. Cold, far away, like 
a heart’s desire, stars twinkled in their 
blue-black heaven, but not for him. He 
felt old, and tired, and worldly wise. A 
flower had slipped through his fingers, 
but the fragrance, like a memory, re- 
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mained, making him rich in a glory of 
loneliness. Pain—bittersweet. He felt 
its poignancy, stinging, pleasing, thrill- 
ing, then hurting—hurting horribly. 


Allan Durant was not the only man 
aboard who admired Rita. The next— 
and last—day before landing she man- 
aged to keep herself surrounded with 
others. Heretofore she ‘had avoided 
publicity and fellow passengers. He 
sensed the reason of change. A fleeting 
smile and a hesitant “Good morning!” 
were all that were vouchsafed to him. 
To Durant she was a perpetual puz- 
zie. 

She had told him she was staying in 
London, while his plans ‘had been Paris- 
ward. Allright! He’d stay in London. 
Anyway, England was said to be lovely 
in May. Hadn't that Browning fellow 
—or his wife—written a poem about it? 

The suddenness of his heart upheaval, 
and her aloofness, made him feel the 
whole emotional epoch was half real. 
That is, it felt half real until she passed 
him walking the decks with a most pro- 
voking small hat pulled down over her 
heart-shaped face. She was striding 
along beside a square-shouldered man, 
and her throaty laugh ran back over her 
shoulder, ran back to his heart, and re- 
mained there like the melody of a loved 
song, stinging in its sweetness. Then 
he knew that love gripped him fast. He 
was a willing prisoner; he knew that, 
too. Surging in his veins was an in- 
sistent call that he didn’t try to resist. 
If this suddenness of loving was mad- 
ness, then it was a very sweet madness, 
and whatever came after, this—this 
thrilling minute out of the drab years— 
was his, and he’d keep it alive as long 
as—why He laughed aloud. He 
was thinking as those poet fellows wrote, 
piling one superlative high on another 
in an ecstasy of passion. Everything 





beautiful seemed accentuated; the air 
was distilled; the sunshine was quiver- 
ing gold, the wind-swept ocean fragrant 














as wine. If this was love, it colored 


joy itself. 


Liverpool, the landing stage, and a 
kaleidoscopic movement of figures on the 
pier. A gray curtain of fog over the 
city covering it with a mantle of mys~- 
tery. The two huge liver birds on the 
custom house, poised like guards over 
the shrouded city, their namesake, look- 
ing oddly inert. 

On board the Nigaria a feverish at- 
mosphere reigned. The usual rush for 
luggage; passport examination; ad- 
dresses exchanged; promises of early 
meetings for a continuation of the sud- 
den friendships that develop on ship- 
board, and, alas, as ships passing each 
other on the broad highway of the seas, 
rarely renew the meeting. But the 
honesty of intention and the regretful 
farewells are truly exquisite. 

The mad rush of custom’s examina- 
tion. Then the little boat train, toylike 
to American eyes, puffing restlessly just 
beyond. 

Durant caught glimpses of Rita sev- 
eral times during the process of landing. 
Once she waved a friendly hand to him. 
It gave him sudden happiness. But the 
square-shouldered man seemed always 
beside her; a sort of ghost, he walked 
between them, casting ominous shadow. 
Later for a moment he found himself 
close to her. 

“Rita,” he whispered, “I want a word 
with you.” 

“Presently, on the boat train,” she 
smiled back. A warm look of tender- 
ness lighted ther face; something of 
promise—or farewell. He couldn’t quite 
fathom it. It hurt and enthralléd. 

At last they had entrained and were 
flying ‘through strange, sweet country. 
Narrow, ribbonlike roads flashed past; 
age-old trees bent protectingly over the 
land, a benediction in their grace; queer 
stone fences everywhere. Later these 


gave way to hedges, and fruit orchards, 
heavy with blossom, made their fragrant 
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burden a thing of beauty and color. 
Everything looked compact and small 
like a setting in a play. 

Durant searched the train, at first 
casually, then eagerly, hungrily, Dut 
Rita was not to be found. The square- 
shouldered man was conspicuously ab- 
sent, too, and Durant’s nerves were raw 
with gnawing jealousy. 

Soon they rumbled into Euston Sta- 
tion, and the muffled roar of London 
spoke insistently to ears atuned to the 
music of the sea. Each city has its own 
keynote. London’s is deep like the full- 
throated roar from a lion’s thick neck; 
Paris has a thin, sweet call, feminine 
and alluring; while New York speaks 
in pulsing, electric staccato. 

In the days that followed Durant 
searched hotels, tea rooms, theaters, hig 
eye always filled with the picture of the 
Rita his heart held. She seemed to 
have disappeared into the ether. He 
knew she was caming to London; not 
only had she said so, but he had slyly 
read her trunk labels. And so he 
watched and waited. 


A night club in London is like a bit 
of Montmartre drawn through the fog 
from Paris. The dampness of the fog 
has dispelled some of the subtle wicked- 
ness, but enough remains. 

At Ciro’s Durant found more electri- 
fied rarity in the atmosphere than he 
had found in many moons, and he pro- 
ceeded to enjoy himself. Over a lemon 
sole, and some rare yellow liqueur that 
held a dazzle of wickedness in its tawny 
eye, he assured himself that the ache of 
loneliness he’d been carrying about with 
him was eased. To-night he’d forget the 
quivering tenderness of Rita’s face. 

He looked about him. 

Ciro’s softly shaded lights made 
women’s faces full of allurement. Red- 
dened lips looked—just warm hearted. 
Eyes—eager, measuring eyes—somehow 
softened as though the haunting, com- 
pelling Hungarian music picked their 
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minor melodies straight from the gen- 
erous hearts of sweet women. 

A famous dancer was billed to ap- 
pear. The menu card said so. Just 
under where it suggested rare vintages 
to cultivated palates, it added: “And 
Sefiorita, the toast of kings, will dance.” 

Suddenly the music changed. It 
broke into a wild Castilian dance, and a 
vivid figure threaded her way through 
the network of tables; a rose held be- 
tween flashing teeth, hips swaying to 
the daring music, arms aloft in exquisite 
abandon, she compelled adimiration— 
homage. With her came a breath of 
cleanness and a daring of wickedness 
that warred for mastery, each full of 
seduction. Into the center of the room 
she swayed, paused a moment, then, 
with head flung back, threw herself into 
the passion of a dance that was a glory 
of enticing rhythm. Color, magic, 
curving beauty—all lay like the petals 
of a crimson rose—no, a poppy in blaz- 
ing sunshine—around the startling fig- 
ure. 

It was Rita. 

A gasp of amazement left Durant’s 
mouth oddly agape. He looked like a 
picture of arrested life. During her 
wild dance, with the click of her casta- 
nets echoing in his ears, hatred and 
love of ther fought a bloodless battle. 
His very nerves cried for her one min- 
ute; the next he loathed her; but he 
foathed her with fire amd a cruel sort 
of tenderness that made him lean back 
limply in his chair. 

Hands! Hands! It seemed as if 
millions of them applauded her. Durant 
gulped his wine; his hand snapped the 
slender stem of the glass and a thin 
artery of gleaming yellow ran across the 
linen, settling into a soft, translucent 
pool. The light above cast strange, 
golden wonder into its mellow depths. 

And then her voice beside him. 

“May I sit down?’ Her body pant- 
ing, drinking in breath, sank into a chair 
across from him. Her hand was at her 
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throat, and a great pulse in its soft- 
ness beat and beat. It echoed in tiny 
hammer strokes in his brain. “You see, 
I was truthful, wasn’t 1? I am a cheat.” 
The timid look was in her eyes once 
more. She wasn’t the daring dancer. 
She was Rita, who had spent long hours 
in the sunlight with him—Rita, ten- 
der, all woman, letting the days slip by 
with sweet content. 

He didn’t answer—just looked at her 
in a dazed way as though his eyes didn’t 
focus properly. 

“T’ve cured you; I promised myself I 
would. It is for your good.” A brood- 
ing mother tone crept into her rich 
voice. “I knew you couldn’t love me— 
the real me.” 

Durant still sat silent. Rita crowded 
back farther into her chair. 

“But it didn’t hurt you,” she said 
presently in a small, indistinct voice. 
“It didn’t hurt you—my little minute 
when you loved me—and [’ll carry it a 
long ‘time—a very long time in my 
heart.” 

“Then your name isn’t Freeman at 
all? You’re all a—a fake?” His voice 
was harsh. 

“Not all. Once my name was Free- 
man, but most people have forgotten 
that. When you met me I was return- 
ing from a visit to my mother in a 
‘Main Street’ town out in the Middle 
West. She washed a lot of worldliness 
out of me; she is so wholesomely old- 
fashioned. Returning, I took my old 
name and played at being the person my 
mother sees me. I’ve never danced in 
America, so it was easy to find oblivion 
—no limelights.” 

“And the flowers and fruits—why— 
why did you do that?” Distrust and 
jealousy were in his tone. 

“Because, my dear, 1 have acquired 
expensive tastes, and love the luxuries.” 

“Yes! Diamonds and glitter—and 


ropes of pearls’’—glancing at her jewel- 
strung bodice. 
“All these, my friend—ah! you are 

















convalescing. I read bitterness and con- 
tempt in your eyes. Can a woman be 
blamed for loving the rare exquisite- 
nesses of life?” 

“No, and I couldn’t give them to you, 
anyway.” His heart ached. His face 
registered the fact. 

“But I already have them, Allan,” she 
whispered, leaning forward so that the 
light ran across her face, lighting her 
eyes into warm beauty. 

Durant’s hand reached out, but she 
dropped back into the shadow of the 
shaded lamp. 

“Forgive me,” she cried, in a heart- 
broken, sobbing way. “For the moment 
I thought I’d die without your love. It 
is the cleanest, finest thing that has come 
to me in—oh, so long. To-morrow’— 
with a rising inflection of hysteria— 
“To4morrow? Why, we'll be dead. It 
is such a temptation to smother one- 
self in to-day. 

“Then do it, beloved woman,” he 
cried, “do it! Marry me to-day—to- 
night—and we'll live our little minute, 
as you call it.” 

She shook her head slowly. 

“I'd fail you, Allan, in the things you 
demand of a woman. I’m only for your 
minutes, not your years, and your love 
would shrink—a little each day. Then” 
—she raised her arm, hand outstretched, 
and blew daintily on her palm—‘“so! It 
would be gone. I’d rather have this 
little bit, and store it away for a rich 
memory when the years get pitifully 
thin, than Oh, Allan, I’m using 
words! Words! And they don’t say 
what I mean. I’m feeling more than you 
are, because I’m a woman, and I’m cov- 
ering it better, because I’m a woman. 
We're built for burdens. You'll find 
another me; I’ll never find another you.” 

“How else have you cheated, Rita? 
What about the big essentials ?” 

“My standards aren’t yours. 





Some 
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are higher; some are bigger. Even you, 
with your heart molten with golden love, 
wouldn’t understand. Indeed, that is 
just when you wouldn't.” 

“You mean, for instance, your jewels? 
Men gave you those ?” 

She nodded. 

His mouth looked grim. His eyes 
were windows reflecting flames. 

“You’re right; your standards aren't 
mine, thank God!” 

Rising with an effort, he turned and 
made his way out of the room. Once 
as he reached the door he lurched a lit- 
tle, and Rita cried out, a small cry that 
the music drowned. She half rose from 
her chair as though to go to him. 

On he went, out into the night envel- 
oped in fog, up streets, down streets—he 
didn’t know where he was going; he 
didn’t care. Just to get away—away 
from the stinging pain that made some- 
thing like sobs crowd his throat, away 
from memory. 

Back in Ciro’s the little figure still 
crouched; a phantom of love sat beside 
her. She lay crumpled in her chair, 
her flower-splashed dress and gleaming 
jewels in odd mockery to her quivering 
mouth and pain-filled eyes. A tear ran 
down the heart-shaped face and fell on 
the pearls that formed costly beauty 
across her poppy-patterned costume. 
She brushed the wet spot impatiently, 
then held her hand close against it as 
though to warm her heart with the after- 
glow of love that gave it existence. 

“Tears! Pearls! They are synonyms. 
But I’ve cured him.” She munmured 
the last words monotonously over and 
over like a child learning a lesson. “I’ve 
cured him—but, oh! how I could love 
him—and spoil his life!” 

The music broke into a Castilian 
dance, brazen, alluring, voluptuous, and 
a little figure swayed between the tables 
to the center of the room. 





























HE American woman,” some one said 
recently, “is an institution—a world- 
dominating one.” And, Parisian seasonal edict 
to the contrary, she governs in style as in 
manners. So that when a certain New York 
designer of women’s gowns lays a dainty 
finger aside a patrician nose, and whispers 
that lacquer red is to be the new note of 
accent in spring apparel, the echo of that 
whisper resounds on the Continent and the 
rumor is quickly credited. Or when an- 
other—a society woman—reorganizes custom 
around a more convenient slogan the social 
world everywhere gauges its own conduct 
by that pronouncement. Wherever she elects 
to go, and be she representative of the world 
of fashion, society, the professions, or the 
arts, the American woman sets the standard. 
And by it other women are weighed in the 
balance. And there is none so aware, so rap- 
turously conscious of the American woman's 
superiority of taste as the American man. 


A SMALL group of men sat one day on 

the veranda of a certain exclusive 
men’s club. For the most part they were 
citizens of the world. They knew their East- 
ern and Western Hemisphere. They drifted 
presently into a discussion of romance; 
where it could still be found. Tunis, one 
maintained, still harbored romance in abun- 
dance. No, argued another; say what you 
would, all the Cleopatras were dead. And 
then the first embarked on a tale, wherewith 
to substantiate his claims for Tunis and its 
Native romance and color—a tale replete 
with fascinating intrigue and adventure. 
And the center of the tale, despite the claims 
of the man who told it? An American 
woman. But the tale itself, you ask? Let 
Beatrice Ravenel tell it to you, as only she 
can, in the April Arnstee’s. Full of the 
irresistible romance which is life at its most 
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real, you will find the latest novelette by this 
gifted author the best of her longer stories 
to date. Read in the next number “Tunis- 
erie,” 


HE second story in Nancy Cabell’s in- 
genious series, “Eyes of Greed,” ap- 
pears also in the April number. It is called 
this time “Green Glass,” and continues the 
remarkable events which accompany the twin 
jewels, erstwhile eyes of an Eastern idol, 
on their mysterious journey from one owner 
to another. Few more absorbing stories 
have been written than these, the latest from 
the pen of Nancy Cabell. 


OU may recall that one of Kipling’s 
“Departmental Ditties” which weaves 
a tale about one Fulta Fisher’s boarding 
house and the evil brawl which took place 
there one night. The keynote of the human 
interest in the ballad is the bit about the 
crucifix. After the death of the big Dane, 
who has been killed in a fight over her, the 
girl takes from his lifeless body the “tittle 
silver crucifix that keeps a man from harm.” 
Around this theme, and with a startlingly 
original plot, Warren E. Schutt has writtten 
his latest short story for Arnstee’s. “The 
Little Silver Crucifix” is a distinctly human 
tale. We recommend it. 


Witt regret, we are aware, to many of 

you, Izola Forrester’s great serial, “A 
Café in Cairo,” will end in the April num- 
ber. And the very last of it, we admit, is 
the very best of an exceedingly fine story. 
To ease your regret that the serial is near- 
ing its conclusion, we shall here divulge a 
secret. We are going to give you in an 
early summer issue one of the best novel- 
ettes Miss Forrester has ever written. It is 
called “The Isle of Dailiance.” Watch for it. 
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Surpassingly beautiful, 
this new Hupmobile 
Club Sedan; but its far- 
reaching superiorities 
among cars of this type 
are revealed only when 
you open the doors. 


First you will be 
amazed, and then de- 
lighted, to see the gen- 
erosity of the seating 
space and the leg 
space, especially in 
the rear compartment. 


Here in this car is the 
seating space and the 
leg space, for the com- 
fortable, uncramped 
accommodation of five 
passengers. 


You get into the rear 
seat, or you leave it, 
th: ugh the rear door, 
without disturbing 
anyone else and with- 


out squeezing, crowd 
ing or tilting a seat. 


The doors, both front 
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The New Club Sedan 


First of Its Type with Plenty of Seating 
Room, Leg Room, and Knee Room for Five 


and rear, are standard 
sedan width. 


As you sit in the rear, 
find room for your legs 
and feet. You sit at ease 
and relax. Your knees 
cannot rub the back of 
the seat ahead of you. 
You get into the front 
seat or leave it from 
either side—a fixed, 
restful seat the full 
width of the car. 

You can start across 
the continent any 
morning and carry all 
your luggage with you 
as easily as you would 
take your golf bag 
along of an afternoon, 
The trunk at the rear is 
big. In length it reaches 
from one side of the 
body to the other, and 
it is wide and deep. 
Under the straps 
around the trunk you 
can carry tent and 
blanket rolls, golf clubs 


and many things not of 
a size to gointoa trunk. 


You will get a world of 
satisfaction out of this 
car—for the family, for 
yourself in your busi- 
ness activities, for tour- 
ing or for strictly town 
use—all the year round. 


And farfromtheleastof 
our satisfaction would 
Lethe fectthatthisclub 
sedan is a Hupmobile, 
rich in all the virtues 
of longer life, greater 
reliability and lower 
costs for which the 
Hupmobile is noted 
among all motorists. 


Hupmobile dealers are 
now being supplied 
with this new model as 
rapidly as possible. Be 
sure to see it, if for 
nothing else than to 
post yourself on the 
advances which have 
been made in cars 
of this popular type. 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation, Detroit, Michigan 


Please 


mention this magazine 
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and they found the 


Road to Health 


Turse remarkable reports 
are typical of thousands of 
similar tributes to Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast. 

There is nothing mysteri- 
ous about its action. It is 
not a “cure-all,” not a medi- 
cine in any sense. But when 
the body is choked with the 
poisons of constipation—or 
when its vitality is low so 
that skin, stomach, and gen- 
eral health are affected — 
this simple natural food 
achieves literally amazing 
results. 

Concentrated in every cake 
of Fleischmann’s Yeast are mil- 
lions of tiny yeast-plants, alive 
and active. At once they go to 
work— invigorating the whole 
system, clearing the skin, aiding 
digestion, strengthening the in- 








oP 
I AM a mail-carrier, and it may 


sound strange that a man walking 
twelve miles a day, six days a week, should suffer 
from constipation. But J did for over three years. 
Laxatives gave me only temporary relief. After 
the first month of eating Fleischmann’s Yeast I 
noticed a remarkable difference, and when Satur- 
day night came I still had some pep left. It has 
relieved me completely of constipation.” 


(Mr. ¥. F. Blackburn of Oakland, Cal.) 


Please 


testinal muscles and making 
them healthy and active. 

Eat 2 or 3 cakes a day reg- 
ularly — before or between 
meals — plain, dissolved in 
water or milk, or spread on 
crackers or bread. A cake dis- 
solved in a glass of hot (not 
boiling) water before breakfast 
and at bedtime is especially 
beneficial in overcoming or pre- 
venting constipation. 

Fleischmann’s Yeast comes 
only in the tinfoil package—it 
cannot be purchased in tablet 
form. All grocers have it. 
Start eating it today! 

Write us for further infor- 
mation or let us send you a 
free copy of our latest book- 
let on Yeast for Health. Ad- 
dress: Health Research Dept. 
Z-2, The Fleischmann Com- 
pany, 701 Washington Street, 
New York City. 


I was willing to attempt anything to get rid of the 
terrible pimples on my face and back. Doubting, I ate 
yeast regularly for one month—and now—no more 
blues over my complexion—no more a wall flower, but 
just a healthy college girl who advocates Fleischmann’s 
Yeast to set one right with the world.” 
(A letter from Miss Corinne W iltrout of Logan, Kansas.) 





“ 

Srrvccune with my dead hus- 
band’s business, I found each day ex- 
acting more energy than I could gen- 


The end seemed inevitable— 
breakdown for myself, and institu- 
tional care for my boys and girls. I 
heard someone joking another about 
eating Fleischmann’s Yeast. I tried it. 
To my surprise I soon felt a sustaining 
strength which increased as I used the 
yeast regularly. With better digestion 
came improved assimilation resulting 
in added strength. Every time I buy 
Fleischmann’s Yeast I feel positively 
ashamed of the trifling price I pay for 
each of these potent cake s.”” 

(A letter from Mrs. A. C. Cowling, an 
Oklahoman.) 


erate. 


{ 
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« 
I AM a traveling man. Indigestioq 


mention 


d foe of my fraternity, bu 
I boasted that I had abused my stomach for yearg 
Then Indigestion landed a knockout! . I pre 
moody, discouraged, and my work suffered. 
When a friend spoke to me of Yeast, I had no fait 
init. But its effect was rapid, and one day I ordere 
a wonderful meal, and no bad after-effects! I agai 
eat anything, at any time and place!” 


(4 letter from Mr. WL. McGahan of Dallas, Texas 
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It contains forty-three full-page photographs- of myself | EARLE E. LIEDERMAN | 
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lf a Jellyfish 
Could Slap a Rat 
in the Face 


he would do it. But he can’t. He 
has no arms. Neither does he have 
a backbone. How much worse off 
is a man who was given a good 
backbone and a pair of arms—and 
won't use them. 


No Excuse 

We excuse the jellyfish. He never 
had anything to work on. But there 
no excuse for a flabby, round- 
houldered and flat-chested speci- 
men of a man. You were given a 
perfect framework for a‘ body. You 
were meant to rule the world, but 
there is hardly an animal alive 
which does not show better sense 
than you do. 


Cut It Out Fellows 


Brace up and be the man you were 
meant to be. Don’t try to imitate a 
jellyfish. Get some pep into 

and make a real He man out 
yourself. Come on and let me help 
you. I'll shoot a thrill into you that 
will make your old spine quiver 
with excitement. I'll build up that 
chest, broaden those shoulders and 
give you the huge, muscular arms 


you 





. oe Earie E, Liederman 
of an _athle te. And that’s not all America’s Leading Director of Physical Education 
Your lungs will start pumping real 
oxygen into your blood, purifying your entire system. Those old cobwebs in your brain will 
disappear. ‘Your eyes wil! radiate the life mn you. You will have a spring to your step, 
and every move you make will show new life and energy 
It’s Not Too Late 

don’t care what your present condition is. The weaker you are, the more noticeable the re- 
sults. All you need is a framework and enough ambition left to say “I’m ready. Let's go!” 
I'm going to put one full inch on your arms in just 30 days. Yes, and two inches on your 
chest. But that’s only a starter. “Then watch 


7em grow. I'll put pep into your old ba khone 
ind build up every muscle on your body so that your own friends won’t know you. This is 


idle talk, fellows. I don’t promise these things—I guarantee them. Come on then and make 
me prove it. That's what I like 





Send for My New 64-page Book 


“MUSCULAR DEVELOPMENT” 


Please mention this magazine w! n ring ad 
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E have made a special arrengement 

with Rand, McNally ©& Co., famous 
map makers, by which we can offer you, for 
a brief period, any of their official Auto Trail 
Maps for only 10c apiece. This series 
covers every state and gives all kinds of 
valuable information—Trail Signs; Best 
Hotels; Garages; Service Stations; etc. 
strictly up to date. Size 284% x 34 inches, folded 
into strong covers, pocket size. Send 10c and 
address of the shop that usually relines your brakes, 
and we will send you a map of any state or section 
you ask for, together with complete list of all the 
maps. This offer is strictly limited, so order at once. 


Multibestos Prepares You For 
Every Touring Emergency 
The above offer is made frankly to : 
vith Multibestos, the Brake Lir 
locking Weave. This brak 


cquaint you 
ring with the Inter- 
lining, which is speci- 


as factory equipment by a majority of 
American car makers, is famous for the long time 
t lasts. Ask for Multibestos by name the next 


time your brakes need relining 


MULTIBESTOS COMPANY 
Dept. AF-3, Walpole, Mass., U.S. A. 


MULTIBESTO 
(th the Interlocking Weave 
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CRIPPLED FIVE YEARS 


Infantile 
aralysis 


This is Claude leg 
and foot were deformed by Infantile 
Paralysis for 5 years before coming 
to McLain Sanitarium. Pictures 
were taken 7 months apart. Read 
parents’ letter and write them: 
We cannot thank you enough 
Jor what you have done for our 
son, Claude. We are proud of 
his foot and never lose an op- 
portunity to say a good word 























for McLain’s. Will be glad to 
answer all letters. 
MR. AND MRS. GEO. SNYDER, 


Francisco, Indiana, 


Parents of Crippled Children 


know about McLain Sani- 
a thoroughly equipped pri- 
institution devoted exclusively 


should 
tarium, 
vate 


to the treatment of Club Feet, In 
fantile Paralysis, Spinal Disease 
and Deformities, Wry Neck, Hip 


lbisease, Diseases of the Joints, es 
pecially as found in children and 
young adults. Our book, “Deform 
ities and VParalysis,” and “Book of 
teferences” sent free, 


McLAIN ORTHOPEDIC SANITARIUM 
954 Aubert Ave. St. Louis, Mo. Grs37 









FOR QUICK 
RELIEF FROM COUGHS 


You need Brown's Bronchial Troches A real 
REMEDY—not a candy. For more than 70 years they 
have given prompt relief to many thousands. A trial will 
surprise you how quickly they will relieve your cough 













and al] throat irritation. At druggists 


JOHN |. BROWN & SON, BOSTON, MASS. 


Genera! Sales 
ROW Toatoathtl 
TROCHE nS 


Agents: 
Harold F 

COUGH «VOICE LOZENGES 
IN 3 SIZE PACKACES 
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New York 
London 
Toronto 
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Spectat Offer to Qneveduse Our Gus Glass? 





these Cut Glass pieces 


Just think — this handsome footed cut glass 


bow], 6in. across, and this nice cove marma- 

lade jar, 4in, high, both foronly $1! You can’t 
let this bargain slip by. Send $1, money order 
orcheck, If westof the Miss. add 20c postage. 

We guarantee prompt, safe delivery. P Money 
back if you are not delighted 


Dept. A F Hipstal Rafer teacoo.n. 
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for Economical Transportation 
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= For all the Year 


orall Weather 
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SuperiorSedan The Lowest Priced, 
$79 5 High Grade All-Year Sedan 


The Superior Chevrolet Sedan is distinctly high-grade 

f. o. b. Flint, Mich. in appearance and workmanship. It is so economical to 
operate and maintain that it is feasible for either one 
passenger’s daily use, or for the evening and Sunday 
requirements of the average family of five. 


Prices f. o. b. Flint, Mich. 


Superior Roadster - $490 
Superior Touring 495 


Recent improvements have added further to its remark- 
able dollar value. Larger brakes give increased ease and 


Superior Utility Coupe 640 ‘ — a ed aiothta 

Superior Sedan - = 795 safety of driving. The front axle has been straightened 

en. > eee and raised 114 inches to take care of deeply rutted or 
a ® = ose . . 

Superior Light Delivery 495 sandy roads. The improved springs are of chrome- 

ee) ~~: hee vanadium steel, yielding increased riding comfort. 


These and other less important changes have been made 
in line with our constant aim to maintain quality 
leadership in economical transportation. 


Chevrolet Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Five United States manufacturing plants, seven Chevrolet Dealers and Service Stations 
assembly plants and two Canadian plants give us everywhere. Applications will be com 
the largest production capacity in the world for sidered from high-grade dealers only, 
high-grade cars and make possible our low prices. for territory not adequately covered, 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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N the MS numbers comes a 
comfortable mixture of silk 
and wool,ribbed. Inthe Shawknit 
10-S numbers a lustrous heavy 
silk. Either affords March 
protection. Reasonable price, 
smart appearance and long wear 
are assured when you call for 
these numbers by name. 


SHAW STOCKING CO. 
Lowell, Mass. 
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The Aristocrat of Chocolates 
a selection of the most 
frequently chosen of all 
fine Bunte chocolates. 
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This 3/4—1/16 Ct. perfectly cut diamond, so a 
snappy, biazing solitaire, 2.65 among bargains in 
our lista. See we many Sie amazing vitues some as 
low as 360 per Carat, ovber higher tor Cara 












“ 6 
ali the world lends money on ciamonds. Thousands of 
unpaid ioans aud other gains. Must ‘soll NOW. 


Why Pay Full Prices 


Costs 4A To See, Any pi jane ond sent for abso 
lately tree e zaminetion it our Nv obligation, N 
cost to you. Latest ‘Gennes 0 inpail L- 
Free. Describes Diamond pereains pebeteil’ iv 
loan values gvaranteed, Expia 


privilece. Write Today. Posta! vara will do 
Jos. De Roy & . 6118 De mney Building 
Only Ow ~~ 4, Post Office urgh, Po. 

















Use PISO’S — this prescription quickly 
relieves children and adults 
A pleasant syrup. No opiates 
35° and OOS sizes 
sold everywhere 









Caticura Talcum 


Always Healthful 


Sample freeof ys Laboratories, Dept.D, Malden, 
Mass, Everywhere 25c. 
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A very bad habit is eliminated 
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by this remarkable new tooth brush 


OOTH brushes are often exposed 
to the most careless, dangerous 
handling. Many people even have the 
thoughtless habit of testing the bristles 
with their fingers—forgetful of the fact 
that fingers often carry infection or dirt. 


The Owens Staple tied Tooth Brush 
is protected from this dangerous habit. 
It is the only tooth brush that may be 
seen without unsanitary handling. 
Each one is sold in a clean, transparent 
glass container. Exposed to the eye, 
but not to thumbing or dirt. 

Every feature of the Owens repre- 
sents a remarkable improvement! It is 
made of the highest quality materials 


4 


Made in 
om Mm 
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> ‘ 
in six different 
and white. One for 


Staple tied TOOTH BRUSH 


that can be bought. A wonderful new 
machine ties each bristle tuft perma- 
nently into the handle with a hidden 
staple. Bristles won’t come out. 


You'll be delighted with the design! 
The brush is small and shaped to the 
teeth. Bristles are wedge-shaped and 
spaced wide apart. The handle is softly 
curved to make correct brushing easier. 


No other tooth brush can bring you 
all these advantages. Yet the Owens— 
improved in every way and sold inthe 
glass container—costs no more than 
ordinary tooth brushes. 30, 40 and 50 
cents each in child’s, youth’s and 
adult’s sizes. See it at your druggist’s, 






Two features 





1 


you'll like 


Handles are made 


colors, red, blue 
amber, green, purple 


each member of 
your family. The 


ing. 


THE OWENS BOTTLE COMPANY, TOLEDO 


clean glass container 
makes a convenient 
holder when trave!- 





Please mention this magazine 


when answering advertisements 
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Tf your rheumatism comes on again this year 





How can a medicine that is applied on the outside of the skin 
reach a pain deep down in the joints and muscles? 
treatment acts by stimulating the brain to send new blood to 


the affected area + * » 


This 





I ON’T suffer unnecessary pain. Get relief 

at once. It may be splendidly courageous 
to just ‘‘grin and bear it”’—but it is a frightful 
waste of the very vital resources you need to 
help you get rid of the cause of the pain. 

Your doctor will tell you that pain should 
always be relieved—-just as quickly and as com- 
pletely as possible. 

And this relief is easily at hand. However 
deep-seated, however hard to reach the pain 
may seem to you, it can be stopped—dquickly 
and permanently. 

Nearly fifty years ago a remedy for muscular 
pain was given to the world that has brought 
relief to so many sufferers that today you will 
find it in one home out of every three. 

This remedy is Sloan’s Liniment—probably 
the foremost household remedy in America, 
used all over the world and recommended by 
doctors everywhere. 

No matter where the pain is, no matter how 
deep down in joints and muscles, it can be 
reached if the natural curative powers inside the 
body are only aroused. 

When you use Sloan’s, it stimulates the 





nerves on the skin. They arouse the brain, 
which in turn causes the blood vessels to ex- 
pand throughout the painful area, wnder the 
place where the liniment has been applied. Rich 
new blood rushes in. 

This new blood coming, freshly purified, from 
heart and lungs, with all its marvelous germ- 
destroying, upbuilding powers brings to sick, 
pain-ridden tissues just what they need to 
heal them. 

This is the scientifically correct way to re- 
lieve pain. It doesn’t just deaden the nerves. It 
gives your own natural bodily defenses the aid 
they need to drive out the cause of pain. 

Don’t wait until you are in actual need. Get 
a bottle of Sloan’s this very day, and have it on 
hand—35ec at all druggists. Just apply it—no 
rubbing is necessary. It will not stain. Immedi 
ately you will feel a gentle warmth—then a 
pleasant tingling of the skin—then, almost 
magically, relief from pain. There is no burn< 
ing, no blistering, only quick, lasting relief. 


SLOAN’S Liniment — Kills pain 
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; Unless wegrow hair. The 
Costs Nothing Van Ess 3-bottle treat- 
ment is absolutely guaranteed. You are the sole 
judge. The warrant is given by your own drug or 
department store. All we require is their signature 
showing you have purchased a ninety-day treat- 
ment. If it fails, we refund your money. 





Is this the End of 
Falling Hair and Baldness? 








4 in 7 Bald at 40 


—yet 90% needlessly, we claim 


Science discovers baldness due to Simple In- 
fection (Sebum). Now usually overcomes it. 
Hair actually grown on 91 heads in 100. 


Written Guarantee to Grow Hair 


This is a direct offer to grow hair on your 
he ad. An offer backed by written guarantee, 
ven by your own drug or department store. If 
we we fail, it costs you nothing. Over 300,000 
women havemadethistestinthelast twoyears. 
Science has recently made amazing discov- 
eries in hair treatment. It has learned that 
while 4 in 7 are either bald, or partly bald, at 
40, only about nine in a hundred need ever be 
bald. Hair roots seldom die. They can be re- 
vived. We have proved this by re-growing 
hair on 91 heads in 100. 
Highest authorities approve this new way. Great derma- 
tologists now employ it—many charge as much as 
$300. GO for the same basic treatment. Baldness is not a 


disease. Itis merely asymptom of infection —of infected 
scalp oil called Sebum. 


Infected Sebum 


Sebum 1s an oil. It forms at the follicles of the hair. Its 








natural function is to supply the hair with oil, 
But it often be- 
comes infected. 
Itc kes on the 
scalp; clogs the 
follicles and 
plugs them. 
Germs by the 


illions then Liquid 
Start to feed assa: 
ipon the hair, Scalp M se 


emi-baldness comes first; then comes total baldness. 
But remove that infection and your hair will usually 
turn. We back this statement with a money-back 


Please mention this 





magazine 








guarantee. Hence it is folly for anyone with falling hair 
not to make the test. 


Now We 
Remove It 
Our treatment is 
based on new 
principles, It pen- 
etrates to the fol- 
licles of the hair. 
It kills infection 
—removes the in- 
fectious Sebum. 
Falling hair stops. 
It revives the 
sickly, under- 
nourished hair 
roots, makes new 

hair grow. 





Note This New Way— 


It Massages the Treatment Directly 
into the Follicles of the Hair 


Van Ess is not a “‘tonic.”” You do not rub 


Warrant it in with your fingers. Each package comes 

° with a rubber massage cap. The nipples 
Given by Your are hollow. Just invert bottle, rub your 
Dealer head, and the nipples automatically feed 


lotion down into follicles of the scalp where 
The guarantee is it can do some good. 

positive, and 

promptly met. You are the judge. Your own drug or 
department store gives it with each 3-bottle purch: ase. 
Go today, ask for the Van Ess Treatment. If your drug 
or department store cannot supply you—use the coupon. 
$1.50 per bottle. If you order a 3-bottle, 90-day treat- 
ment, we will send you a written money-back guarantee. 
Send no money, we will supply by parcel post, collect. 
Orders from outside U. S. A. must Be accompanied by 
postal money order. 





j VAN _ESS LABORATORIES, Inc., 
87 E. Kinzie Street, Chicago, Ill. 





l Please send................... bottles Van Ess Liquid Scalp Massage, 
parcel post. I enclose no money, but agree to pay the post- 
man when he calls. 

| ) 

l Address ascstectaninaeunnes eqnenevenenenenenes 
| City State 
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Aspirin 


Beware of Imitations! 





‘Where one is safe, | 
Four others pay | 


Don’t pay Pyorrhea’s price=— 
brush your teeth with Forhan’s 
Every man and woman is in 
danger of Pyorrhea. Accord- ’ 
ing to reliable dental statistics, Unless you see the “Bayer Cross” on package 
four persons out of every five or on tablets you are not getting the genuine 
past forty, and thousands ; Bayer Aspirin proved safe by millions and pre- 
younger, too, are victims. scribed by physicians over twenty-three years for 
Are you willing to pay the 
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Colds Headache 
penalty — lost teeth and shat- Toothache I wee 
a ootnacnhe -umbDago 
} tered health? If not, don’t a easstsl ea 
neglect your teeth. Visit your iy z “ay ~ 
Neuralgia Pain, Pain 


dentist regularly for tooth and 
gum inspection, and make 
Forhan’s For the Gums your 
dentifrice. It is most pleasant 
to the taste. 
Atca'l druggists, 35¢ and 60c in tubes. 


lorharys 


FOR THE GUMS 


More than a tooth paste= 
it checks Pyorrhea 


Accept “Bayer Tablets of Aspirin” only. Each 
unbroken package contains proven directions. 
Handy boxes of twelve tablets cost few cents. 
Druggists also sell bottles of 24 and 100, Aspirin 
is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of 


Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid. 

















When EYES 
Grow Weary 


After reading, sewing, business or 
exposure to the elements, your 
EYES often become tired, dull and 
heavy. Thenis whenyou need 
Murine. This soothing, refreshing 
lotion soon makes EYES bright 
and clear again. Harmless! 


WriteMurineCompany,Dept.61, 
| Chicago, for FREE Eye Care Book 
| 
| 






' 
RJ Forhan DDS 
Forhan(ompany g 

\ dord — 


URINE: 
FOR Your 


| EYES 
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STRANGER 
than 
FICTION 








Travel —adventure este aie eae 
breadth escapes! The stories Corona 
has told—the sights it has seen! The 
deadly African jungle, the Chinese 
bandits, the head-hunters of the 
South Seas, the huddled ice huts of 
the Arctic. 




















works as well 


O ORDINARY typewriter can stand the hard- 
ship of the explorer’ r’s life. That is why nearly 
every explorer carries a Corona in preference to any 
other machine. 
Corona went to Africa with Col. Roosevelt in 1909 
and to Brazil in 1916 when he explor: ‘d the “Mystery 
River.” Corona was with Sir Ernest Shackleton on 
his last fatal dash for the pole—and spent 270 days 
under ice and snow with the MacMillan Arctic 
Expedition. 
Corona is compact and portable, yet it turns out the 
same quality and quantity of work as a heavy office 
typewriter and it stands up! 
You ought to own a Corona. It is the personal type- 
writer used by successful, ambitious people the world 
over. $50 buys one complete in carrying case. Easy 
arranged if f you desire. Mail the coupon now! 


terms 





CORONA 
142 MAIN 








TYPEWRITER CO., 
STREET, 


Without any obligation, send m« 
nearest Corona dealer. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 


this magazine when ai 
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today as the da 


complete Corona 


iswering 








Mrs. Martin Johnson, wife of the famous wild-animal 
photographer, seems quite at ease as she demonstrates Corona 
to a group of 
carried this Coro? 


head-hunting savages. Mr. Johnson has 


va twice around the world and says it 








There are no typewriter repair shops 
in the Arctic, but that doesn’t w 
Captain Roald Amundsen 
¢arry Corona « his trans-pole lar i 
Mr, H. H. Ha mmer eg nal rep- 


resentative 





orry 






, says, “Corona has been 
chosen particularly on account of its 
thoroughly tested and prowed 
durability,” 





Inc., 


GROTON, N.Y. 
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Do you want an important, high-salaried 
position? You can have one if you can do 


lan, 
Pten Years’ Promotion in One.”’ Tear out, mark and 
mail the coupon tod: lay. No obligation to you. Find 
out about the new ‘ LatalleS propiem Method,’ what 
it is and how it works. is prove to you how this 
step has helped 1 ne ML vy of ambitious men to real 
success. Check and mail the coupon now. 


—am === Coupon — 


LaSalle Extension 
University 
Dept. 376-R ~ Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen: Sund without obli- 
gation to me information re- 
garding course indicated below, 
also copy of your interesting 
ook, “Ten Years’ Promotion 























Over 1000 other bargains. Furniture, Rugs, 

Home-Study Lamps, Silver, China, Blankets, Stoves, ete. Save 
big money at our Factory-to-Family prices. Pay 

s s ‘little as $3 down: up to a year and a half 
usiness urses to pay balance. Get all your Furnishings at once 
pay as you use, Thousands buying this new way. 


the work. alle experts will show you how, guide a s Pa 
you step by step to success and help solve your per- rsh ae on oe iin Mi deg wen bsgg 1 Ph ere i 

sonal business problems, Our plan enables you to 4 Il bedroom, kitchen Bargain Prices on famous 
train during spare hours without interference with Symphonola Phonographs Also Symphonic 
your preser.t duties, Give us your name and address | Pianos, Player-Pianos in. genuine Mahogany, 
and mark with an X below the kind of — \\ Walnut. Fumed Oab Free trial. Up to 4 
you want to fill, We will mail catalog and full par- =A} years to pay. Satisfac tion or money bach 

ticulars regarding our low cost monthly ape Check below article int ed in 

Iso our valuable book for ambitious men, — 





17¢ 


a Day 
Pays for 
this 
Beautiful 
Rocker 





= Big Catalog FREE 








0 Home "Pacatshiods 
O Pianos or Players 
O Phonographs 




















TO-DAY 


Cut out this adv write 


for FREE Book, 


Litckttt CO tae. 
Dept. 31, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Peoria, Il. Chicago, Ill. 

















PRICES 


in Die cur 
o Business Management oO Modern Business Corre- 
O Modern S and Practice . 


OHigher Accountancy _ 
0 traffic Management 
CO Railway Station 
Management 
OLaw—Degree of LL.B. 
OCommercial Law 


DO Modern Foremanship 
and Production Methods 

DPersonnel and Employ- 
ment Management 

OExpert Bookkeeping 

O Business English 


makes—Under- 
mington, Oliver— 
oat"s mashed to almost half. 


“2 and it’s yours 


All late models, completely, ARTE for re- 


OlIndustrial Management OCommercial Spanish tnnh 3g sand ype 
Efficiency OEffective Speaking 
OBanking and Finance OC.P.A.Coaching 


DRO nccsccccncsccnsecccnccsncenssesnscestnsconsecsssseneses 





Present Position ......... 


Address 


Get this Wonderful Book 
without cost | 








It i writt in who h el 
many of t world’s st strong pa. It 
tells u how to develop 
Vitality, Energy, Endurance, 
Nerve Strength, Muscular 
Strength, Perfect Physique. 
My new 61-pag “Bullding Beit Bod- 
ies’ is ist off the press. It tains t 
kind of clearly written information w 
including 30 halftone illustrations of my pu 
pils ng the professional ra 





Not toys—but high-grade practical instruments for Symphony 


or Jazz orchestras. Great for solo work at Club, Lodge or 
Legion gatherings or home entertainments, Anyonecan play 
with a few simple lessons, furnished with each instrument, 
Musical ich ies Glassaphone Jazz-0-Nette 
Mando-Zi Ha Musical Saw Hohner Sax 
rr any of these instruments for 15 days. If not satis- 
FreeTrial}, fied, {F'you can't learn to play it quickly and easily. re- 
t our expen: ably low pew es Ti a 
nd today ier e new, Tietrates catalog describing complete line. 


PROF. H. W. TITUS 105 i as 101 “an MUSSEHL & WE STPHAL 


Water Stree . Atkinson, Wis. 
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The Speedway Plant at Indianapolis 


‘There is a 
Difference in 





The Sign 
of Friendly Service 





Batteries 


Almost anybody can make a battery, but not 
everybody can make a good battery. 
Prest-O-Lite batteries are made by experts 

men who know the electrical and chemical 
secrets of good battery production. These 
men have at their command extensive 
chemical, physical and metallurgical labora- 
tories for testing the raw materials and they 
see to it that every step and process of 
manufacture is under proper inspection and 
control. 


As a result Prest-O-Lite batteries are uni- 















WORLD'S 
LARGEST MANUPACTURERS 

OF ACETYLENE AND APPLIANCES 
MANUFACTURERS OF AUTOMOBILE, 
FARM LIGHTING, AND RAILWAY 
SIGNAL BATTERIES. THE 
OLDEST SERVICE TO 
MOTORISTS. 





form in quality and forsess unusual power, 


life and efficiency. Back of them stands the 
Prest-O-Lite organization, which in the past 
twenty years has earned a reputation as a 
manufacturer of dependable merchandise. 

Additional prestige has been built up asa 
result of the Prest-O-Lite spirit of “Friendly 
Service,” known to motorists throughout the 
country. 

Prest-O-Light Batteries are standard equip- 
ment on a large and steadily growing list of 


America’s famous automobiles. 


THE PREST-O-LITE COMPANY, IN« 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
New York: 30 East 42nd Street 


Pacific Coast: 599 Eighth Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
In Canada: Prest-O-Lite Company of Canada. Ltd., Toronto 


LPrest-OLite 


THE OLDEST SERVICE TO MOTORISTS 
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She is No Longer Fat 


She found a way to reduce her fat. It 
was a way far more pleasant than dieting 
or exercising would have been. This new 


way allowed her to eat foods without 
danger of becoming fat again. 

She found Marmola Prescription Tab- 
lets. They aid the digestive system to 
obtain the full nutriment of food. They 
help Nature to turn food into muscle, 
bone and sinew instead of fat. 

Marmola Prescription Tablets are made 
from the famous Marmola prescription. 
Thousands have found that these handy 
tablets give complete relief from obesity. 
And when the accumulation of fat is 
checked, reduction to normal, healthy 
weight soon follows. 

All good drug stores the world over 
sell Marmola Prescription Tablets at 
one dollar a box. Ask your druggist for 
them, or order direct and they will be 
sent in plain wrapper, postpaid. 

MARMOLA COMPANY 
283 Garfield Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
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} rn $15 to $50 a week writing show 
T+ on be ywn home.—No canvassing.—A 
leasant profitable profe »ssion easily and quickly 
| fe -arnt by our new simpie graphic block system. 
Artistic ability not necessary. —Weteach you 
how, eat Supely you _ oe 
object. lL particulars and booklet 

WIL ison 'M HODS LIMITED— DEPT. §-¢ 

64 East Richmond, Toronto, Canad 


No Joke To Be Deaf 


—Every Deaf Person Knows That 
Imake myself hear, after being deaf for 25 years, 
with my Artificial Ear Drums. I wear them day 
and nicht. They are perfectly comfortable. No 
* onesees them. They stop head-noises. Write me 
and | will tell you a true story, how I became deat 
and how I make you hear. Address 

GEO. P. WAY, Artificial Ear Drum Co. (inc.) 
49 Hoffman Bidg 39 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


MAKE MONEY 
AT HOME 


you CAN make $1 to $2 an hour writing show cards 
at home in your spare time. Quickly and easily 
learned by our new simple method. No canvassing or 
soliciting. We show you how, guarantee you work at 
ome no matter where you live and pay you cash each 
week. Fullparticulars and booklet free. Writctoday. 
AMERICAN SHOW CARD SYSTEM LIMITED 
Authorized and Fully Paid Capital, One Millio:1 Dollars 
240 Adams Bidg. Toronto, Canada ‘ 
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Don’t send a single pen- 
ny. Ten days Free Trial. 
When the ring comes 
examine it—if you are not 
convinced it is the Greatest 
Bargain in America, send 
it back at our ex 
if pleased, X.., 
a 
ting wits 7 
ue-White Perfect Cut 
Diamonds canbe yours. 
me Red Tepe. No Risk. 


Prarie 


M.LYON ME CO. 


4 Maiden Lane N.Y. 











Pimples 
YOUR SKIN CAN BE QUICKLY CLEARED of Pim- 


ples, Sennen Acne Eruptions on the face or body 
Barbers Itch, Eczema, Enlarged Pores, Oily or Shiny Skin. 


Write today | for my FREE Booklet, * LEAR- 
FREE K , telling how I cured aaa after 
being afi ¢ 4 for over fifteen | ears. 
$1,000 Cold Cash sa: can clear your skin o e above blemishes. 


E. S. GIVENS, 3 | Chemical Building, KANSAS CITY, Mo. 


DON’T WEAR 
| A TRUSS 


BE COMFORTABLE— 


Wear the Brooks Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention. which 
ives rupture sufferers immediate re- 
It has no obnoxious springs or 
Automatic Air Cushions bind 
N ! last D 1 — 
o salves or plasters. uravbie. eap. 
Sent on trial to prove its ¥ orth. co C. E. BROOKS 
ware of imitations. Look for trade-mark bearing portrait 
and signature of Brooks which appears on eve! 
Appliance. None other genuine, Pol information 
booklet sent free in plain, sealed e: 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., 222 State St. Marshall, Mich. 
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Many a first impression has been 


ruined by some seemingly little thing 


T’S so easy to get off on the wrong foot 

with people—whether it be in an impor 

tant business contact or simply in a casual 
social meeting. 

It pays in life to be able to make people 
like you. And so often it is some seemingly 
very little thing that may hold you back. 

For example, quite unconsciously you 
watch a person's teeth when he or she is 
in conversation with you. If they are un 
clean, improperly kept, and if you are a fas- 
tidious person, you will automatically hold 
this against them. And all the while this 
same analysis is being made of you, 

Listerine Tooth Paste cleans teeth a new way, At last 
our chemists have discovered a polishing ingredient 
that really cleans without rene the enamel—a 
difficult problem—solved at 

You will notice the ~otar aad even in the first few 
days. And you know it is cleaning safely 

So the makers of Listerine, the safe antiseptic, have 
found for you also the really safe dentifrice. 

What are your teeth saying about you today?— 
LAMBERT PHARMACAL CO., Saint Louis, U. 8S. A 


LISTERINE TOOTH PASTE 


Large Tube—25 cents 

































Exceptional Values in 
Diamonds, Watches 
and Jewelry, 
The most complete 
and beautiful book ofits 
kind— YOURS FREE! 
96colored pages fullof 
wonderful bargains — 
gifts for every occa- 
sion. Buy on our ; 
Friendly Credit Terms 
You have 10 WHOLE MONTHS 
to PAY on anything you select. 


Satisfaction guaranteed ormoneyrefunded. 
No Red Tape. Every transaction strictly 


confidential. a 
Limited Su 
Write for yourcopy TODA ply Dept. 184H. 


| Dept.184H | THE HOUSE OF QUALITY 












HORIZED CAP 


LW: SWEET INC. 


1650-1660 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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Act Today! 
Mail 


Shipman Ward 
2633 Shipman 


Montrose & Raven 
Aves., Chicago 





On a busy day 
Beeman's 
quiets the 
nerves and 
keeps you 
calm —its. 
daily use is 


AMERICAN CHICLE CO. 





$ Brings you a Genuine 
3 UNDERWOOD 


: Pe ee ke, Oe. Se oe Se 


10 DAYS FREE TRIAL a 


of 10 
» not satisfied with this late model UNDERWOOD 


ty da L ‘rebuilt by the famous Shipman W ard process. 


GREAT PRICE SAVING Inrpegt Urbewrive fac. 


tory in the world by our money saving methods. 


EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS Se ama the ot 


ill not 


notice it while you enjoy the use of this wonderful machine. 


FREE BOOK OF FACTS (sity, fiz 


system of rebuilding typewriters and also va vent, Totornnat on 
about the typewriter Tindustry both instructive and entertain 
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JAMONDS 








ali 


10 DAYS ge 


FREE TRIAL 


ma ” y fi : | green gold massive. ring. isk. white 
fe emt aio ‘blue white | gold top. Fiery blue white diamond. & 
‘gud hand engraved ond preseed = + hit / lg VIN { #7.50— #2 Down— $1.50 @ week. 
sf.50-$2 Down—only $1 t \ 


FREE \ TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
No. 2. “Vassar”. Artistically ierced ‘ \gl Easy for you to own or give asa gift any of 

lace work design. 18k. white gold. Perfect Ww rite for A\these handsome rings. Simply send $2. 
J cut blue white diamond. .50—$2 Down Catalog. WVWe will send ring you select on 10 days’ 
| —only $1.00 a week. Diamonds trial. Only if satisfied, make weekly 

No.3. “‘Cluster’’. 7 finc white diamonds Watches Jewelry Wl payments until balance is paid. 1f youdo a” 
oot in platinum. Resembles $750 solitaire. | $10 to $1000 not agree it is an amazing bargain, re- 
4k green gold. Rare beauty. $52.50 — on easy terms, Wj) turn ring within 10 days und we will 
<“—— $1.50 a week. Wonderful values §./ refund your $2. You a no risk. 


IN - a -) fel ae h...- 


B ith | 
Dept. 341 MPNOVILIVN Ea" h ic) Me PILI Every Ring. 


GET THIN | 


Free Trial Treatment 


Sent on request. Ask for my “pay-when-reduced” 
offer. I have successfully reduced thousands of 
persons, often at the rate of a pound a day, with- 
out diet or exercise. Let me send you proof at 
my expense, 

DR. R. NEWMAN, Licensed Physician, 
i 0.006 succonstu) pl oY as me fheree. State of New York, 286 Fifth Ave., N.Y. Desk C-67 


Slingerland School of Es 1815 ate , Chicago, tl. & = 
STUDY AT HOME Ford Runs 57 Miles ona 


Become a lawyer. Legaily trained o 
SR ae Gallon of Gasoline 


pl on pow thaD ever 
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A new automatic and 






self-re gulating device has been in- 
:~ "$10, 000 Annually vented by John " sky, 2082 ourth St., Pukwana, 
ve oa obene Cane — South Dakota, with w hic h automobiles have made from 40 to 
eee ris rand letters. from LaSalle studenta 57 miles on a gallon of gasoline. It removes all carbon and 
B. prevents spark plug trouble and overheating. It can be in- 
stalled by anyone in five minutes. Mr. Stransky wants 
votome Law Library. G 4 tex iunble 120- page oat agents and is willing to send a sample at his own risk. 
and ‘‘Evidence’’ 2 PRE Send for them — NO | Write him today. 
LaSalle E) Extension University, _Dept. 36s - L a m | 


LEARN PIANO (poo SALE 


This Interesting Free Book | GUARANTEED TYPEWRITERS 


sh hi b ne @ skilled player of piano 
of organ st quarter usual cost. It shows why one Limited quantity fully guaranteed standard 














lessen with an ‘orth a Go: other lensons make Typewriters. S$ Days Free Trial. Lowest prices 
Dr GSonte kenbes ' Written Method includes all of ever offered. Some at $45.35. Easy payments as low 
‘ Br or re ers ss modern improve | nts in teach as $3 monthly. Send today. for FREE booklet of 
s right advantages of conservator 
stu iy. For the beginner or experienced plasers. Endorsed by great artists. Cag Typewriter Information and Special Sale 
Sucessetah graduates everywhere. Scientific yet easy to understand. Fully ulletin 
illccteated, “Al music free. Diploma granted. Write today for free book SMITH TYPEWRITER SALES CO. 
QUINN CONSERVATORY, Studio SR82, 598 Columbia Road, BOSTON, 25, MASS. 266-360 E. Grand Ave. Chicago, IIL 





ARE YOU GROPING | 
IN DARKNESS? 


Let Me Would you like to know under which 

Tell You, Zodiac Sign you were born and what 

significance it has in shaping the destiny 

FREE! ‘ie ping 
- 


your life? 








Your opportunities in life, future prospects, happiness 
in marriage, your friends, enemies, success in all under- 
takings and many other vital ques tions, are indicated 
through Astrology, the most ancient and interesting 
science of the world. 

| have made Astrology my life’s work and offer to all readers of this paper the most interesting 
astrological interpretations of the Zodiac Sign under which you were born. 

If you will send your exact name, address an d exact date of birth in your own handwriting, your astro- 
logical interpretation will be sent to you in plain envelope, securely se saled and postpaid. A great surprise 
awaits you. Enclose 12 cents to cover cost of this notice and postage. Address me personally.—DHASSI 
TARA STUDIO, 1133 Broadway - Desk 41 - NEW YORK 
wee 
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Gray Hair 


Unnecessary 
As I Have Proved 


I proved it many years 
ago by restoring the origi- 
nal color to my own prema- 
turely gray hair with the 
same Restorer I now offer 
you. This time-tested prep- 
aration never fails, as hun- 
dreds of thousands of gray 
haired people since have *~ 
learned. 


pat ace, . 
. 

There is not space in this Trial Bottle 
advertisement to tell my 
story. Send for Free Trial Abeey 
bottle and learn all. 

Mary T. Goldman’s Hair 
Color Restorer is a clear, colorless liquid, clean 
as water. No greasy sediment to make your 
hair sticky and stringy, nothing to wash or rub 
off. Application easy, restored color perfect, in 









any light. Faded or discolored hair just a rely 
and safely restored as hair naturally Ly. 





MAIL COUPON TODAY for special patented 
Free Trial and full instructions for making the 
convincing test on one lock. If possible, en- 
close lock of your hair in your letter. 





FREE Please print your name and address ~ ~ “J 


TRIAL 
COUPON MARY T. GOLDMAN 


I 
197-0 Goldman Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. 1 





I Please send your potented Free Trial Outfit. X shows 

| ener Ce hair. Black...... dark brown...... medium 

1 brown...... B, (dark red)...... light brown...... 1 
1 light ‘oubern ight red)...... blonde...... { 
| Name nose i 
1 


Tt gene ey ee ee a es 


Deformities 
of the Back 


Thousands of 
Remarkable Cases 
An old lady, 72 years of age, who 
suffered for many years and was 
absolutely helpless, found relief. 
A man who was helpless, unable 
to rise from his chair, was riding 
horseback and playing tennis 
within a year, A little child, 
paralyzed, was playing about the 
house after wearing a Vhilo Burt 
Appliance three weeks. We have 
successfully treated more than 

50,000 cases the past 20 years. 


30 Days’ Trial Free 


We will prove its value in your own case. 
There is no reason why you should 
not accept our offer. The photo- 
graphs show how light, cool, elas- 
tic and easily adjusted the Vhilo 
Burt Appliance is—how different 
from the old torturous plaster, 
leather or steel jackets. 

Every sufferer with a weak 
ened or deformed ‘spine owes 
it to himself to investigate 
thoroughly. Price within 
reach of all. 


Send For Our Free Book 


If you will describe the case it 
will aid us in giving you definite 
information at once, 


PHILO BURT MFG. CO. 


105-15 Odd Fellows Temple 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
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Only $1.00 down buys the amazing 
Studebaker /usured Watch direct 
from the factory at the low factory 
price. Choice of 54 newest Art 
Beauty Cases; 8 handsome dial 
designs. Mail Coupon for beautiful 
Sty le Book in colors—Sent Free! 


91] Jewel ~ Extra thin 


TUDEBAKER 
The Insured Watch 


Direct from the Factory 


Has 21 Jewels; 8 adjustments, including 
heat, cold, isochronism and 5 positions. 

Handsomest effects in yellow gold, green 
gold and white gold, 


Chain Free! 


To every purchaser of a Studebaker In- 
sured Watch we offer for a limited time 
a beautiful Chain Free. Write while 
offer lasts. Send coupon for details. 


Write for FREE Book 


Mail coupon today for magnificent Stude- 
baker Book of Advance Watch Styles. 
Shows 54 newest thin-model designs in 
fri Beauty Cases. Sent 


Seldisher Was Co. 
South Bead. Indiana 































erypoeseS WATCH CO., 

03 South Bend, Indiana 
er. a i. send me_ your 
Free Book of Advance Watch Styles 
and particulars of your $1.00 down offer. 
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BE SLENDER 


Reduce Quickly—Easily——without Drugs, Diet or Exercise, By 
Method Discovered in the Orient by a Prominent Opera Star 


PRIMA DONNA of international reputation has a re- 

markable message for fat people. When increasing weight 
threatened her career and health, she desperately tried every 
known remedy without success, until in far away Java, an 
old priest showed her how the beautiful Javanese women re- 
tain their youthful slenderness. 
days and at once felt stronger, healthier and 10 years younger. 


WRITE FOR THIS FREE BOOK 


It contains some amazing facts that are vitally interesting to those who 


She reduced 34 pounds in 30 





want to reduce. You needn’t be fat—and you needn’t drug, starve or 
reer oF weaken yourself in reducing. There are a limited number of these books. 
| yar on Mail the coupon today and get your copy. 
OnThe |sie of Jowa 
Blanche Arral, Inc., Suite 19E, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


OF SELF REDUCING.” 


fy Mapare BLANC AgmaL 





Without cost or obligation on my part, send me your booklet 


“MY SECRET 

















CA: Fi. od ok ©) 22 = 9) | 
2. SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


set Jew- 
Jatches, ‘Pearls. Mesh Bags, Silverware 
nt prepaid for’ your Free xomination, 

EDIT TERMS on all articles: One-tenth down, 
balance divided into equal payme:ts within 8 months 


HIGH - GRADE RAILROAD WATCHES 
Guaranteed to Pass Inspection 
hy HAMILTON No. 992, 21 iexet . '. Adjusted $56 
to 6 Positions. Gold fille fear Case 
21 Jewels, $50 
ied 25-Year Case 


sf ” id ful 
ELGIN’S LATEST RAYMOND, 21 Jewels: $55 
8 Adjustments. Runs 40 bours one windia: 


Money Back if Not Satisfied 


, LOFTIS BROS. & CO. 
National Jewelers 


DEPT, L222 
108 N. State St., Chicago, lll, 


Stores in Leading Cities 






























WATCH 


17 Jewels, 
ite eid: 16 Jewels. 





$22:28 








™ 
You, Selling 
Shirts Direct From 
Factory. Big !rofits in our Plan 
No money -—-no experience demanded. 
Makers of finest shirts for 25 years. Better 
quality goods, snappy styles, newest patte rns, 
fine finisn anu workmanship make HILL’ 
Shirts, self sellers, big repeaters. 
the profit we do the rest. 


Act auickly. Write for FREE SAMPLES. 


HILL sony sRovery,. 
1556 N. Front St 


You take 


Philadeiphia 





HAVE YOU 
EVER READ 
Please magazine 


mention this 


SEA STORIES MAGAZINE? 


when 


14 KT GOLD 
FILLED 


14 KT. WHITE 
Nese GOLD FILLED... 
Ss 


WA 


Save ne, bait ee ore ty f direct from us. 


Your choice of, either hig* 
round cas fi 


14Kt. ae led 20-yr.-case 
Stem wind and set. 
White, goli-filled 
\ Beautiful white dial. 
ile +i ally ay $15 v 
ONLY 6 fi er no money 
y Order Fee "Satisfaction guaranteed or mon 


ey 
‘supreme JEWELRY MFG. CO. 
434 Broadway, New York 


RANGER $5 a Month we 


Finest bicycle built—44 styles, colors and sizes. 

Factory to Rider prices FREE delivery, express 

Prepaid on 30 days Free Trial. Cash or easy pay’ts. 

IRE lamps, wheels and equipment at half usual 

prices, Send no money. Write today for big 

catalog, special Factory Prices, free trial plan and 
marvelous offers, 


MEAD CYCLE CO, ‘F*z CHICAGO 


TYPEWRITER, 
BARGAINS! 


A real writing machine, stand- 
ard keyboard, all improvements, 
rebuilt like new in Oliver's own 
factory, for a fraction of wha’ a 
you'd expect to pay! Easy terms, benaanadea | 
Send no then er. Act quick, and se ¥. bare wes 756 ah 
yours from 000 mach -~y = pu th re o 
Address Rebui hine Dept. — RM 
Giinee tena ter Co. | ae ee | 
159 Oliver Typewriter Bidg. = :: 


Bepphire crown, 6 j 
alue, our spec 







plus few cents 
promptly refund 


Dept. 3015 











GOOD AND 
EXCITING 
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NO RED TAPE 
—NO DELAY 


Simply send $2.00 for this 
Pprice-smashing 
diamond ring offer. 
A perfectly cut, 
guaranteed bluc- 
white, g cnulne dia- 
mond fs set in a % 
Karat white gold cu 
Latest design, han 
onan aved mounting of 
8K. 


TEN MONTHS 
TO PAY 


We take all chances—if you are not satisfied at 


the end of ten days, return the diamond ring to us 

and your deposit will be refunded. After trial poy 

balance $4.75 a month for ten months. Price orly 

$49. 50. A legal guarantee bond as to quality and 

value accompanies each ring. ORDER NOW. 
REE BOOK OF GEM 


mplete Jewelry Catalog sent. FREE on reqnest. FULL 
YEAR To Pay on_everything in our two million corr 
stock. Address Dept. 1019 Es 


VYA 








tablished 18 
DIAMOND 
x WATCH CO 
O Broadway -New York 


Stop Using a Truss 


ore ne PLAPAO~ PA ° pans 


Being medicine applicators ry 
— self : 











-adhe ure 
to hold the distended 

uscles securely in place. 
No straps, buckies or spring 
attached— cannot slip, so 
eannot chafe orpress against 





a "| fen Gate 








hindrance from ——— Grand Priz. 


velvet—ocas te appiy—tnexpen elves Awarded 
bw Gels Medal and Grand Pri Process of recovery js 
so afterwarse 5 further use for trusses. 
sy it by sen jal of Plapao absolutely FREE 
Write name on tT and send ay 


633 Stuart Bidg., 








stheeive DIAMONDS 


our name and address brings you @ Supreme 

Ring. Supreme Diamonds match the 

enuine in fiery beilltency, 4a case no risk. if not satisfied 
n money retunded at 

Eaaies eaeher (rounting plat. fin., with 2 Kt. 

Byprome Wemens & perfectly c smait Sun's os 

amonds 
e ies’ Gold S. gneagement “mounting, wit rer 
preme Diamo: 

No. 3. Men's Gipsy Ring, with 3 8 Wk, Supreme Bin 
mond and 6 French Biue Sapphires $4. 37 
Order today = singer size. fey y J orvtnt. plus few 

pennies mo 


Supreme Jewelry’ Mfg. Co., 434 'Bu Sway, Sept. 3019,N. Y.C. 
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No Money 


TimtUhelLilas 


This Marvelous 
CAMERA 


On Free Trial 


Only 10,000 of these marvelous, instantaneous 
picture-taking and making cameras to be sent 

mee OUL aaney on approval with- 
out a penny in advance just 
to prove that it is the most 
wonderful invention — 
camera sensation of the age. 
So you must send for it 
quick! Just think of it—the 
new Mandel-ette 


Takes and Makes 
Finished Pictures 


Instantly 


You press the button, drop card in de- 
veloper and in 1 minute take out a per- 

ect, finished postcard photo 22x 3} in. 
in size. Camera, itself, is about 442x5x7in. Loads in day- 
light 16 to 50 postcards at one time. 


No Films—No Plates—No Dark Room 


Not a bit of the muss and bother of the ordinary kodak or cam- 
era. It is instantaneous photography. Universal focus lens pro- 
duces sharp picturesat alldistances. Picturesdevelop and print 
automatically. Can’t over-develop; results simply amazing. 

zou are, where you 


We Trust Yo live or what your 


age we will send you the complete “‘Mandel-ette” outfit, in- 
ding irigod, absolutely on approval and give you ten days 
totest it. If not satisfactory, return it. But when you see 
what elegant pictures it takes — so quick, so easy, with no 
trouble at all — if you wish to keep it you simply send us 50 
cents a week until our special price of $10.00 is paid. 


Easy Payments—No References! 


NO RED TAPE OF ANY KIND. Weekly payments so 
small you will not notice them. Lots of fun and big profits. 


No Experience Required 


lain instructions and everything complete with outfit so 

ou can ly taking pictures the moment it arrives. We 
1arantee that even a child can operate it. Mail the coupon 
GHT NOW. No risk or obligation to keep the camera, 


= The Chicago Ferrotype Co. === 
2309 W. Erie St., Desk 52, Chicago, Il. 


Send me at once one complete Mandcl-otts Camera 
outfit including tripod, supply of ~ak cards and in- 
structions. I agree to examine and test it thoroughly 
and if satisfied keep it and pay you Se a week until 
your special price of $10.00 is paid, Otherwise 
return it at the end of 10 days, 







No difference who 
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FOUR 
GOOD WESTERN BOOKS 





RIDER O’ THE STARS 
ad Robert J. Horton 


Arriving unheralded at the “Diamond H,” the stranger iis name as “Dane.” =_ was 
given a job. But why had “Gordon Hughes,” owner of the ranch, hire a him? The re Was no need 
of an additional hand The newcomer’s name, however, was soon lengthe | to “Lightning Dane,” 
as his speed and proficiency with rope and gun became known 

These are some of the elements which make this story an epie « rf the “at West. It is a fine, 
clean adventure tale of the highest type. In the character of “Lightning ‘D ane” author has 


created a personality at onc unique and memoral! 


Price, $2.00 net 


seen by William West Winter 


Ifard — res bandits gallop across the pag f this engrossing Western novel 
ild adventt . ad nz deeds hold th . : st to the end It is 


work of the kind in recent years, 
Price, $1.75 net 


THE RANCH OF THE THORN 
by William H. enero 


On assuming possession of a ran hy bought “sight unseen,” Neal Ashton found it alms 
hot to hold, It was only after many breath-taking adventures that he ¢ ad it off suftiel setiy 
to retain his grip on th anch that had destroyed seven previous owners 


ost notable 


Price, $2. 00 nef 


THE LONG, LONG TRAIL 


by ong Gwen Baxter 


Outlaws are not always as bad a th * painted “Mo n Valentin ilth it 5 
was held up, but afterward he fed and | ete “ad th obbet bid he do right’ Read this fascinat 
ing tale of the old West, and pla you! eli in his H 


rn $1. 75 net 








CHELSEA HOUSE, Publishers 
79 Seventh Avenue, New York City 
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4. Congoleum Rugs 
For LESS Than Price of One 


One room-size 9x12 ft. Congoleum Gold Seal Art Rug 
Brin g s and a Gift of three extra small rugs to match. Your choice of two o1 


the loveliest Congoleum . . 

- This offer is open to everybody 
everywhere, now. We will send you either 
pattern in any size for only one dollar 
pinned to the coupon below—on thirty days’ 
freetrial. We will include one or more com- 
panion rugs extra. Each companion rug meas- 
ures 18x 36inches. Then a whole year’s time 
to pay. We are the only house in America that 
can make you an offer like this. 


The Universal Rug—for Every Room in the Home 
Sent on Approval — Credit Without Asking —Year to Pay 


Nearly everybody knows all about genuine Gold Seal Congoleum Art Rugs and every housewife 
- a them end wente them. ae el all Ge —_ beauty of woven rugs. No beating dust and dirt out 
em. Damp mop keeps the waterproof surface spotlessly clean. 
They lie flat from the first moment without fastening. Never PIN A DOLLAR T0 THIS COUPON 
curt sp os 9 up at edges x corners. Dirt cannot accumulate under- erg wey ey ww yt gy ; 

neath. Mud, ashes, grit or dust cannot “grind into” them. No sending 3 

to the cleaners. Not marred by spilling of hot liquids. = Want the Size Checke d Below | 

. ° 4 xt . size, wi 1 

The Price is Standard Everywhere $0) 2h.) Micwn ii% monthly. Price $22.45 
Look everywhere, in stores, catalogs, magazines and newspapers. The 8 @ x 12 ft. size, with 3 small rugs 

price on a genuine Gold Seal Congoleum Rug is alw ys the same. Our price on all = 0 extra. $1 down, $1 .50 monthly. Price $17.95 
sizes is lower than the regular standard advertised price. In addition, we give you > 0 ®x 10 1-2 ft. size, with 2 small rugs $15.65 

. 


ee rugs to match without - N 534 extra. $idown,$1.25 monthly. Price 
Oriental Pattern 0. bl 7 1-2 x 9 ft. size, with 1 small ru 
: ha He " 2 $10.95 
The New Tile Pattern No. 550 | Thisiis the beautiful Gold Seal Con; § |! extra. $1 down, $1.00 monthly. Price 91° 
A brand new design, duplicating the | £e20y7 ATt Tne 88 snow iue color demie gt oo eo . 
effect of imported straight We foes te the right. The richest blue color domi s() $1 down, 75 cents monthly. Price $8. 95 









patterns ever produced! 
Each pattern comes in five sizes. With all the 
sizes our offer guarantees a lower price and one or 
more companion rugs included entirely as an extra gift. 
Never has anyone brought you an offer like 
this. We may never be able to repeat it. We do 


not show this wonderful offer even in our own reg- 
ular catalog. 





nates the ground work. Mellow ecru, 











is shown directly above in kitchen scene. 
An allover mosaic pattern with back- 
ground of litUle square tiles of alternating 
creamy ivory and creamy brown colorings. 
This effect is rich, warm and colorful. 
The large figures are the same little 
uares of mosaic in dark blue—with a 
delicate Dutch blue for the center. The 
rder is designed to harmonize, the out- 
standing feature of it being a delightful 
use of block tile figure as a triple design. 
Order by No. F4C550—he very careful to 
state size wanted. Send only $1 with coupon. 


piecel Mau, Sterne 


1119 West 35th Street, Chicago, Ill. 


old ivories, and light tans, set off the 
blue field. Mingled with these lovely 
tints are peacock blue, robin’s egg bluc 
and darker tones. Old rose, tiny specks 
of lighter pink and dark mulberry are 
artistically placed. Darker browns and 
lend dignity and richness. 

Ecru and tan shades form the bor- 
der background. An ideal pattern for 
any room of the home. 

Order by No. F4C534—be very careful to 
state size wanted. Send only $1 with coupon. 





The Gold Seal 


There is only one guar- 
an Con am identified 
by the Gold Seal. It is 
pasted on all genuine, first 
quality Congoleum Rugs. 


& Spiegel, May, SternCo., 1119 W.35thSt.,Chieago, Ill 


2 l enclose $1 for your special Gold Seal Congoleum 
g Rug bargain—exactly as described—in the pattern se- 
g lected on 30 days free trial. If I return it, you 
gare to refund $1, also all transportation costs. I have 
g@ checked the size I want in the proper space above 
@ which shows the price and monthly payments and 
8 also the number of extra smal! rugs I am to receive. 


{ SELECT PATTERN WNo......... on 
sure to write here the number of pattern you selétt. 
MNING . coccecescecessecccccccccoocccce 


treet, R.F.D. 
Boz Ni 


OL 


= 


(eit er es 
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Ainslee’s Takes Pleasure in Printing Below 
the Letter that Won First Prize in the 
December Advertising Contest: 


UNITED STATES NAVAL ACADEMY 


Annapolis, Maryland 


Department of Electrical Engineering and Physics 


ADVERTISING DEPARTM! 

Street & Smith Corporation 

79 Seventh Avenu 

New York, N. Y 

é December 28, 1923 
GENTLEMEN 


The advertisement of the Prudential Insurance Company of America in the December issue of 


AINSLEE’S impressed me more than any of the others tn that issne 

First it is bound to attract attention both because of its position in the magazine and the 
human appeal of the picture. Attention is turned to interest, and no one can help “reading” the 
whole story which is told by the picture in a language that is understandable to everyone The 
printed matter aids this by its brevity, large type, white spacing, general dignified appearance, and 
above all by the fact that it is In harmony with the illustration So that the heart appeal which 


is unusually strong in this advertisement is carried on from the first point of contact to the stronz 
close. 


The human touch and point of contact with the reader, no matter whom he may be, is so 
strong that h immediately visualizes his own family nh ost 1 position In this ft e of mind 
the statement under the pictu ca s conviction and suggests tion, having thus accomplished 
if Ihissi 

\ 
(Signed i J [hi NI j 
! I s N 





The other winners for the month cf December follow: 





Second Prize S 5.0 E.R. Smith, 130 Sumner Road, Brookline, Mass 
/ letter submitted on Il ! Sheaffer P ( 
Third Prize, 3.01 rs. Erne S. Dreher, 212 Mc! St., G ns ~. 
For lett l d on Cor 1 Typewrit Co 
Fourth Prize 2.00 WW. J. Booth, 3226 Orillia St., Victoria, B. C., Canada. 
l r subm d on Nat al Carbon Co 
( { ) 
We want to thank our readers r the many letters we have received. Our reader re 
quick to respond to our invitation to write us and help us prove to the advertiser 1! 1 
of fiction magazines read the advertising pages. The many letters received prove tl ! ! 
tention has been correct—that readers of fiction magazines do read the advertisements and 
the advertising department is glad to say that more advertisers are being convinced of thi 


each month 
Renewed thanks to our kind readers who have helped and are helping us. 


Winners for the January issue will be announced in the April issue 


See regular contest page for March contest. 
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Actual Results 


Scores of Other Letters 
Tell the Same Story 


Can't Praise Too Much 





Had lost nearly all of 
my hair used your 
treatment and 

ive a g hair 

coming i Say 

too mu the 
Merke ‘Tre ent 

c. i. B 
Parsons, Kansas. 
Bald for Years 
“Kindly allow me to 


praise nd recommend the 
wonderful Merke Treatment 
t 7 YT 


r one who ma « 
looking for a hair treatment 
which positively shows quick 
results fter 5 weeks’ 
treatment a new gr 

hair has shown 

side of the temple, 





have been bald for years. 
- 5 
New York City. 
Does Everything 
Claimed 


to sa 





Houston, Tex. 
Was Skeptical Once 


“T must frankly state I 
was decidedly skeptical as 
to yur laims for I 
Merke 1 but a 
faith 





mont has removed = all 
doubt, and three of us are 
obtaining unbelievable re- 
sults both in looks and 


steady growth.”’ L. W. F. 
Chelsea, Mass. 











o Else Wants 
a New Head of Hair? 


No matter how nearly bald you are 


ment you've tried without results—this method 


hair for YOU—or your money will 
the coupon below for free proof. 


no matter how many kinds of treat- 
is guaranteed to grow 
be instantly refunded! Simply mail 


By Alois Merke, Founder of Merke Institute 


FOLKS wonder how I 
can make such an 
amazing offer to 
guaranteeahbsolutely to 


grow hair or the treat 
Ment costs nothing at 
all! Iere’s the an- 
swer. Read the letters 
printed on this page 
Proof that mu tvreat- 
ment positire’y docs 
yrow hair! 

I don't say my 
treatment will grow 
hair in erery case. 

But I've secured such amazing results in 
so many other cases that 1 am perfectly 
Willing to have you try my treatment at 
my risk! And if after 50 days you ar 
not more than delighted with the results 

if you cannot actually see a new 
growth of hair—-then all you need to do 
is tell me and without th slightest 
question I'll mail you a check refunding 
every bit of your money! J don't want 
a cent of your money unless I can ac- 
tually grow hair on your head—and you 
are the sole judye of whether or not it 
grows! 


Entirely New Method 





My treatment is the result of 17 of ex 
perience which included many long } in su 
famous scientific research centers as Heidelberg 
terlin, Paris, Cair and Geneva t 
nue New York, y have 
5 for the resul brought 
hich may now be secured at 
vy cents a day! 


percentage of 
is caused—not 
hair roots 


ves that a big 
years’ standing 
t but by dormant 





Please mention this magazine when answ 





























i awakened ar made to 
al ores of men and Women who 
suffered ears from falling hair and partial 
ldness have acquired thick healthy growth of 
air through this amazin method which for 
t first time provides a of penetratin to 
hair roots and furnishir nourishment direct 
to them. The treatment can be used in any home 
in which there is electricity. 
. 
Free Booklet Explains 
Treatment 
If you will merely fill in end mail the coupon 
below I will gladly send you—without cost or ob 
ligatic n interesting 32-page booklet describing 
my treatment in detail 
rhis booklet contains much helpful information 
t sre of hair—and in addition shows by 
tal { orraph what my treatment is doing 
thousands of o@hers 
If ue are ald r if right now you are merel 
ibicad with fallir hair and dandruff-—this free 
k will prove to be of the greatest value » you 
Ss W 1 the coup now nd it will be sent you 
y return mail without cost or obligation 


ALLIED MERKE INSTITUTE, Inc 
Dept. 423, 512 Fifth Ave., New York City 


r-- 


ALLIED MERKE INSTITUTE, 


INC., 





I Dept. 423, 512 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

| Please send me, without cost or obligation on 
! part. ¢ py the new booklet deseribing 
| detail the Merke Institute Home Treat nt 
1 Name ° 

I State whether M Miss M 

I 

i] 

i Address 

' 

' 

| City State 


advertisements 
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“Before you Buy a Car 
Ask these Questions 


aa 








What car on earth at less than a thousand dollars gives so much 
luxury, strength, power and economy as the new Overland Sedan? 


With such big rear seat space? With such deep, restful upholstery 
done in rich velour? With anywhere near the cradled riding 
ease yielded by Overland patented’ Triplex Springs? Or with 
anywhere near the big reliable power of the big Overland engine? 
Or with so rugged a rear axle? 


Look over the new Overland Sedan and compare it feature for 

feature, point for point, value for value with any car anywhere near 

its price. Then use your own good judgment! 

Willys-Overland, Inc., Toledo, Ohio Willys-Overland Sales Co., Ltd., Toronto, Can. 
Other Overland Models: Chassis $395, Touring $495, Roadster $495, Red Bird 


$695, Champion $695, Coupe $750, Spad Commercial Car $523; all prices f. 0. b 
Toledo. We reserve the right to change prices and specifications without notice. 


Ne ew 






edan §795 


FOB. Voledo 


THE MOST AUTOMOBILE IN THE WORLD FOR THE MONEY 








a 
Sy) 
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Lake a Kodak with you 


Whether city stroll or country hike, 
winter sets the stage fora picture worth 
the making, And the Kodak way ts the 
easy way and one that’s fun from the 
Start. 





Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 


At your dealer’ s 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., T%e Kodak City 


ba. pe 


eM 
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Black Jack 


“ that good old licorice flavor” 





